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To such perfection is the press brought in 
this country, and so varied, and swiftly do 
works on all subjects demand almost daily 
attention, that it is not without feelings of 
diffidence that this volume of the ''Juvenile 
Miscellany" is oflFered to the notice of young 
readers, and, we trust, an indulgent public. 
It has been our earnest endeavour to combine 
a portion of amusement with moral instruction, 
calculated to make a permanent impression on 
die youthful mind ; and the name of Miscellany 
has been selected, for the subjects change 
from grave to gay, from continental or home 
scenes, to morality, history, and Lighter 
employments. Should we have the good 
fortune to meet with that approval and 
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encouragement we are so desirous to deserve 
and obtain in the pleasing task . we have 
selected^ we shall feel authorised to continue 
this little work^ in which, as will be seen on 
its perusal, some of the articles are merely 
commenced : and we feel assured that all the 
contents are such as parents may safely trust 
in the hands of their children, whose amuse- 
ment and instruction we venture to hope, will 
prove by the result to have been contributed 

to, in some degree, by 

The Authobs. 

March, 1842. 
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A TALE OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

It was during the begmning of the ^^ reign of 
terror" that the following occurrences took 
place^ in my father's chslteau of St. Clair, situ- 
ated in the most beautiful part of Normandy; 
and even now I well remember the principal 
actor in the scenes I am about to relate. An- 
n^ette Desroches was then a very old woman ; 
but, though bent with age, she would still totter 
into her garden by the aid of a stick ; and al- 
most the first event that I can recollect, was my 
delight at being carried by my father to her 
cottage, to pay. the old lady a visit, and be re- 
galed with grapes and sweet cake. Little did 
I then imagine the deep debt of gratitude our 
whole family owed to that courageous and ex- 
cellent woman. She was the daughter of a 
peasant in the village, and had been my &ther's 
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nurse ; for^ having lost his mother soon after his 
birth, he had been consigned to her fostering 
care, and she resided in the ch&teau. 

Hardly had the youthful Jules attained his 
second year, when the horrors of the revolution 
spread even to our quiet and, hitherto, peaceful 
valley, and the Comte de St. Clair was seized, 
and his castle ransacked: but though money 
and jewels were found and carried off, the ruf- 
fians were disappointed in one ardent wish, that 
of getting the young heir into then: power. In 
vain the strictest search was made, the child had 
disappeared, and could no where be found or 
heard o£ 

Meanwhile, the wretched heart-broken Comte 
was hurried to Paris, and thrown into prison ; 
but even his own misfortunes were light com- 
pared with the agonies he suffered at the un- 
certain fate that awaited his son. Death he 
fully expected would be his own lot, but would 
his lovely darling Jules also be doomed to suffer 
for crimes of which he was innocent,— for being 
bom heir to a family that loved and fought for 
its lawful sovereign. Thus did the weary days 
pass on in misery and wretchedness, and the 
Comte awaited his trial with impatience, as a 
relief fix>m the agonies he suffered. No tidings 
could he learn, buried in his lonely cell ; the 
stern jailor would hardly answer the simplest 
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question, and he had, therefore, no hope, no 
consolation ii^ this world, but the offering up 
his daily prayers to Heaven for that adored child, 
of whose safety he was ignorant 

The Comte had lingered in this miserable 
state for more than a fortnight, when one day 
the jailor entered as usual, and, along with his 
portion of bread and water, laid upon the table 
a lai^e bunch of convolvuluses. The Comte, 
buried in his reflections, did not for some time 
observe the gift accompanying his daily food ; 
but at length on raising his head, he perceived 
the bright azure flowers expanded before him. 
A feeling of delight instantly arose in his mind, 
their lovely blue colour seemed to bid him hope 
for happier days ; and as they reminded him of 
the bower where he had so often sat for hours 
with his lost Elodie and their smiling boy, he 
gazed upon the beautiful memorial, while tears 
stole down his sunken cheeks. 

These were the first companions he had had 
to cheer his solitude ; but how came they within 
his melancholy abode ? What kind hand had 
culled them for a wretched prisoner shut out 
fi'om liberty and light ? These reflections oc- 
cupied him for some time, till, afraid that they 
would wither and die, he placed them in the 
jug of water, which was his only drink. He 
could not, however, take his eyes fix)m off them. 
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as though fearful that they were but an Ulusion, 
and would, like other joys, vanish from his 
sight They recalled to his remembrance his 
chslteau of St. Clair, one side of which was 
covered with them ; it was the hand of Elodie 
that had taught their tendrils to twine around 
the ramparts, and to hang in festoons of azure 
over the painted windows ; and the last even- 
ing which he had passed in his own dear home, 
little thinking of the misery that awaited him, 
Annette had brought in his lovely boy, fanci- 
fully decked with garlands of convolvuluses, 
which the laughing child had twisted round 
him; so delighted, too, was he with his new 
decorations, that even in sleep Jules would 
not part with them, and the Comte had im- 
printed a last kiss upon his innocent cheek, as 
he lay buried in slumber, his little head pil- 
lowed upon azure blossoms. 

But as he thus gazed and wept in silence, one 
of the buds which had been hitherto closed, 
began slowly to expand with the heat, and to 
his amazement, he perceived that it contained 
a strip of paper, which had been carefully con- 
cealed within its folds. What words can de- 
scribe the delight of the Comte as he seized it, 
and read : 
" II vit, — ne craignez rien pour lui." 
His son lived I — At this blessed assurance 
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hope once more shed her balmy spirit over him; 
he looked forward to being reunited to his 
child, and passing with him a life of liberty 
and happiness. When the jailor returned, the 
Comte anxiously quesytioned him as to where 
he had procured the flowers, but the man only 
replied, that a woman, who had often before 
been to the prison gates, had so earnestly re- 
quested him to ^ve them to the Comte, that he 
had at length complied: who she was, or 
whence she came, he knew not. Satisfied that 
it was some friend who had taken this method of 
acquainting him with the welfare of his son, the 
Comte asked no more questions, and every two 
or three days he received a fresh branch of 
convolvuluses, and as may be imagined, their 
buds were examined in the hope of finding in 
them fresh intelligence, but always without suc- 
cess ; however, he contented himself with the 
idea, that so long as the flowers were sent to 
him, it was a sign that his Jules was in safety, 
and this persuasion rendered him comparatively 
happy. 

At length one night, just as the clock of a 
neighbouring church struck twelve, the door of 
his cell suddenly opened, and a monk closely 
enveloped in his cowl, slowly entered. No 
sooner had the jailor departed with noiseless 
steps, than the stranger fell at the feet of the 
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Comte> and, throwing back his cowl, dis- 
played the good-humoured features of Annette 
Desroches. The light that glimmered from a 
lamp in the comer of the cell, was so faint, that 
at first the Comte did not recognise her, but ou 
a second glance he exclaimed, ^^ Oh Annette! 
Miy boy, my Jules I " 

"He lives," she cried, "fear not for him, 
my beloved master, but think rather of yourself 
and the peril you are in." 

" He lives, say you ? Oh Annette, Heaven 
will bless you for that kind assurance, but say 
where is he, and how came you here?" 

" Fear not for his safety," said Annette, rising 
and seizing his arm, ^^ he is with those who would 
shed their heart's blood sooner than harm a hair 
of his head ; but do you still love him, the child 
of your lost Elodie?" she continued with vehe- 
mence, " if so, take this," — and she unfastened 
her cloak, threw it round the astonished Comte, 
and drew the cowl over his face. 

" What mean you, Annette ?" he cried, as he 
endeavoured to extricate himself from her grasp, 
but she only folded the cloak closer round him. 

" What do I mean ? Oh, if you \f ish again to 
see your Jules — again to breathe the sweet air, 
and gaze on the summer's bright sun-^fiy I fly ! 
or it will be too late. To-morrow you will be 
tried, judged, and condemned ; do you prefer 

4 
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expiring on the scaffold, rather than living in 
liberty with your child?" 

Surprised at the energy of her manner, the 
Comte was silent, and Annette continued : 
'^ Time presses, the shades of night favour your 
escape, go and fear nothing." 

" And you, Annette 1" 

^^ Think not of me ; I shall remain here till 
to-morrow, and when the officers come to drag 
you to judgment and death, and find only a 
defenceless woman, they will let me depart in 
peace." 

But the Comte stedfastly refused to accede 
to her generous wishes. 

" What !" he cried, " shall I leave you to the 
mercy of men, who would probably wreak on 
you their rage at my escape? Oh no, kind, 
excellent Annette; return as you came, you 
have given a balm to my heart in the know- 
ledge that my son lives, and I shall now walk 
to the scaffold, if such be my fate, gratefiil to 
Heaven for having spared my child, and satisfied 
with the doom that awaits me." 

Annette, however, would not be repulsed: — 
"My master I" she cried, " are my zeal and affec* 
tion to be thus repaid ? how have I not prayed 
day and night to succeed in my wish to save 
you ; all difficulties are at length overcome, and 
it is you alone I have to contend with* Oh I 
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think that every moment lost adds to your 
peril; the dawn approaches — why will you 
linger, and give yourself up to destruction? 
Let the thought of your innocent boy, move 
you to hasten to give him a parent's care, a 
father's love; say what will become of him in his 
orphan state ? How is the lowly Annette to 
bring up the heir of the St. Clairs ? — who is to 
reinstate him in his rights? — ^but if these words 
fall powerless on your ear, thmk of your loved 
Elodie, remember that Jules is her son — 
let her blessed spirit plead for him." 

" Here," she continued, pointing to the con- 
volvuluses which blossomed in the jug where the 
Cbmte had placed them, " these flowers I sent 
you when I despaired of entering your prison ; 
look at their bright colour and hope; they 
bloom in the captive's cell to tell him that deli- 
verance is at hand. Do not then break my 
heart by being deaf to my entreaties !" 

She ceased, but her hands remained clasped, 
and her eyes raised to the Comte's face ia 
earnest but mute supplication. But St Clair 
was inexorable, and he was beginning to assure 
her that her prayers were useless, when a noise 
was heard in the passage. Annette threw her- 
self on the Comte's pallet, and had only just 
time to cover herself with the ra^ed quilt, ere 
the jailor entered. " Come, holy father !'* 
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said he to the Comte, ^^day is approaching, 
and you must be gone; you have had time 
enough to confess the old noble ;" — and extin- 
guishing the lamp, he seized, as he thought, 
the arm of the monk, and draped him along a 
dark passage, at the end of which was an iron 
door, which he opened, and through which he 
thrust the Comte out into a court-yard. 

The moon shone brightly upon the prison 
walls, when the liberated captive found himself 
alone in one of the streets of Paris, and so 
stapified was he with all that had happened, 
that he remained some time gazing upon that 
dark dungeon, which a few hours back he had 
no hope of quitting, but to walk to the scaffold. 
All was still as death, and the Comte was con- 
sidering in which direction to turn his steps, 
when he was startled by a voice near him. He 
looked round, and perceived a young man in a 
peasant's dress, who took his arm, and whis- 
pering, "Fear not, holy father!" led him 
through several alleys and deserted streets, 
till they found themselves near one of the 
Barrieres. 

They passed it in safety, and under the sha- 
dow of some trees found a small cart The 
youth motioned to the Comte to ascend it, and 
stepping in after him, they set off at a gallop, 
the young man singing all the way in a loud 
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voice. It was long before St. Clair could per* 
suade himself all that had passed so recently 
was not a dream ; from his companion he could 
extract but little information; he only knew 
that he was to take Father Philippe to a village 
some leagues from Paris^ *' whither^" he said^ 
"they were hastening;" and, without any acci- 
dent, our travellers arrived there before the ris- 
ing of the sun, and the Comte found himself 
comfortably settled in a farm-house inhabited 
by a sister of Annette's. Under the revered 
name of Father Philippe the Comte was most 
kindly welcomed, but when all the household 
had separated to fulfil their daily labours, Marie 
informed him of everything that had occurred 
since his imprisonment; and the relation of 
Annette's zeal, afiection, and devotion to him 
and his boy, increased the esteem and gratitude 
he already felt for her. 

He learned that on the night of the attack on 
his castle, Annette had been roused from slum- 
ber by the voices of the peasantry, and on 
looking from the casement, she soon guessed 
the cause of the disturbance. Fear, however, 
did not deprive her of her wonted energy ; she 
well knew the little Jules would fall a victim to 
the rage and ftiry of the surrounding mob, if 
once they obtained possession of him; but how 
was she to escape with him? — every avenue 
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was closed ; — stratagem alone could save him. 
She seized a little helmet which she had made 
for the child's amusement^ placed it on his 
head^ slung a bow and quiver round his neck^ 
and twisted the garland of convolvuluses^ which 
still hung around him, over his shoulders and 
arms. She then undid her long black hair, 
and letting it fall over her form in all its wild 
luxuriance, threw a cloak round her, and with 
the boy in her arms, stept forth among his 
enemies. 

It was a dreadful moment, and Annette's 
woman's heart quailed before the scene that 
presented itself to her view. The castle hall 
was filled with armed men, whose fierce looks 
and still fiercer cries made her tremble. For 
one, weak and helpless as she was, to face men 
thirsting for blood, required no small courage ; 
but she pressed Jules closer to her breast, and 
stepping into the midst of them, walked calmly 
forth, and so intent were they, that at first no 
opposition was made to har departure. The 
court of the castle was crossed, and once passed 
the gate, the fiigitives would be in comparative 
safety. Suddenly a powerfiil arm was laid 
upon Annette's. 

/^Whither go you, woman?" said a grufi" 
voice close to her. 

Annette's cheek blanched with fear, but she 
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shook back her long hair, and turned towards 
the speaker. 

"Fear not," she said; "I shall return to 
dance over the ashes of the great f — and hold- 
ing the child high over her head, she began to 
sing in a loud voice a popular ballad, and to 
throw herself about with the most frantic ges- 
tures. 

"'Tis poor mad Louise and her boy; — ^let 
her go," cried a man near the gate. 

It was opened for her to pass out, but she 
hurried not. She still continued her song, till 
tKming at length to the castle, out of whose 
windows the smoke and flames began to burst 
with violence, she held up her hand and cried, 
** Bum on — ^burn on, ye raging flames ; — may 
ye be the funeral pile of the wicked and the 
tyrants I" — and with one bound the gate was 
passed, and Annette, with her precious burden, 
in safety. 

As she well knew the moment her flight 
was discovered she would be pursued, she fol- 
lowed all the most unfrequented paths, till 
hunger and fatigue warned her that repose and 
food were necessary. She therefore entered a 
cottage, where, notwithstanding her wild looks, 
and wilder dress, she was hospitably received. 

Thus did she continue for many days, living 
on the charity of the poor cottagers, whose 
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kindness she repaid with a simple story, or a 
song of their native hills, till at length she 
reached the mountains of Switzerland, and 
then she felt she should be in security. Heaven 
gave her strength to accomplish her task ; and 
when she had placed Jules in her own mother's 
arms, she, for the first time, allowed herself to 
weep for joy. But a few days had elapsed 
since her arrival in her father's cottage, and 
she was again on the road to Paris. It cost 
her many a pang to tear herself from the child 
whom she had saved, but it must be done. 
Long did she linger on the mountain's brow, 
to gaze at him with tearful eyes, as he lay in 
her mother's arms, stretching out his little 
hands to his dear Annette, as though imploring 
her to return. 

The result of her journey is known ; and the 
day after his arrival at the farm-house, the 
Comte's anxiety for the safety of Annette was 
put an end to by her arrival. Words could 
not express his gratitude ; but when he pressed 
his Jules to his heart, and implored Heaven to 
shower down blessings on the head of her who 
had risked her life for him and his boy, An- 
nette declared it to be the happiest moment of 
her existence. Long did the Comte, his son, 
and their faithful preserver remain in seclu- 
sion; till at length the Restoration enabled 
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them to return to the chateau of St Clair, 
where, as may be imagined, Annette was no 
longer the servant, but die valued and esteemed 
friend and companion of the Comte and Jules ; 
and on every anniversary of her f6te, it was the 
custom to present her with a garland of con- 
volvuluses. Even now, though many, many 
long years have passed since that happy time 
of my childhood, I can well remember my dear 
father taking me to Annette's cottage, which 
almost joined the castle, and seeing him place 
the emblem of her fidelity and affection round 
those brows, wrinkled with age, while her long 
white hair formed a strange contrast to the 
bright blue of the flowers entwined in it 
This &ithful creature lived to a great age, and 
at length, beloved and sincerely lamented by 
all, she expired in the arms of my father. 
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FATAL CURIOSITY. 

An azure fly, one summer's day. 

Came forth beneath the sun's bright ray. 

To flit around, from flower to flower. 

To visit garden, field, and bower. 

His wings to feel the warmth he spread. 

Then suddenly he turned his head : 

" Why have the rose trees thorns ?" cried he, 

" This thought has often puzzled me. 

No other flowers that I have seen. 

Have need of darts like these I ween. 

Their points are sharp too, people say, — 

I'll go and try this very day. 

I'll peep too, into yon brown shell. 

For oft I 've heard my brothers tell. 

Of snails jet black, with homed heads. 

Who in those dark cells make their beds. 

The bees too, that with hunmiing sound. 

Flit up and down, and all around. 

What are they doing all the day. 

Flying from bud, to flower and spray ? 

Into their hive 111 go and peep. 

Perchance they'll all be fast asleep ; 

K so, their honey I will taste ; 

See how they hum around in haste." 
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An aged daisy that grew near^ 
Then cried : ** Bright insect, much I fear. 
Your curiosity will gain 
Its due reward, both grief and pain." 

^^ Ah I no," the thoughtless insect said ; 
^^ Good daisy, do not shake your head. 
Your words, no doubt, are very true. 
And wise, and learned, but adieu." 
And swift he flitted to a bower. 
Where flourished many a lovely flower. 
He stooped to kiss a violet pale. 
Then spread his light wings to the gale. 
And flutter'd on where tulips blow. 
And where the crimson poppies grow. 
At length, a scented rose he spied. 
And quick he hastened to her side. 
And peep'd beneath the leafy screen. 
Where many a pointed thorn was seen. 
Too near he ventured, and the dart. 
Soon made his wings with anguish smart. 

The roses laughed : " Begone," they said, 
" Poor insect, hide your silly head I 
The thorns are our defence 'tis true. 
To drive off curious flies like you." 
Away he fled ; o'ercome with shame. 
His wings too drooping, hurt, and lame. 
He hid behind a Dock's broad leaf^ 
Bursting with anger, pain^ and grie£ 
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But soon, alas ! the pain once fled. 
Again he raised his drooping head. 
Forgot his sorrows, shook his wing. 
Nor thought again on Rosa's sting. 
Just then, in peeping all around. 
He spied upon the verdant ground 
The very shell he longed to see. 
Lying beneath a cedar tree. 
*^ Ha, ha P the silly insect cried, 
'^ I now will see where snails abide. 
Your house, good sir, is open too^ 
111 peep within, to see how true 
Are all the tales they tell of you." 
The shell was low, — his wings he bent ; 
Narrow the door, yet on he went 
** Really," he cried, ** this entrance-hall 
Is Deat and clean, though rather small. 
I wish I had as nice a bower 
To shield me from a summer shower. 
I wonder where Sir Snail is gone ? 
And if he lives here all alone ? 
I think ril rest a little while. 
My time I here can well beguile. 
But what is that ? — Methinks I hear 

A noise it comes ^'tis near. 

If it should be, indeed, the Snail, 
My folly I may soon bewail." 
As thus he spake, with anguished eye. 
Slowly he saw the Snail draw nigh. 

c 
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As near he crawled, he thought of death. 

And terror well nigh stopped his breath. 

Close he approached — quite close, — ^when lo ! 

Oh happy sight !— can it be so ? 

An unseen power seized the Snail, 

And drew him backwards by his tail ! 

At first the little Fly scarce knew. 

Whether his safety could be true ; 

Then through the galleries he sped. 

Nor once he turned his silly head« 

Panting with fright he flew away. 

And ne'er again for many a day. 

Did curiosity assail. 

And o'er his wiser thoughts prevail. 

One mom, however, as he flew 

O'er gardens glittering bright with dew. 

He saw the bees, — now here — now there. 

Humming, and fluttering through the air ; 

All busy, and on work intent. 

Till home at eve their steps they bent 

Swift then his silver wings he spread : 

He gazed not on the flowery bed 

That shone with buds of every hue — 

With purple, crimson, white, and blue. 

But hurried on, to where the Bees 

In safety dwelt, 'mid spreading trees. 

The hive is gained. Ah, silly Fly I 

Sad, sad will be your destiny I 
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Boldly he entered — gazed around, — 
Listened, but still he heard no sound. 
*Twas rather dark — he could not tell 
On which side lay the honey cell. 
He moved a step : — " No Bees," he cried, 
'' Fm sure within these cells abide ; 
Fm hungry too, — would I could find 
Some food here ready to my mind. 
Scarce had he spoke, when darts and stings 
From furious Bees now pierced his wings. 
Escape he tried, — 'twas all in vain. 
Smarting and panting with the pain. 
He turned — ^he ran— to fly he tried ; 
Then fluttered back firom side to side. 
Myriads of enemies were there. 
Myriads still came the war to share. 
At length he fell, and many a dart 
Pierced through the luckless insect's heart ! 
His lifeless body then the Bees 
Draped out, and threw beneath the trees. 
And there the mangled Fly was left. 
Cold, bleeding, and of life bereft. 
"Ah I" cried the Daisy, who still grew 
Beneath a widely spreading Yew, 
** Curiosity, poor foolish Fly I 
Has caused you here alone to die. 
Had you restrained that odious vice. 
Which oft will child and Fly entice. 
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You Still might be alive and well^ 
Still 'mid fidr buds and blossoms dwell; 
But now, alas I your days are o'er. 
Your beauty we shall see no more : 
'Twas curiosity that made 
The lowly grave where you are laid." 



BOTANY. 

CHAPTER I. 

Beautiful flowers I whose tender forms, 
Survive the deadly lightning's glare, 
And bend your bosoms to the storms, 
That ride upon the midnight air. 

Say, were ye only bom to fade. 

Or were your tints and odours given. 

To give the spirit in the shade 

Of this dull world some glimpse of Heaven ?" 

W. Martik. 

*'Yon promised me, my dear aunt, some in- 
structions in the knowledge and culture of 
flowers, with an account of their properties and 
structure ; shall we begin now?" said Emmeline 
Villiers, a young girl of fifteen, to her aunt, 
Mrs. Mordaunt: '' I am all impatience to be- 
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come better acquainted with the buds and 
blossoms that spring around us." 

" We will commence this interesting study 
immediately, my dear Emmeline," replied her 
aunt; ^^and you are such a stranger to the 
pleasures and amusements of a country life, 
that I look forward with delight to the time, 
when you will learn to appreciate them as 
much as I do, and like me, watch with anxiety 
each bud that opens, to shelter it from the rude 
blasts that might nip it ere it blooms, and thus 
deprive us of its beauty and fragrance. But 
take your work, my dear child, and listen to a 
few words that are necessary, before we begin 
the more abstruse part of the subject Flowers 
are, as you know, blossoms of various colours, 
shapes, and size, and are that part of the plant 
which produces the seed. In ancient mytho- 
logy, Flora was the goddess, supposed by the 
Romans to preside over flowers. She was also 
worshipped by the Sabines long before the 
foundation of Rome, and is generally repre- 
sented by the painter and the poet, as a beauti- 
ful woman crowned with flowers, and holding 
in one hand a horn of plenty. Thus, in fabu-^ 
lous history. Flora is supposed to have created 
all those myriads of blossoms we so much ad- 
mire, and which spring spontaneously from the 
earth ; some scenting the warm breezes of the 
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sonthem hemisphere^ while others, though their 
numbers are not so abundant, enliven the 
colder climate of the north. But we, who live 
in later years, under the blessings of a Chris- 
tian dispensation, attribute the presence of 
flowers to a higher Power." 

" For who but He who arched the skies, 

And pours the day-spring's living flood, 

Wondrous alike in all he tries, 

Could raise the Daisy's purple bud ? 

Mould its green cup, its wiry stem, 

Its fringed border neatly spin ; 

And cut the gold-embossed gem. 

That, set in silver, gleams within. 

And fling it unrestrained and free. 

O'er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 

That man, where'er he walks, may see 

In every step the stamp of God."^ — Dr. M. Good. 

^* How beautiful are these lines, my dear 
Aunt; but is it not sad that flowers should 
ever wither, fade, and die ? They are so lovely, 
so sweet, that I never see one drooping on 
its slender stem, without a feeling of melan- 
choly." 

" They are emblems of ourselves," replied 
Mrs. Mordaunt *^ I often think that the 
small green stem, when first it springs from the 
earth, is like a babe just bom into the world, 
and even as the stalk, it shoots upwards : the 
bud resembles you, my dear Emmeline ; the 
full-blown flower is what you will be when a 
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few more years have passed over your head ; 
and the dry and withering blossom still lin- 
gering on its stem, is a fit emblem of mysel£ 
As the fairest flower of our gardens, notwith- 
standing the care and attention we lavish upon 
it, fades and droops into the earth firom which 
it sprung, so we live the few years allotted to 
us, and then sink into the silent tomb; but, 
like the blossom which, the ensuing spring, rises 
again with renewed vigour, so shall we also 
rise again in an everlasting world. 

** The love of flowers, their care and culture, 
disposes the heart, more than any other pur- 
suit, to turn with admiration and aflection to 
the Creator of the universe. Who can gaze 
upon their varied and beautiful structure, their 
resplendent colouring, their minute, yet ex- 
quisitely delicate and distinct formation, with- 
out astonishment, delight, and above all, gra- 
titude to the Giver of all good. Flowers, too, 
are a blessing that may be enjoyed by alL 
The meanest cottage, and the proudest castle — 
the rudest hovel, and the princely palace, are 
alike embellished by them. Myriads of them 
require neither care nor culture: the spring 
showers, the beaming sunshine, and the soft- 
blowing breeze are sufficient to call them into 
life and beauty. On the bleak mountain-side, 
in the gloomiest recesses of the dark forests- 
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on the banks of the rushing streams, — nay, 
even in the streams themselves, flowers still 
spring spontaneously, enlivening us with their 
beauty, and delighting us with their fra- 
grance." 

"But, my dear Aunt," said Emmeline, "you 
are now speaking of these lovely blossoms in 
the language of poetry. I much fear the study 
of them botanically will prove but a dull 
amusement I love to gaze upon them, tmd 
often wonder what are the proper names for 
their different formations, but the idea of the 
multitude of classes and orders alarms me." 

" Do not fear," replied Mrs. Mordaunt, " bop- 
tany is so interesting a study, that you will 
soon overcome the first difficulties. I have 
already told you that Flora is considered the 
goddess of flowers, and many of the heathen 
divinities in mythology are supposed to have 
been changed into herbs and plants — but of 
this we will talk hereafter. The word Botany 
is derived from two Greek words, which signify 
grass or herbs, and the art which teaches the 
knowledge of herbs and plants. The ancients 
are supposed to have studied this science, 
though their discoveries were very few and 
imperfect compared with those of modem days ; 
still Hippocrates, who lived in the fifth century 
before Christ, enumerated two hundred and fifty 
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different plants. He is the first person banded 
down to posterity as a professor of this science, 
and 1 merely name him to show that, even in 
those early ages, plants and herbs were consider- 
ed worthy the attention of philosophers. After 
him, Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote several 
works on this subject ; also many other learned 
men continued making discoveries in different 
branches of botany, — but it would be tedious 
attempting even to give their names : it is suffi- 
cient for you to know, that in the sixteenth 
century this science began to acquire very great 
importance among the learned of that epoch, 
and much ingenuity and industry were em- 
ployed in collecting and classing plants. Lin- 
naeus, justly styled *the father of botany,' flou- 
rished about the year 1707. He was by birth 
a Swede, and invented a regular classification 
of plants: in 1751 his celebrated elementary 
work — ^the foundation of all the rest, was pub- 
lished at Stockholm. Since his time, various 
alterations and modifications of his system have 
appeared, — partly owing to the discovery of 
thousands of new and rare plants unknown in 
his day, but still his arrangement is generally 
followed ; and it is the one I shall make use of 
in instructing you. And now, Emmeline, do 
you know of what a flower consists ?" 

'^I believe it consists of many variously 
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coloured leaves^ as in the dahlia, primrose, and 
numerous other plants ; or white ones, as in 
the lily, snow-drop, and white rose." 

" Stop, Emmeline ; your description is not 
a just one. The word leaves only refers to the 
green part of the plant that grows out of the 
stem ; this last springing from the root The 
flower is, in the language of botany, the co- 
loured part we so much admire, and it is 
divided into several diflFerent parts. We will, 
for instance, examine this narcissus. These 
six yellow petals are, you will observe, all of 
the same shape and size ; they are called the 
corolla. You must endeavour to remember 
this ; for flower would signify the whole blos- 
som, while corolla only indicates the petals. In 
some plants they are numerous, and then they 
are called a polypetalous corolla^ while in others, 
the bindweed for instance, they are all in one 
piece, and are then denominated monopetalous,^ 

" I will not forget this, my dear aunt ; but 
the cup-shaped part inside the corolla, is it 
included under the same name, or does it bear 
a different one ?" 

"It is called by botanists the nectary, (see 
Plate 3, No. 1,) and when it is in this shape, 
the English often call it the honey-cup, as the 
bees are supposed to extract from it their 
honey ; in many plants it bears a different form. 
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Within the corolla, exactly in the middle of it 
and the nectary, do you not observe a straight 
column rising up? (No. 2, 2) — that is called 
the pistil, or pointal, and it is divided into three 
parts ; — a^ the germ, or seed-bud ; i, the style ; 
and c, the stigma.'^ 

^^ I see what you mean, aunt ; and now that 
the flower, or I should say, the corolla, is dis- 
sected, the three parts are clearly developed. 
But what are these yellow heads that surround 
the pistil ? There are six of them each on a 
very slender stalk, and they seem to be covered 
with a yellow powder." 

" They are called the stamens (No. 3) ; each 
one consists of two parts ; — a, which connects 
it to the corolla, resembles a fine white thread, 
and is called the filament; and &, which is 
thicker, and placed at the top, is called anther. 
This last contains the yellow powder you ob- 
serve, named pollen, and when the flower is 
blown it opens and throws it out. Instead of a 
ccdyXf which is an outer covering, and is usually 
found in most flowers, the narcissus has a 
spathe (No. 4), which you will see is shaped 
like a sheath; out of this all the blossoms 
spring. This tribe of plants are termed Zz7m- 
ceausy and are easily distinguished by the pecu- 
liar form of the germ (No. 2 a), which is trian- 
gular, and has three cells; they have also 
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bulbous roots; their stems are simple, and 
without branches, and their leaves are never 
cut or divided. Tulips, hyacinths, snow-drops, 
tuberoses, and polyanthus, all belong to this 
tribe. Some of these, however, have a calyx ; 
but others, the tulip for instance, are quite 
naked and unprotected. No. 5 is the nectary 
open, shewing the stamens. 

" What do you mean, aunt, by a bulbous root ? 
are not all roots long threads or fibres, that 
grow into the earth, and from whence the 
plants spring, like those of the rose-tree we dug 
up yesterday ?" 

^^All roots are not as you describe them, 
fibrous ; many are solid and round, see No. 6 ; 
they are then called bulbs; but though often 
denominated roots, Linneus considers them to 
be a single bud, enveloping the whole plant, 
composed of the basis of past leaves, and form- 
ing the winter receptacle. If you look at this 
pot of Narcissus, you can see the bulb half out 
of the earth." 

** Yes, aunt; why do you not cover it entirely? 
Surely the warmth and nourishment it would 
derive from the soil, would be better than leav- 
ing it exposed." 

" Tou are mistaken ; only half of a bulb 
should be buried in the earth, or it will rot; 
look at these hyacinths and gladiolus ; they are 
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all planted in the same manner, and flourish 
most luxuriantly. As we have dissected the 
Narcissus^ and jou now know the botanical 
terms used for the various parts of a flower, we 
will another time consider the classes.'' 

''But, aunt, will you first tell me, when 
Shakspeare says, 

« The Daffodil 
That comes before the swallow dares, and takes 
The winds of March," 

does he mean to signify the Narcissus ?" 

'' Certainly he does. Narcissus, Jonquil, and 
Dafibdil, are all names used for different spe- 
cies of the same plant. There is an immense 
variety of them ; one kind grows wild in Eng- 
land, but the finest species come from Holland: 
—some are single, others double; some pale 
yellow, others of a deep orange colour, and 
others are quite white. The Narcissus Poeticus, 
so often mentioned by the poets, is said by Lin* 
neus to be pale yellow ; the nectary edged with 
deep purple, and but one stalk grows out of the 
spathe." 

" Was not Narcissus supposed to be a beau- 
tiful youth?" 

" Yes, the ancients assert that Narcissus, 
enamoured of his own beauty, passed his 
days gazing at his own image, reflected in the 
clear waters of a crystal stream. At length he 
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died, when the nymphs, coming to look for his 
body to lay it on the funeral pile, found in its 
place the scented flower that bears his name : 
thus Thomson says : 

" Narcissus fair, 
As o'er the fabled fountain hanging still." 

This flower is usually considered to be the 
emblem of egotism and self-love." 

" And the leaves of the Narcissus, aunt, how 
long and slender they are, and their colour 
such a beautiful green I Are leaves of any use 
to the plants from which they spring?" 

" Of the greatest ; for it is supposed they 
perform the same office to plants as lungs do to 
animals." 

'^ Oh, aunt, is it possible I I cannot under- 
stand this assertion ; plants do not breathe." 

"Perhaps not, exactly, my dear child, but by 
their pores and minute and delicate veins, leaves 
absorb and transmit the air and moisture; they 
aid greatly in the nourishment of the plant, and 
throw off the superfluous juices ; they also are 
of the greatest use to shield the stem and tender 
buds from the burning heat of summer, and 
likewise from the nipping cold of winter; you 
see, therefore, they are most important parts of 
the vegetable kingdom, and hereafter we must 
consider them at greater length. At present 

2 
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we must qmt this interesting subject, and to- 
morrow I will describe to you the classes, which 
it is necessary you should learn by heart." 
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Tm not of the earthy but in wisdom I'm great, 
I speak in the senate, and govern the state ; 
I rule in the sky, and I rule in the sea. 
And the stars in the heavens can't shine without 

me. 
The sun in his glory would soon have to rue, 
Were I to forsake him, which ne'er will I do. 
From the bright orb of day, to the dark shades 

below. 
Surrounded by troubles and sorrows I go : 
Then swift I mount up, my blue sky to inherit. 
And flourish again both in strength and in 

spirit. 



SPINNING AND WEAVING. 

England is universally allowed to be the 
greatest manufacturing country in the world : 
let us, therefore, devote a portion of our time 
to the following concise account of one of the 
first manufactures established during the year 
1331, when two Brabant weavers, driven from 
their own fire-sides by the disturbances in that 
country, came and settled at York, " a circum- 
stance," said King Edward IIL, "that may 
be of great benefit to us and our subjects ;" but 
there was not much cloth made in England till 
the reign of Henry VII. The origin of the arts 
of spinning and weaving is lost in the obscurity 
of fable. The Egyptians ascribe the invention 
to their goddess Isis, and the Hindoos trace it to 
the remotest period of their fabulous history; 
but this could apply only to cotton and flax, for 
in those countries wool was not known. The . 
historian Varro says, sheep were introduced 
into Greece by Hercules, and it is probable 
that the first attempts to manufacture wool, in 
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Eorc^, were made by the Athenians. Among 
both the Greeks and Romans spinning was the 
chief employment of the women. Their ma* 
chinery employed in weaving, though perhaps 
mde in its conslruction, was, in principle, simi« 
lar to that still in use ; and the process of foil* 
ing and preparisig the clotl^ seems to have 
resembled the modem practice in every ma* 
terial point, except that of shearing the nap, 
with which the ancients do not appear to have 
been acquainted. The diief seatof the Roman 
manufacture was at Padua. 

Sheep came originally from A&ica; in that 
countiy the animal bears hair instead of wool, 
acnd it k only in colder climates diat its cover- 
ing gradually acquipes a woolly texture. 

In the year 1335, Philip^ of Hainault, virife 
of Edward III., established a mannftoturing 
t5olony at Norwich, which is generally con- 
sidered the foundation of that branch of indus- 
try in England. It has, howeveiv been ascer- 
tained, there wei^ several guild fraternities of 
^weavers, in various parts of the kingdom, in 
the middle of the twelfth century, and it was 
an art that had been practised a sufficient 
length of time to be considered by the inhabi- 
izants almost indigenous to the soil. To the 
Thoenicianfi the Britons were indebted for the 
first hints towards manufacturi^ cloth, and the 
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Gauls also imparted much valuable informa- 
tion. According to Strabo, they made one of 
coarse harsh wool, woven very thick for winter ;. 
another kind made a fine wool, dyed several 
different colours ; and wool spun into yarn was 
woven chequerwise, forming small squares, 
some one colour, some another, — hence, pro- 
bably the tartan. 

The Gauls and Britons excelled in the art of 
dyeing. Pliny enumerates several herbs used 
for scarlet and purple ; a beautiful yellow from 
tansy; brown from nut leaves; other colours 
from lichens ; and the woad, used for blue, this 
being the favourite colour of the Britons. 

Pliny also tells us the art of manufacturing 
cloth from the inner rind of trees split into long 
threads, was practised not only in Britain, but 
Spain, Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 

During the reign of Edward, wool was al- 
lowed to be exported, and produced one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds per annum, at the rate 
of two pounds ten shillings a pack, a laige sum 
in those days. At a much more recent period 
(1816) the value of wool shorn in England was 
estimated at about five millions sterling; and 
when manufactured conjointly with the Spanish 
wool imported, (amounting to about six hun- 
dred thousand pounds,) must have exceeded 
twenty millions. 
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As a proof of the improvement in the manu- 
factures of the present day^ we need only re- 
member the feat performed by desire of the 
managers of the Ontario mills, at Manchester^ 
in the United States, where the wool was taken 
from the sack in its natural state (it might have 
been shorn from the sheep's back in ten 
minutes), and in nine hours and fifteen minutes 
precisely, the coat was completed, and worn in 
triumph by one of the party concerned. The 
wool was picked, greased, carded, roped, and 
spun; the yarn was worked, put into the loom, 
and woven ; the cloth was fulled, coloured, four 
times shorn, pressed, and carried to the tailors, 
and the coat completed, all within the above 
mentioned time. The cloth was not, however, 
of the very finest texture, but was very hand- 
somely dressed, and fitted the wearer remark- 
ably well. 

At Rome and Ravenna, and some of the 
larger French towns, there were, as early as the 
ninth century, manufactures of woollen stuffs, 
of iron wares, inlaid with gold and silver, and 
also of glass. 

Cotton fabrics appear to be of great antiquity, 
as the inhabitants of India understood the art 
of calico printing at least as early as the time of 
our Saviour. The importance of the trade to 
England at the present time will be explained 
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•by the following history of a pound weight of 
loanu&ctured cotton r^-^** The down oame from 
the East Indies to London; from thence it 
went to Lancashire, where it was made into 
yam; from Manchester it was sent to Paisley, 
where it was woven ; it was next sent to Ayr- 
shire, where it was tamboured; afterwards it 
was conveyed to Dumbarton, where it was hand- 
sewed, and again returned to Paisley, when it 
was sent to a distant part of the county of Rei^- 
£rew to be bleached: thence it returned to 
Paisley, and was finished at Glasgow, and sent 
per coach to London. It would be difficnlt to 
ascertain precisely the time taken to being this 
.article to market, but it may be pretty near the 
truth to redcon it three years from the moment 
it was gathered in India, till in cloth it arrived 
at the merchant's warehouse in London, whither 
it must have been conveyed five thousand miles 
by sea, and nine hundred and twenty by land, 
besides contributing to the employment of no 
less than one hundred and fifty people, whose 
services were required in the carriage and manu- 
facture of this small quantity of cotton." 

Of the vast importance of this trade to Eng- 
land, some opinion may be formed by the fact 
that, each working hour earns one thousand 
pounds sterling I Forty thousand pounds weight 
of cotton wool is spun, and in three minutes 
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the length of the thread would more than en- 
compass the whole earth ! A young lady of 
Norwich succeeded in spinning from one pound 
of cotton woolj a thread of two hundred three 
thousand yards ; equal to upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifteen English miles. It has been 
calculated this thready if woven, would produce 
about twenty yards of yard^Wide muslin. Such 
is the perfection to which spinning machinery 
has now been brought^ that from one pouiul of 
cotton wool, threads are spun, whieh if stretched 
out^ would measure one hundred and sixty- 
seven miles in length. 

In Canada, they now spin the wiM cotton, so 
common in marshy grounds throughout Britain, 
dnd also weave it into a febrie most useful in 
the cottager's establishment. 

In Scotland, we have dept in sheets spun 
from nettles, and dined off a nettle table- 
cloth. 
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I believe that old England's the land of my 

birth ; 
rm indebted for life^ to both water and earth ; 
Mj favourite dress is a beautiful green^ 
Tet in France^ or the Highlands^ I seldom am 

seen, 
But in winter and summer, I sometimes wear 

white, 
By way of a change, both by day and by night; 
And if frost and snow chance to cover the 

ground. 
Some patches of red oh me will be found. 
I am not like an egg, and yet often am laid : 
My substitute sometimes of brick may be made. 
I can often provide hungry cats with a feast. 
And yet am more useful to man than to beast 
AU sizes of birds take their rest on my head. 
Exactly the same when alive, as when dead* 
I am sometimes so thin, I'm like nothing at all. 
But at others so thick, that I look like a wall. 
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VISIT TO THE CAMELS AT THE ROYAL 
FARM NEAR PISA. 

Leghorrty \Zth May. 
The Coral Manufacture^ and Jews' Synagogue, 
(considered one of the finest in Europe), 
proving sufficiently attractive to detain some 
of our party a whole day for their examina- 
tion, not wishing to separate, we decided upon 
postponing our departure; and, accordingly, 
sauntered into the broad street of the city, 
where infinite amusement awaits travellers in 
the endless variety of costume they encounter. 
Greeks, Turks, Russians, Armenians, Alba- 
nians, Jews, (of whom there are said to be 
twenty thousand resident) hurrying to and 
fro; in short, no city affords so good a repre- 
sentation of a masquerade, as do the streets of 
this commercial town, interesting also as being 
the first free port established in the Mediter- 
ranean. Various are the attractions displayed 
in the shop windows, collected from every 
country, and eagerly purchased by the passing 
stranger, who is in pleasing ignorance that 
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what is so easily brought into the town is by 
no means easily taken out again ; the custom- 
house examination being extremely severe 
when you depart — a circumstance once verified 
by a luckless and unoffending doll^ sent from 
England with all her wardrobe^ cradle^ &c. &c. 
destined for the young Princess Mathilde de M. 
The box was addressed to Leghorn^ where^ in 
due course it arrived, and where, probably^ 
it still remains, for the doll was contrabands^— 
and beyond the gates k eould not pass* All 
the exertions of the Prince, a powerful noble^ 
resident at Rome, &iled in extricating the 
Bambina from the clutches oi the custonwhouse 
officers* 

Our progress through this crowded tho* 
rou^fare was finally arrested, by meeting our 
old friend the Baron G. de G., who told ua he 
was then waiting for a carriage he had ordered 
to convey him to the Cateina^ (a farm belonging 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, situated about 
twelve miles from L^hom, and four firom 
Pisa,) and strongly urged our accompanying 
him to see the camels domesticated there, and 
ranging at liberty, as if in their native desert. 

We willingly complied with his request, and 
the carriage, one of the genus TinumeUe, (an 
open sort of caleche,) making its appearance, 
we svriftly passed the g^teo of the town, aiid 
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drove tlurough a very uminteresdng coantrj^ 
which finally brought us to the farm-hoose^ a 
pretty buildmg, situated in an extensive forest 
of cork-trees^ pines^ and evergreen oaks* Just 
as we drove indde the gates, we met ten large 
camels, heavily laden with faggots of wood^ 
setting out for Pisa, whither some of them 
proceed with similar toads every market-day, 
, On inquiring where we could see more of 
these meek patient-looking animals, a farm 
servant replied, they were all out in the wood, 
three miles from the house. Thither we re* 
solved to walk, infinitely to the discomfiture 
of the fanner, who now appearing, tried to dis* 
suade us firom the expedition, evidently not 
wishing to lose his $iesta by officiating as our 
guide. 

During our walk, the Baron told us this was 
his second visit to the Ccacme; his first being 
in 1821, when he counted e%hty-nine old, and 
fifteeti young camels ; since when, the fanner 
Baid their numbers had greatly decreased* 
Each succeeding year, the climate becoming 
colder, the animals, especially the old ones, 
perished rltpidly, although their breeding at 
all. ill £urope> is a convincing proof of the 
comparative mildness of this part of Italy. 

JaSi^ a very long, thou^ beautifiil ramble 
thrpugh the forest of cork-trecas^ pine> and 
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evergreen oaks, we began to fear our search 
would be in vain, when, suddenly emerging 
from the thicket, two camels, an old and young 
one, appeared in sight, coming in the direc- 
tion in which we stood ; and well were we 
repaid for our broiling walk, by the sight of 
these interesting and singular-looking animals, 
wandering at large, as if in their native wilds, 
for Italy can only be called their country by 
adoption. Shortly afterwards we found a herd 
of nine, — some quietly browsing the branches 
of trees, others lying down, (their position is 
highly curious) — others ruminating, allowing 
our approach almost near enough to touch 
them, and then only moving away a few paces, 
sufficient for us to observe their method of 
walking — so different from other animals, — as 
they move hath legs on the same side forward, 
at the same time, instead of alternately. The 
accompanying sketch exemplifies this far better 
than any written explanation, and, with the 
camel lying down, were copied from drawings 
made by a friend, whose long residence in the 
East enabled his attentively studying all their 
habits and peculiarities, and to whom we are 
indebted for calling our attention to this one 
in particular. 

Our return to L^hom was enlivened by a 
discussion relative to the mode of travelling in 
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the East; aod the Baron's anxious inquiries 
respecting the difference between Camels and 
Dromedaries. These latter are the monture of 
all toarists in that country^ where the camel 
ranks as the cart-horse^ and the dromedary as 
the more elegant saddle-horse or hack. 

To describe the fairy land throagh which 
we drove, would be impossible: the 4side8 of 
the road at times sparkled like the mines of 
Gokonda; tjien suddenly the glittering light 
fluttered in the aar« and perchance some stray 
insect rested on otir sober garments, for 
myriads of the graceful fire-fly sported in 
the fields, lured by the calmness of an Italian 
sky. 

Ere enterii^ the gates of the town, we 
passed a large caravan, drawn by seven liorses, 
the travelling conveyance of a tame seal, the 
property of a Venetian lady« who exhibited the 
animal for profit, joumeyiiig herself in a smart 
German caleche, and always sleeping therein 
{neft in the whitest of night-<»ip8, as we once 
saw her head thrust onit of the window), to 
keep guard over her favourite, who was cat^ht 
near Trieste, on the Adriatic, and bad been her 
prisoner for two years. We had met before, 
on the banks of the Danube, and then paid a 
visit to the poor animal, who, however, did 
not appear unhappy. His head strongly re- 
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sembled that of a Danish dog, whose ears had 
been closely cut ; the eyes round and large, jet 
black, exceedingly soft and expressive, with, 
however, a slight glance of cunning : the nos* 
trils kept closely compressed, excepting when 
he reared his head to breathe (or in seal 
language to blow), which he does loudly but 
rarely ; the tail like a fish, strong and capable 
of supporting him in a standing position, while 
he rose to shake hands, using the two fins near 
his head for that purpose. He was exceedingly 
obedient, and very fat, and apparently very 
fond of his mistress, kissing her. hands, by 
taking them in his mouth, (of immense size, 
and lined with teeth to correspond.) The tub 
in which he lived, being made in a slanting 
form, (when travelling, is suspended so as 
to avoid all jolting), the water is the deepest 
in the middle, and is changed twice a-day; 
never given but in small quantities. The 
word of command being issued, the mistress 
standing by, holding a small riding whip in her 
hand, the animal rolled round and round with 
incredible swiftness, in the deepest water; then 
standing up, presented first one fin, and then 
the other to be shaken, ending by kissing the 
Padrona's hands, and then stretching over the 
side of its prison, looked most anxiously for 
the usual, re ward of fish, which, on receiving 
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he deliberately killed them all, then care* 
fully cleaned out all their insides, and when 
ready, ate them slowly, and with apparent 
difficulty. 



HYMN. 

In every varying scene of life. 
To thee, my God, I'll raise a song ; 
Nor shall adversity impede. 
The praises which to thee belong. 

Supported by thy guardian care. 
Thy kind paternal hand I'll own ; 
What state of life I best can bear. 
Thou know'st, O God, and thou alone. 

Should storms of dire affliction come. 
Or smiling pleasure gild my days ; 
In pain or bliss, " Thy will be done !" 
To thee I'll turn with love and praise. 
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EDWARD VERNON; 

OR, SELFISHNESS REPROVED. 

Mrs. Vernon was still young, "when, by the 
melancholy death of her husband, she was left 
a widow with two children: Edward, who at 
the date of his father's decease was six years 
old ; and Emma, a year older. Mrs. Vernon, 
whose sole happiness was centred in her chil- 
dren, was much distressed to observe in the 
conduct of her son many little traits of selfish- 
ness ; and though in other respects a fine high- 
spirited boy, still this unfortunate vice create^ 
great uneasiness in his mother's mind. In 
addition, when he met with the slightest con- 
tradiction, he would often answer in a most 
improper manner, and if out of humour, would 
get in a passion with his sister, whom he, 
nevertheless, loved vinry tenderly, and who, 
being of a gentle amiable disposition, almost 
always gave way to him in everything. With 
his playfellows, too, he constantly quarrelled, 
and not unfirequently with himself also; this 
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behaviour distressed his tender mother most 
deeply. 

My youthfbl readers, there is no &ult more 
unpardonable than selfishness, nor any which, 
if once indulged in> is more difficult to conquer; 
and I am sure, that if you knew the pain you 
cause your affectionate parents by giving way 
to evil passions^ you would use your best 
endeavours to check and repress them ; and if 
you could foresee the misery the indulgence 
of selfishness, anger, deceit, and every other 
vice, is sure to entail upon you in after life, 
you would bless the kind monitors who reprove 
you, instead of, as I fear is but too often the 
case, forgetting the advice given to you, and 
repeating the offence. But now to my story. 

The first of May being bright, clear, and 
sunshiny, Mrs. Vernon told her children they 
might go into the garden, and amuse them- 
selves in making garlands of any of the flowers 
they could find, in honour of the return of 
summer. There was a small patch of gentian 
in one comer, whose beautiful deep blue 
blossoms shone brightly in the sun. 

" I will have those flowers ! " exclaimed 
Edward, sprii^ing towards the bed; 'Uhey 
are much the prettiest I ever saw ! — ^there are 
none here to be compared to them I Oh I what 
a lovely garland they will make !" 
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*^May not I too have a few of thenar' saidl 
Emma gently, as her brother stooped to gather 
the purple blossoms; "there are many more 
than you can use." 

*^No, indeed," replied Edward; ^^you shall 
not have a garland like mine. Go," con* 
tinued the selfish boy, "there are plenty of 
other flowers that you may take. Those yellow 
tulips will do very well for you." 

Without making any reply, Emma quietly 
went to the othef end of the garden, and filled 
her frock with tulips. When she returned to 
her brother, his garland was finished, and left 
upon the ground, while, caught by some new 
fancy, he had run away, and was in full chase 
after a brilliant butterfly flitting from flower to 
flower. Throwing down her tulips, Emma 
took up the garland, and was admiring its 
beauty, when Edward came running back^ and 
angrily exclaimed : — 

"Leave that alone I — how dare you touch 
jny flowers 1" 

"Take it," said Emma, holding it towards 
him ; " but pray do not look so furious ; you 
quite frighten me with those lai^e eyes." 

"What is the matter, my dear Edward?" 
cried Mrs. Yemon, who at this moment ap^ 
proached her children. 
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** Mamma," replied her son angrily, « Emma 
has taken my garland." 

*^ Well, my dear," answered his motber, 
" there is no great offence in that, surely. I 
do not suppose Emma wanted to deprive you 
of it" 

'^ No, indeed, mamma," said Emma ; " I only 
wished to see how it was made, to form mine 
like it" 

** But, mamma," continued Edward, " I 
wanted it myself." 

" Yes," said his mother, " and, like a selfish 
boy, you would not lend it to your sister for 
five minutes." 

"But," replied Edward, "the garland is 
mine, and I have a right to do what I like 
with it" 

. "That is quite true, Edward," said Mrs. 
Vernon ; ** but was there any necessity for you 
%o put yourself in a passion about such a trifle ? 
.Could you not have gently asked Emma to 
return it, without screaming as you did just 
now firom the other end of the garden ? Now, 
if the garland had been mine, I should have 
had gre^t pleasure in lending it : but you. . . . 
however, it certainly is your own, and there- 
fore you have a right to do what you like with 
it. Come, Emma, I want you to read to me 
in my little honeysuckle arbour; and remem« 
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ber, Edward, that if you wish to walk with us 
this evening, you must be in a better temper 
than you seem to be at present." 

Edward was a little surprised that his mo- 
ther had twice told him the garland was his 
own, and had agreed with him that he had 
a perfect right to do what he liked with it ; 
and though greatly disappointed at not being 
allowed to accompany her to the arbour, he 
determined to try and appear gay and happy, 
though he could not help feeling some remorse 
for the unkind manner in which he had treated 
his gentle sister. However, he ran for some 
time about the garden, singing and whistling ; 
but he soon grew tired of being alone, and 
wished he might join his sister, and listen to 
the pretty stories she was reading aloud to Mrs. 
Vernon. So true is it that selfishness and ill- 
temper always bring on their own punishment ; 
for had he, even after his first burst of passion, 
instead of insisting that the garland was his 
own, confessed his fault, and implored the for- 
giveness of his mother and sister, he would now 
have been happily seated in the arbour. 

But as it is not necessary that my young 
rieaders should be deprived of any pleasure 
through the selfishness of Master Edward, we 
will follow Mrs. Vernon and her daughter. 

'* My dear Emma," said her mother^ *' here 
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is the History of the Cock, which you were 
so anxious to read; it is very amusing; I 
will go on with my work, and listen to you." 

Emma tQok up the book, and began as fol- 
lows : — 

'^ Of all the birds we read of in history, the 
cock is perhaps the most interesting. Every 
body is acquainted with this tenant of the 
fimn-yard, yet but few persons bestow on him 
the admiration which he deserves for his gene- 
rosity and nobleness of character. Monarch of 
the domestic fowls, Chanticleer protects his 
young family from the attacks of every in- 
truder, and bestows on his children the delicate 
morsels that fall in his way, calling them around 
him, and dividing the spoils amongst his hungry 
chickens, instead of feasting upon them him- 
sel£ Surrounded by his cherished family, at- 
tending their steps, and guarding them &om 
danger, the cock often expresses his happiness 
by crowing loudly and flapping his wings ; and 
his *' shrill clarion" is daily heard as soon a^ 
mom appears, awakening the inmates of the 
farm, and reminding them that the hours of 
sleep are over. The plumage of this bird is 
also much admired ; his feathers are glossy and 
of various bright colours ; his hackles long, and 
his tail generally full £md graceful. His bril- 
liant red comb and wattles too must not be 
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forgotten^ nor yet his clear bright eye, and firm 
and noble step. 

*^ At the battle of Trafalgar, where our ship 
the Colossus suffered so severely, » one of the 
hen-coops being shot away during the fiercest 
part of the action, the poor hens secreted 
themselves in every dark comer they could 
discover ; but the cock, perched on the shoul- 
der of Captain Morris, then severely wounded, 
and, as if his pugnacious spirit had been roused 
by the furious conflict he witnessed, flapped 
his wings, and crowed heartily in that situa- 
tion, to the no small encouragement of the 
seamen, who, determined not to be outdone by 
the gallant bird, declared he was true game, gave 
him three cheers, and continued the engage- 
ment with redoubled alacrity. 

**In ancient history the cock is much cele- 
brated from the following circumstance. The- 
mistocles, the Athenian general, when march- 
ing against the Persians, who had invaded 
Greece, perceiving the little ardour manifested 
by his soldiers, told them to remark the vigour 
and courage of two cocks who were fighting by 
the road side. 'Observe,' said he, *the in- 
vincible bravery displayed by these birds ; yet 
they have no inducement for their exertions 
but the love of glory ; whilst you fight for your 
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hearths, fer the sacred tombs of your fore- 
fathers, and for your liberty.' 

** This short harangue reanimated the courage 
of the army, and Themistocles gained a great 
victory. The Athenians, to commemorate this 
-event, instituted a yearly festival, in which a 
combat of cocks took place ; and the Romans, 
imitating their example, trained birds for the 
purpose of fighting, and they introduced the 
practice into Britain." 

We cannot close this little history without 
adding a few lines on the cruelty and inhu- 
manity of this barbarous amusement, and it 
seems strange that it should so long have been 
allowed in a civilized country. 

The reading was here interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant, who gave a letter to 
Emma; and on receiving her mother's per- 
mission, she opened it, and with much pleasure 
read the following lines: 

*' My dear Emma, 

" Papa has kindly given us a may-pole, 
which we have decorated with flowers, and 
made quite beautiful ! We are all going to be 
dressed up this afternoon ; Julia is to be the 
queen, and we her attendants and court We 
want you and Edward to come and drink tea 
with US5 if Mrs. Vernon will allow you ; you 
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must be in fancy dresses. We shall be so 
merry. Do come. 

" Your affectionate, 

" Eliza Mfii-vnajB.'' 

^^Oh, how delightful!" exclaimed Emma; 
** Mamma, may we accept this invitation ?" 

" Yes, my dear," replied her mother. 

^^ And Edward ?" said Emma, with hesi* 
tation. 

'^ Yes, he shall accompany you, if he has 
recovered his good humour. You may go and 
show him your letter." 

Enchanted with this permission, Emma 
ran gaily away to seek her brother, who, to her 
surprise, she found lying on the grass, looking 
very doleful. 

" What is the matter, my dear Edward ?" 
she said, gaily. 

" Nothing," he replied, drily. 

** Look," cried Emma ; " here is something 
which will, I know, please you ;" and she held 
up the letter. 

Edward instantly sprung from the ground ; 
all his ill-humour vanishing at the thoughts of 
the delightful party they were to join ; and h^ 
ran off to ask his mother to lend him a scarf he 
had worn as a turban on a similar occasion, but 
to his great disappointment, Mrs* Vempn told 
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him she wanted the scar^ and could not, there- 
fore, lend it to him. 

**0h, but mammay' replied Edward, **you 
have so many more. Indeed I will not 
hurt it" 

" No, Edward," said his mother, " I will 
answer you in your own words, — * The scarf is 
mine; I have a right to do what I like with 
it.'" 

Poor Edward felt that he deserved this re- 
proof, and made no further effort to obtain the 
scarf, but bursting into tears, he threw himself 
into his mother's arms, and earnestly entreated 
her forgiveness, which she at last granted, 
upon bis promising to amend his faults. Eager 
to shew his repentance, Edward then ran for 
the garland, the cause of so much sorrow ; and 
when £mma returned to the room, insisted on 
her accepting and wearing it at the fiSte, and at 
her intreaty Mrs. Vernon consented to lend 
Edward the scarf; and whenever, in after life, 
he felt any return of his old vice — selfishness, 
jie thought of the Gentians, and immediately 
conquered the evil passion. 
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THE EARLY YOUTH OP AN EASTERN 
HIGHLANDER. 

A TALE FOUNDED UPON FACT. 
CHAPTER I. 

" Winnow not with every wind, and go not into 



every way 



99 



Could we dive into the hidden recesses of the 
hearts of our friends and acquaintance, even 
those by whom we are more immediately sur- 
rounded, how few are there who would not be 
compelled to acknowledge the truth of that 
trite observation, the force of example: how few 
but must confess it was the fellowship of evil 
example first led them to enter the vortex of 
dissipation, or tread the paths of sin, and 
banished, at least for a time, those pure pre-* 
cepts of virtue, which it is the aim and endea* 
vour of every thinking and anxious parent to 
implant in the mind of their child. 

I have been led into this train of thought 
more particularly, by dwelling upon the follow- 
ing tale, which I shall endeavour to lay before 
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my readers, in the words, as nearly as I can 
recall them, in which it was related to me* 

*^ A long period of leave of absence having 
been granted me, in consequence of some 
severe wounds received in storming the lines at 

B y I determined on paying a visit to an 

old friend and brother officer, who had pitched 
his tent in a part of the wilds of Badenoch, one 
of the most elevated districts in the north of 
Scotland, lying amidst the Grampian moun- 
tains, and traversed by the river Spey, one of 
the finest in the country for size and extent, 
and also remarkable for the rapidity of its 
course, of which due advantage is taken by the 
inhabitants for floating immense rafts of mag- 
nificent timber from the forests of Glenmore 
and Strathspey to the sea. 

" Over the great lordship of Badenoch, the 
Cumyns formerly held rule, whose deeds of 
daring and cruelty are conspicuous, in early 
Scottish history, when chief warred against 
chief, and the sword and spear were seldom 
sheathed. These constant attacks necessarily 
made the style of building requisite, less of the 
peacefiil farm, than the repelling fortress. The 
ruins of strongholds and castles are numerous, 
though now mere shells of masonry, excepting 
a few, where circumstances have united to 
modify and not destroy the ancient building. 
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*' As the influence of more peaceful feelings 
spread even in these Highlands, as the fatal 
ascendancy of clanship wore away, and pro- 
perty became more divided ; as the red-handed 
Highland chief merged in the peaceful laird, 
the people, though still far from possessing the 
courtesies of the Southrons, and neither freed 
from the influence of superstition nor all the 
rudeness of the Highland cateran, are gradually 
sobering down, and turning their attention to 
agricultural pursuits, and the comforts of their 
own fire-side. 

" The system of feuing lands for periods of 
ninety-nine years or more, even in small crofta 
of one acre, or half an acre, on which the 
tenant builds his own cottage, gives them a 
feeling of property attaching to the soil ; while 
the influx of English sportsmen, in their pe- 
riodical visits to the hills of mist, and their 
equally laborious exertions in the piscatory 
line, have not only stamped a value on these 
lands of formerly despised moor and heather, 
but by diflusing a knowledge of distinction of 
property, a boundary line of mine and thim^ in 
which the Highlander is singularly deficient, — 
by the increased circulation of money, and in 
the certain disposal of any small article of 
home produce they may have to ofler, — all 
th^se united are contributing to turn the hot- 
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blooded Highlander into the enduring pea- 
sant. 

** The small property of Inverchaolain, pur- 
chased by my friend Colonel C , was 

situated in a lateral strath or valley^ opening 
into the lai^er strath of the Spey river, in 
which the mountain-bum or stream of Caolain 
is finally engulphed* The name is derived 
from the Gaelic language^ — inver or inner, 
signifying fit for crop or tillage ; and caolain or 
caohamlainy a small water or rivulet 

^* An ancient square tower of several stories, 
enclosed within a high screen or wall^ having 
small round turrets at two of the corners, had 
been converted into the modern dwelling- 
house ; retaining of its original feudal distinc- 
tion as a military fastness, the thickness of its 
walls, its small windows well stanchioned with 
iron, the massive oaken door studded with 
large nails, and some trace of the deep sur- 
rounding ditch, once its chief defence. 

^'Within the building still remained the 
vaulted kitchen partly hewn out of the native 
rock, with at one end a deep well of pure and 
never-failing water; — the old hall, with its 
once richly-carved, though now mutilated ceil- 
ing, and chimney-piece of coarse sand-stone, 
on which was rudely sculptured the represen- 
tation of a cat playing on a fiddle, standing on 
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the head of a fox chasing a man ; the centre 
piece being a monogram of the former owners' 
names ; and on the opposite side to the cat^ was 
the faint outline of a fish^ but whose occupa- 
tion must ever remain an enigma^ as all further 
traces of the chisel had vanished before the 
ruthless destroyer — Time. 

"The tower stood boldly on a rocky crag, 
forming the base of Scuir Dhu, (the black 
peak,) while the modem and more humble 
farm offices, erected on a small space of even 
ground, were partially concealed by magni- 
ficent old trees fi*inging the sides of the burn. 
Of these trees, the pine, oak, birch, and elm, 
are indigenous to the soil ; but the silver fir, 
beech, and maple, were not introduced till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and are sel- 
dom found of large size, unless near old man- 
sion houses, and, as in the present instance, 
contributing in no trifling measure to the 
beauty and embellishment of the small Highr 
land glens. 

" It had become imperious to attempt some 
defence against the augmenting encroachments 
of the Caolain, which, fi*om the unusual and 
continued heavy rains late in the spring, had 
carried off not only a considerable proportion 
of soil, but threatened the foundations of the 
farm buildings; more especially, as, for the 
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convenience of an easy attainment of water, a 
channel into the farm-yard had been conveye4 
from the bum, which now menaced turning 
its whole force in that direction ; for, like all 
similar streams having their source in the 
higher hills^ it was subject to most rapid and 
destructive floods, in the language of the coun- 
try termed spates^ and whose ravages exposed 
the tenant or proprietor to constant detriment 
and loss. 

** In Scotland it is customary to execute most 
undertakings not within the limits of certain 
calculation, by contract, or, as there termed^ 
specification. Whether this custom proceeds 
irom the inbred and somewhat inordinate 
greediness of gain with which our northern 
blood is said to be infected, or the national 
supineness and indolence in the method of 
labour, is not for me to pronounce; but it is 
considered the most economical and expedi- 
tious mode of obtaining your end, and to it, of 
course, the Colonel resorted. Though evcQ 
this system has its drawbacks, inasmuch as any 
omission or doubtful expression of terms in the 
specification lays open a field for extra charges 
jand litigation ; at the same time, any deviation 
from the details as laid down in the execution 
of the work, forfeits the payment, and is the 
employer's best security. 
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"Sorely puzzled was my poor friend in fram- 
ing such a document as would ensure the end 
he wished^ and leave nothing requisite unsaid ; 
never having been conversant with anything 
of the sort, and indeed the undertaking itself 
being novel in this part of Scotland, where the 
Mrs. M*Larty system of * I canna be fashed' 
eminently prevailed, and any defence against 
allowing nature the riotous and unrestrained 
impetus of good or ill unthought of. 

"Having made some few observations in 
my varied wanderings, marches and counter- 
marches, on the Continent, perhaps more so 
from contemplating the possibility of one day 
turning the sword into the ploughshare, 1 felt 
considerable interest in this business, and as- 
sisted with all my little knowledge in compos- 
ing this specification. 

" Notice of the intended work being adver- 
tized in the county paper, and posted at the 
church-gates of the three nearest parishes, and 
on the walls of the neighbouring smithy; a day 
named for the examination of the site and 
specification; the final day fixed when the 
sealed tenders for executing the work would be 
received ; the lowest ofier being sometimes, but 
not always accepted. 
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THE LETTIGA. 

At length we reached the town of Pallazzolo, 
whose streets were, if possible, in deeper holes, 
and more slippery, than the wearisome road we 
had travelled. Great was the attention, the curi- 
osity, the amazement we excited ; and it being 
a festtty we had the fiill benefit of all idlers to 
gaze upon us as we rode along. The question 
now became, where were we to lodge ? Inn 
there was none ; and the comforts of a Capu- 
chin convent, sometimes occupied by travel- 
lers, as detailed by a recent party, did not 
tempt any of us to intrude upon the good 
fathers. Our first halt was opposite the prin- 
cipal church, where a man civilly ofiered two 
rooms in his house, that could soon be swept 
clean I This did not sound tempting, and on 
inspection we declined his hospitality, and 
decided upoii storming the palace of the Baron 
Gabriele Judica, the great man of this small 
town ; and accordingly rode boldly into the 
palace yard, inwardly comforted by the out- 
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wdly respectable appearance of the mansioD, 
for we had loi^; made the melancholy dis- 
covery, the word Palace, in the sunny South, 
has a far different meaning to what it obtuna 
in onr own colder, but much more comfortable 
country. 

The clatter of iron-bound hoofs soon drew 
the attention of some of the Baron's retainers, 
and various heads appeared through various 
windows. To these heads we made known our 
forlorn condition, petitioning one night's lodg- 
ing under their lordly roof. The heads with- 
drew; and presently descended to the court, 
accompanied by the bodies of the Baron's 
gardener and cook, and followed by a fait tail 
youth, in a full suit of bright nankeen, who, 
carefully surveying our party, ended by re- 
questing we would dismount, even though, as 
the cook informed us, the Signor Barone was 
unwell, had eaten but little dinner, and was 
gone to bed I 

The domestic chaplain now appeared, fol- 
lowed by a venerable serving-man, carrying a 
huge bunch of keys, and preceded by the 
slender youth. We all af^ocmled some remark- 
ably dirty stairs, and ciossinjr a gloa rf ^ to- 
chamber, found ourt^ulvos in the boj 
some member of the baronial ha| 
whose, we must ever reiiiaii 
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all events^ it proved the owner was not &sti- 
dious as to the whiteness of his linen^ the bed 
remaining as it had been left on rising : various 
suits of clothes^ (looking very like the cook's) 
hanging pendant on some dilapidated chairs ; 
a handsome assortment of venerable saddles, 
adorned with shreds of moth-eaten velvet — 
their sole relic of former grandeur ; rusty bri- 
dles, broken whips, and arms and legs of what 
might once have been chairs and tables, added 
to several inches of dust and dirt upon the 
floor, formed the furniture of this chamber, 
added to a large collection of black-looking 
books, which led us to conclude the cook must 
be a literary man. Here we were invited to 
sit down ; and the window being opened, we 
remained, watching the fruitless attempts of the 
cook^ gardener, and serving-man, to open a 
certain door, that stoutly resisted every kick, 
pull, push, or shake bestowed upon it by the 
energetic trio, until, concentrating all their 
force, they made one unanimous rush upon 
the enemy, whose lock, yielding before such 
an attack, they burst triumphantly into the 
adjoining room, though hardly in the way 
usually adopted by the victorious, for they en- 
tered on their heads; the serving-man rolled 
over the gardener, and the gardener rolled over 
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the cook, whose wig rolled off as the gardener 
rolled over its owner. 

After expressing considerable surprise at 
their misfortune, and accusing each other as 
the cause, they picked themselves off the floor, 
entering the room duly armed with a collec- 
tion of brooms, accompanied also by the cice-^ 
rone (or guide to the antiquities excavated by 
the Baron in the neighbourhood), who proved 
a very useiul auxiliary in the sweeping line, as 
far as we could judge through the black cloud 
floating into our room, for the door being 
broken, refused to shut until its injuries had 
been mended. 

The dust having partially subsided, our nan- 
keen friend politely invited us to take posses- 
sion of this new apartment, which, as one end 
was decorated with wire doors, enclosing va- 
rious books, we conclude was the library : to 
say the brooms had succeeded in making it 
dearth would be to deviate from the strict vera- 
city maintained by my grey goose-quill, but it 
was bearable. On the walls were traces of 
massive gilding, — remnants of its feudal gran- 
deur, still peeping through the plain white- 
wash, or rather what had once been white ; a 
singularly uncomfortable and dangerously in- 
firm cane sofa, and three superannuated velvet 
chairs, plainly told us not to sit down, and 
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moving aboat was equally hazardous, as the 
floor presented such alarming declivities and 
holes, it required no small degree of ingenuity 
to cross it, looking, as we passed, at the grim 
portraits of the Baron's ancestors, until we 
reached the window, or glass-door, opening 
upon a balcony. 

Here a new difficulty arose, for this glass 
door appeared as averse to opening as our 
wooden friend, and a far more alarming spe- 
cies of obstinacy, for when touched, the re- 
maining panes of glass, — (many were, alas! 
no more) — shook so frightfiilly, none of our 
party ventured to go near; the serving-man, 
gardener, and cook, respectively tried their per- 
suasive powers without effect, when suddenly it 
yielded to a gentle effort from the slender 
youth ; and then, judge of our despair — once 
open it refused to shut I — the hinges groaned, 
the glass rattled, but no farther progress did 
he make, until patience proved the conqueror, 
and then, in the true spirit of contradiction, it 
would only stay open when propped by a por- 
tion of the marble countenance of one of the 
Barcm's excavated warriors* By this time our 
previous hunger had increased to absolute vorap- 
city, and there being no sign of food, we peti- 
tioned for a table, on which to spread the 
remains of our own provisions ; and loudly 
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did our young friend bawl for the wanting piece 
of furniture ; and while awaiting its arrival^ he 
told us he was the Baron's nephew^ had served 
on board an English ship, from whence his 
uncle recalled him, to assist with his sister in 
taking care of the Baroness, who was mad. No 
table appearing, he went himself in search of it, 
and presently the sound of many feet approach- 
ing, led us to hope that at last we should be fed, 
when lo I in shuffled a little square old man, 
in a snuff-coloured coat, and brown scratch wig, 
surmounting a dark red face, with very ordi- 
nary features, and hands that evidently had 
never been near water since he commenced his 

e 

excavations : this figure being humbly followed 
by the chaplain, physician, lawyer, cicerone, 
nephew, gardener, serving-man, and cook, we 
conjectured must be the Baron in person, and 
so it proved ; but his appearance was pleasant, 
compared to the style of conversation we had 
to endure: the drawling monotony of tone, 
added to the pedantic and dictatorial mode of 
utterance, would inevitably have lulled us aU to 
sleep, had it not been for the reaction caused 
when his satellites buzzed forth their admira- 
tion of his discourse at the end of each sen- 
tence, by a grunt, or a groan, in chorus. His 
niece too, now joined the party — a nice laugh- 
ing black-eyed girl, who appeared as tired of 
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Pallazzolo as we were. Her uncle finding, I 
suppose, we were not likely to relieve him of 
his collection of terra cottdy heads and vases, 
in exchange for four thousand pounds hard cash, 
suddenly shuffled out of the room, nor did he 
leave upon our minds any exalted idea of the 
dignity of a Sicilian Baron. His suite shortly 
followed this old Seigneur du Village^ and as all 
chance of a table appeared hopeless, some of 
our party commenced unpacking our provi- 
sions on the sofa, while I continued my survey 
of the library. In an alcove stood a large 
bed, behind which was a sort of half-door, 
half curtain, and beyond this again, a very 
good room, where, to our excessive amusement, 
was comfortably housed, a gaily painted red- 
and-blue lettiga, its poles, and dl the harness I 
— ^by £ur the most singular coach-house I had 
ever seen, for there being no other entrance 
than through the library, whenever the Baron 
wished to use his lettiga, it must have been 
lifted over the bed, and then lowered through 
the window into the street The lettiga is the 
national carriage of Sicily, (or rather was, for 
during the last few years, roads having been 
made through the island, carriages on wheels 
can now be used): it is entirely built of wood, 
in shape like a vis^a-vis^ or double sedan chair, 
holding two people; biit instead of being carried 
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on poles by men^ the poles are slung to the 
saddles of two mules^ who follow one another 
exactly like the porters of a sedan. The leader 
of the party is usually a horse, carrying the 
traveller's luggage, fastened on one of the huge 
pack«saddles of the country, on whose summit 
is perched one of the muleteers, armed with a 
stick, and grasping in his hand a fragment oF 
rope that serves for a bridle to hid horse, whose 
head is nearly buried in badger skin, fur, little 
bells, and woollen tassels. Over the man's 
arm hangs pendant another rope, fastened to 
the head of the first lettiga-mule, whose enor-* 
mous saddle rises into a high pcnnt before and 
behind, from which a double row of large and 
very noisy bells s[tretch across. The invlea are 
g^ly ornamented with many-coloured tassels^ 
fringes, and trappings, of worsted, besides brass 
decorations, wild flowers, &c. The seccmd or 
last mule, is caparisoned like his companion^ 
and followed by a man, armed with a long pole, 
about twelve feet long, with which the animals 
are respectively poked, as he thinks proper; he 
also /occasionally (idministers a prick -with the 
shar^ thorn growing at the end of the aloe-leaf> 
which can travel in his pocket, and is denomi* 
nated the puntineUo, It is of the greatest con^ 
sequence having sure-footed mules for lettiga 
work, as one fiilse step is fatal : the weight of 
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the machine upon their back prevents the 
animal recovering itself, and down go the poles, 
and over rolls the lettiga, in a manner described 
by a fiiend T.ho had made the experiment, as 
any thing but pleasant, especially if it happened 
in a river^ as it did to him, for he was fished 
out again with the greatest difficulty, and that 
too, when he was half drowned. On good 
road the lettiga-mules go a very peculiar pace — 
a sort of run, which is particularly agreeable for 
the saddle* I rode one upwards of four hundred 
miles, and never was more pleasantly mounted 
in my life. Their shoeing is similar to the 
custom in the South of France, where the shoe 
turns up high in front of the hoof, by way of 
preservation. The upper half of the lettiga 
is painted black ; the lower any bright colour 
the owner may fancy. The chief inconvenience 
arises from the difficulty of getting in, there 
being no steps, so you must substitute a chair, 
stone, or one of the muleteer's knees ; the doors 
too, are not very wide, and one plump female 
we watched trying to make good an entry into 
one at Messina, nearly failed in the attempt. 
The price of a lettiga when new, is eighteen 
ounces, or thirty-five pounds sterling ; the whole 
expense for the carriage, mules, harness, &c. 
two hundred and thirty-nine ounces, or one 
hundred and twenty-one pounds. A fine lettiga 
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mule is seldom bought for less than fifty pounds. 
They are rarely worked until three years old ; 
but the peasantry throughout the island work 
their poor animals when only three months. 
When the owner dies^ the mule's omiaments 
and trappings are blacky in equal quantities 
with the gay colours they may previously have 
had. In the Toledo, or principal street of 
Palermo, we met a lettiga, painted the brightest 
green, carried by beautiful milk-white mules, 
richly caparisoned, and gaily ornamented with 
large silver bells ; the servants in bright scarlet 
liveries, embroidered with silver lace. 
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ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 

The unwearied sun is gone to light 

The other half of earth ; 
To thee, fisdr moon, is given the night ; 
We hail thee queen of all that's bright. 

And bless who gave thee birth. 

We bless thy light, we call thee Moon, 

We know not what thou art ; 
Received from Heaven a gracious boon, 
As dear to us as he of noon. 

Cold warmer of the heart ! 

All things are bright beneath thy beam. 

So clear, so soft, so pale. 
And yet so lovely; it would seem 
As thou hadst kissed the dark-blue stream, 

And smiled upon the vale. 

Adieu to thee, thou glorious thing ! 

So far and yet so bright ; 
'Tis late, and I no more may sing ; 
Accept the homage that I bring. 

Good night, sweet moon, goQd night ! 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN TURNING. 
No. 1. 

In cold, snowy weather, what a delightful and 
healthy amusement turning is for little boys, 
instead of idling their time, or perhaps getting 
into mischief and disgrace. Let us go into the 
carpenter's shop, and look at a lathe, and 
perhaps we may even be allowed to turn it. 
See how steadily yet swiftly the wheel goes 
round, carrying with it the wood, which is 
screwed upon a brass hoop called a chuck. 
But first let me explain the use and power of a 
lathe. Its great perfection is, that it enables 
you to make objects perfectly circular, and the 
workman by its aid can perform neatly, exactly, 
and swiftly, work, that if done by the hand, 
that is, with chisels and saws, would require 
great labour and much time. By whom this 
useful and ingenious machine was first in- 
vented, is not exactly known; but as it was 
used by the Greeks and Romans, it must be of 
great antiquity. 

There are lathes of various kinds, but at 
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present we will speak only of the one usually 
used by carpenters and joiners. Put your foot 
on the board underneath^ called the treadle^ 
gently^ do not press it too hard ; there now, 
let it rise by itself, it requires but very little 
labour to make the wheel turn easily, lightly, 
and smoothly. 

Now take up this tool, which is called a 
gouge ; you will observe its shape, hollow down 
the middle, and rounded at the edges, to pre- 
vent its catching in the wood. With this tool 
you work off the roughest part of the wood. 
Place this long piece of steel, called the rest, a 
little below the middle of the wood, and quite 
close to it. Hold the tool upon the rest, your 
right hand grasping the handle, and your left 
pressing upon the steel part, to keep it quite 
firm. Now turn the wheel, and as the wood 
revolves, let the tool slightly touch it, so as to 
remove the roughness and inaccuracies, at first 
gently, or the tool wiU either be suddenly 
forced away, or else it will splinter the wood. 
When your work is become tolerably smooth 
and round, press the gouge nearer still, and let 
it slide gently up and down the rest, so as 
to make every part of an equal size. To do 
this it is not necessary to make the wheel go 
very quick, and a little practice will enable you 
soon to turn it without fatigue ; use first one 
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foot, then the other, so as to be able to work 
equally well with either. You may now hold 
the gouge sideways^ and it will make the wood 
quite smooth, and tolerably well polished 
After this you must use another tool called a 
chisel. You see the edge is flat, and slanting, 
so that it is longer on one side than on the 
other ; it requires much more care and practice 
to use it skilfully than the gouge. First raise 
the rest nearly to a level with the top edge of 
the wood ; hold your tool a little upwards ; if 
going from right to left, the longest point of the 
tool must be the highest ; if going from left to 
right, the tool is held the contrary side. Keep 
the upper edge quite above the wood, allowing 
only the middle and lower part slightly to 
shave off all the roughness. Try to work 
to the end of the wood, without altering the 
tool, then go back again, and so on, as many 
times as are needful, to render your work per-* 
fectly smooth, round, and polished. 

After this is accomplished, take a piece of 
sand-paper, press it upon the wood, making 
the lathe go >ery quickly, first one way, then 
the other, moving it up and down, to prevent 
the edge of the sand-paper from cutting lines 
in the wood. Having thus removed any rough- 
ness that the chisel had left, rub a few drops of 
oil over the work, and dry and clean it, by tak* 
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ing some of the shavings in your fingers^ and 
with them finish up the polisiung, turning the 
lathe very swiftly all the time. 

Almost all kinds of woods are used for turn- 
ing ; Beech, Sycamore, Laburnum, HoUy, and 
Box, are perhaps the best, particularly the two 
latter; and another time we will explain the 
best method of preparing and keeping them, so 
as to render them fit for the lathe. 
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I AM unknown to man, woman, and child, and 
yet, men, women, and children, are indebted 
to me for life. I shall be found in the houses 
of both rich and poor, though I never enter 
a town, but delight in a rural residence, or 
country seat; and in a neat white-washed 
village, always prefer the end* I carefully 
avoid broad day light ; but at the beginning of 
evening you will be sure to meet me ; and 
although I am the first person you will meet in 
England, yet, such is the difference of cha- 
racter, in France I am sure to be the last. I 
have nothing to do with Scotland, never having 
been in that country, but still I delight.. in 
reels. 
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THE JUNIPER TREE. 

I BELXEYE the Juniper is much less common in 
England than it is in Scotland^ where^ espe- 
cially in the Highlands^ it grows with great lux- 
uriance, sometimes even to the height of fifteen 
feet, or more; branching out like any other 
tree, and when covered with the dark blue 
berry, which succeeds the small yellow flower, 
it is anything but an inelegant plant, with its 
small, sharprpointed, bluish, evergreen leaves 
clustering on the tough branches, covered with 
reddish bark. 

The earliest mention of the Juniper tree will 
be found in the first book of Kings, about 906 
years before the Christian era, when the pro- 
ject Elijah took refuge in the wilderness of 
Beersheba, to avoid the persecution of King 
Ahab. "He went a day's journey into the 
Wilderness, and came and sat down under a 
juniper-tree : and as he lay and slept under a 
juniper-tree, behold then an angel touched 
him, and said unto him. Arise and eat." 

The fruit of the Juniper (which is seldom 
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matured until the second year) has a strong, 
though not unpleasant smell; the taste is sweet, 
until bruised, it then becomes bitter, and pun- 
gent. A spirituous water is distilled from the 
Juniper berry, and also an essential oil^ both of 
which are valuable ingredients in medicine; 
and we are told, that in Sweden, the berries are 
made into a species of jam, highly relished by 
the natives at breakfast. In Germany a sauce 
is extracted from the fruit, which is served up 
not only with wild boar, but also with other pork, 
to give it the same flavour. Linnaeus tells us 
the Laplanders infuse the Juniper berries, and 
drink it as we do tea and coffee. In former 
times, the town of Inverness (capital of the 
North Highlands) used annually to export a 
ship's cai^o of Juniper berries, which were sent 
to Holland for the manufacture of gin. It is 
thought Inverness-shire is the native country of 
the Juniper tree, which grows to a large size 
on the mountain sides, that enclose the '^ Glen- 
more-nan-Albin^ or Great Glen of Scotland. 
The flowers of this evergreen, if examined with 
a microscope, would be found a most beautiful 
model either for the jeweller, or the ornamental 
sculptor. 

The straight branches of this tree are much 
used for whip handles, their excessive tough- 
ness rendering them difficult to break, and very 
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high prices are given for bundles of them in, 
London. Some of the branches twist naturally 
in a most curious manner. I have seen a very 
handsome branch-candlestick, carved by a sim- 
ple shepherd in Lochaber, from one piece of 
Juniper, which had all the appearance of many 
different pieces joined together by the hand of 
a finished workman. 

The wood of the Juniper tree is very hard, 
beautifully veined, susceptible of a very high 
polish, and is admired when used as veneering 
for cabinet furniture, being firagrant, and of a 
yellow colour. Pliny says, "the juniper has 
the same properties as the cedar," adding, " that 
it grew in Spain to a great size, and that where- 
ever it grows, the heart is found more solid than 
cedar." This tree reaches a large size in some 
parts of Africa, and we see in one of the rooms 
of Chantilly, a slab of Juniper wood, nine 
inches in diameter, that was taken firom a tree 
growing at the top of a high mountain in Switz- 
erland« It has been said, that a coal of juniper 
wood, covered with ashes of the same kind, 
will keep on fire a whole year. David alludes 
to the heat of these coals as a punishment to 
the false tongue : " Sharp arrows of the mighty 
with coals of juniper." — Psalm cxx. 4. The 
wood is also excellent for turning into spoons, 
ladles, boxes, &c., and the old English epicures 
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had their spits made of it, which imparted a 
grateful relish to their food. 

If curiosity tempted the traveller into one of 
the small carpenter's shops in Florence, he 
would find the delicious perfume like incense, 
which wafted upon his senses as he passed the 
door, proceeded firom a few embers of juniper 
wood, which, with the berries, are also burnt in 
the hospitals on the Continent to fumigate the 
rooms of the sick. The oil of juniper, mixed 
with that of nuts, is considered an excellent 
varnish for pictures, and wood-work, and also 
preserves iron from rusting.' When the plant is 
young, the meadow oat is thought to be capable 
of destroying the juniper, and also that grass 
will not grow under the latter ; but I have often 
seen it flourishing in as great luxuriance as 
under many other trees. 

Of all birds, thrushes and grouse are the 
fondest of the berry, upon which they greedily 
feed ; and the heathcock of Germany is said to 
be uneatable in the autumn, being so strongly 
flavoured with juniper berries. When ripe, 
the firuit was formerly used in this country, 
dried, as a substitute for pepper, and is still 
employed in Germany for culinary purposes. 
The resin powdered and rubbed into paper, 
prevents ink from sinking through it, for which 
it is fi*equently used under the name of pounce. 
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NETTING. 

My dear Young Friends : — Idleness, we 
are often told, is the root of all evil ; but indus- 
try is a virtue much to be admired and culti- 
vated, for it occupies the mind, as well as the 
fingers; it employs the understanding, and 
exerts the genius. It is therefore my inten- 
tion to write to you now and then, and to send 
you patterns, directions, and recipes, for various 
kinds of work, and paintings, many of which 
will be equally interesting, and amusing to 
boys, as well as to girls, and will enable you all 
to learn to exercise your own talents, and to 
fill up leisure hours, diat otherwise might hang 
heavily on your hands, with useful and pleasing 
employments; and when you are practising my 
instructions, which I will endeavour to make 
as clear as possible, remember the words of an 
old woman, ** Never be idle," and never say 
you cannot do anything until you have tried, 
and are assured you cannot accomplish it. 

This letter is to teach you the art of netting; 
and to make my explanations more easy, I 
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have drawn you a pictui^ with various patterns. 
The hands shew the position they must be 
held in to form each lpQp:*^a is the netting- 
pin always held in the left hand ; b, the needle 
held in the right To form the stitoh^ liold 
the pin firmly, close up to the former row; 
bring the thread (I suppose the needle to be 
filled with thread) over th6 pin, round your 
three first fingers, then under the pin, and lay 
jour thumb upon it; then bring the thread 
round back again, letting it pass over your little 
finger, through the loop formed on your other 
three fingers, and then through the stitch of 
the netting already done ; when the needle is 
-drawn out, let the Jirst loop slip off your 
fingers, keeping the other one tight till you 
have drawn the knot on a line with the other 
one on the upper part of the pin ; — lastly, slip 
the second loop off your little finger, puU the 
thread tight, and a strong knot will be made. 

Netting requires some practice to enable 
you to make the loops all quite even ; if the 
knots are not pulled tight enough* they will 
become loose, aqd spoil the appearance of your 
work, as some will be long and others very 
short ; but, when once learned, netting is an 
agreeable and a very useflil employment. You 
must also be instructed bow to join the threada 
properly. For this purpoeej after having re- 
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filled your needle, lay the new end under the 
other, between the first finger and thumb of 
your left hand ; then bring the other piece of 
the thread, round the thumb, behind its own 
end, and in front of the other end, which must 
be pulled through the loop (you formed round 
your thumb) and held there firmly, till the loop 
is tightly pulled close up to the knot of the last 
Stitch. 

To begin netting, or, as it is usually called, 
to make a foundation, is very troublesome ; but 
the following plan wiU make it easier and more 
expeditious. Fill your netting-needle with silk 
or thread, fasten a piece of strong silk to a pin- 
cushion, that must be firmly screwed to the 
table. Net two loops on the silk, take out 
your pin, net two more into them, and so on 
till you have got a sufficient number of loops 
to form the foundation, (about from sixty or 
eighty will be enough for most purses,) cut oflF 
the two first loops that are fast to the silk, and 
run a narrow ribbon through them lengthways ; 
you thus have your netting begun, and can go 
on without fiirther trouble. The same founda- 
tion will do for various pieces of work; you had 
better therefore make it of strong dark coloured 
silk, and when you have done with it put it 
away carefully till you require it again.. 

To net round and. round, you merely joii;i 
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the two end loops. The purses in Plate VL 
should be netted in plain, or shaded silks* 
No. 2, is netted round, till you come to the 
opening, when you must net backwards and 
forwards^ until you have sufficient room for the 
fingers to enter the purse. This done, net the 
other end round and rounds exactly the same as 
the first one, taking care to count the rows. 
Sew up both ends firmly with silk of the same 
colour; slip on the slides, and fasten on the 
tassels, which are made by winding some of 
the silk over a piece of card, cut the exact 
depth you wish your tassel to be. When suf- 
ficiently thick, pass a piece of silk under the 
loops, draw it very tight, so as to pull them all 
up together, knot it firmly, draw away the 
card, and wind the end of the silk several times 
evenly and tightly round the collection of 
loops, so as to form the head of the tassel, 
&sten it off so that it cannot give way ; cut the 
other ends of the silk, and sew the tassel to the 
end of the purse. 

No. 3, is netted round and round, and the 
clasps then sewn on. 

No. 4, is very pretty, and makes a neat bor- 
der. Net one row on a very large pin, then 
net fourteen stitches into each of the former 
ones, and, lastly, net two rows on a very small 
pin. 
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No. 5. Net six rows on a small pin, then 
take a large one, and net four stitches into 
every alternate loop ; finish with two rows on 
the pin first used. 

No. 6, the same as No. 5, with the addition 
of one large row to make the edge. 

There are a great many other kinds of net- 
ting, which shall be spoken of in a future let- 
ter. I will now only add, that boys may em- 
ploy themselves with it as well as girls ; the 
latter may do the finer work for purses, bags, 
&c. &c. in silk and gold thread ; while the 
former can make landing-nets, fishing-nets, 
coverings for fruit-trees, and borders for flower- 
beds in string or yarn, using very large needles 
and pins made of wood. The borders for flower- 
beds are very useful, as besides having a light, 
elegant appearance, they keep off the attacks 
of hares and rabbits, and when stretched and 
painted they look exactly like wire. 

And now, my young friends, adieu. If you 
like my letters, you shall soon hear again 
from. 

An Old Ladt. 
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MAGIC PICTURE. 

Take two level pieces of glass, (plate-glass is 
the best) exactly the same size ; lay one on the 
other, leaving a space between them by past- 
ing a piece of card at each comer. Join these 
glasses together at the edges by a composition 
of white of egg mixed with lime slaked by ex- 
posure to the air. Cover all the edges with 
parchment or bladder, except at one end, 
which is to be left open to admit the following 
composition. 

Dissolve, at a slow fire, six ounces of hog's 
lard with half an ounce of white wax, to which 
may be added one ounce of clear linseed oil. 
This must be poured, while liquid, between 
the glasses at the end that is open, which must 
then be closed up like the other sides ; after 
this fasten with gum a picture or print, painted 
on very thin paper, with its fece to one of 
the glasses. While the mixture between the 
glasses is cold, the picture will be quite con« 
cealed, but will become transparent when held 
to the fire. 

The glasses may be fixed in a frame. 
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PRECIOUS STONES, 

EMBLEMATIC OF THE MONTHS OF THE TEAR. 

*^What are you reading, Nora?" said Teresa 
Neville to her cousin, Nora Germaine, on 
entering the drawing-room at Delamere Park : 
" is it a letter you have written, or received ?" 

" Oh, it is not a letter," replied Nora, " but 
the translation of those German definitions of 
precious stones, with their mottoes, for every 
month in the year. You know the original 
copy was given me by the Countess Irmengarde, 
of Eppenstein, and old Lady Bouverie has un- 
fortunately taken a fancy to it; but, under- 
standing neither German nor French, I have 
been obliged to translate it into our mother 
tongue : listen while I read it." 

" First of all," said Teresa, " let me under- 
stand what I am going to hear. Did not the 
Countess say it was customary in Germany to 
wear the stone belonging to the month in 
which you were bom P So doing, the talisman 
imparted its good properties to the wearer ? — at 
least this was the impression in her country ? " 
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"Yes; exacdy so," replied Nora; "and this 
is why Lady Bouverie wishes to obtain the 
translation, for, being bom in December, she 
intends purchasing a large turquoise imme- 
diately, in the hope it may procure her * bril- 
liant success and good fortune in every under- 
taking,' — ^but now do let me begin to read. 

" 'January. — Jacinth or Garnet — Fidelity 
and constancy in all our sentiments. 

"'February. — Amethyst — Shields the wearer 
from violent emotion, and bestows tranquillity 
of mind. The ancients imagined wearing an 
amethyst preserved you from intoxication, and 
diminished sleep. 

" ' March. — ^Blood-stone. — Successfiil enter- 
prise in every dangerous undertaking. 

"'April. — Diamonds or Sapphire. — Em- 
blems of repentance or of innocence. — Con- 
noisseurs assert the best mode of studying or 
judging the water of a diamond, is to examine 
it under the foliage of a thickly-leaved tree. — 
Anselmus Boetius saith the sapphire procureth 
the wearer favour with princes. 

" ' May. — Emerald. — Success in love.— Car- 
danus attributes to the emerald great power in 
divination. 

' June. — Onyx. — Health and long life. 
' July. — Pearl or Cornelian. — Emblems of 
oblivion of all the miseries of love and friendship. 
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— Pearls were considered by the ancients to be 
not only emblematical of purity, but its pre- 
servative. 

"'August. — Sardonyx. — Conjugal fidelity. 
Epiphanius asserts that the Sardonyx causeth 
him that weareth it to be free from fear, and 
nobly audacious. 

" * September. — Crysolite. — Cures or protects 
from madness. 

" ' October. — Opal or Aquamarine. — Em- 
blems of hope or misfortune. The Opal is said to 
preserve the wearer from disease : hence in the 
East it is much used in form of amulets. Wurt- 
zung states the Aquamarine is useful in all dis* 
eases of the heart. 

" * November. — Ruby or Topaz. — Fidelity in 
friendship. It is reported of the Ruby that 
it preserveth the wearer from sorrow and 
danger. 

" ' December. — Turquoise or Malaquite. — 
Brilliant success and good fortune in every 
enterprise. The Turquoise possesses, more- 
over, the additional property of confirming 
friendships. It is an universal favourite with 
the Persians, who believe, that to look on it 
when first awake in the morning, ensures pro- 
sperity, and highly strengthens and preserves 
the sight during the day. In Persian it is 
called 'Firuzeh,' or 'Firuzel;' or according to 

3 
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the original orthography, * Piruzeh,' which sig- 
nifies victories, or fortunate. Rucus, in his 
liistory of precious stones, asserts, the Tur- 
quoise becomes pale and discoloured when the 
wearer is infirm or afflicted. Cardanus relates 
wonders concerning the virtue of this stone in 
the cure of melancholy. Eastern mineralogists 
always rank the Turquoise among precious 
stones, but by many it is considered a disco- 
loured petrifaction of bone, whose brilliant 
blue may be diminished by heat, and even en- 
tirely extracted, on its immersion in distilled 
vinegar.' " 

** Perhaps Nora," said her cousin, "on learn- 
ing these properties of her favourite ornaments. 
Lady Bouverie will try some experiments upon 
them ; and pray, beg she will acquaint you with 
the result : is it not a fiiend of her's who pos- 
sesses the enormous turquoise I have heard 
you mention?" 

" Yes," replied Nora ; ** a Russian countess, 
whose name I forget, with whom Lady Bou- 
verie became acquainted at Florence. This 
stone measured four inches long, and three 
broad, and was of sufficient thickness to sup- 
port a deeply sculptured representation of a 
battle scene on ihe surface ; the colour, how- 
ever, was not good, being a palish blue, bor- 
dering on green. The Countess had it mount- 
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ed, and wore it as an armlet^ but it was more 
remarkable for size than beauty." 

" Is not the Turquoise very easily imitated?" 
enquired Teresa- 

"I believe with less diflSculty than any other 
gem," replied her cousin; "but I have been 
told there is one certain method of proving 
its reality: rub the stone with a piece of 
gold — a ring, or any other ornament, and if the 
gold leaves a black mark upon the surface, it is 
a genuine turquoise ; if, on the contrary, no 
trace remains, (probably owing to the brilliancy 
of the polish which can be given to compo- 
sition), you may feel certain you possess a 
fictitious stone." 

" I am sure I am very much obliged to 
Madame d'Eppenstein," said Teresa, "for; with- 
out her I never should have known so much 
about precious stones. I wonder whether she 
could tell us any more customs of her country ; 
she really is a delightful person, and I do so 
like to talk of her 'Father-land,' as she calls 
Germany; for, very properly, it suppasses all 
other countries in her estimation, though she 
does allow Old England comes next. Home is 
home, I suppose, after all." 

" Why, it ought to be," interrupted Nora ; 
" and I have often heard mamma say she used 
to enjoy a tour upon the Continent exceed* 
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ingly, for^ in addition to the change and beauty 
of the scenery, it made every comfort at home 
Bppear doably valuable on her return ; but if 
you wish to hear any more of the Countess 
Irmengarde's informalioDi I will read the anec- 
dote she permitted me to write, after she had 
related it the other evening, and with which 
old Lord Bouverie was so much delighted ; he 
said it almost made him forget the gout ; — 

'^ < THE IRON BING8 AND GOLDEN HAIB. 

" ^During the years 1813, -14 and -16, when 
Prussia had collected all her resources in the 
hope of freeing herself from the heavy yoke 
France had laid upon her, as well as other 
countries, the most extraordinary feelings of 
patriotism burst forth. Every thought was cen-^ 
tred in the struggle for liberty; every coffer 
was drained ; aU gave wUlingly, both rich and 
poor; indeed, such was the glorious unanimity 
with which the whole nation acted, that even 
the Emperor Napoleon's attention was excited, 
and he keenly criticised such generous patriot-: 
ism. In every town altars were erected, on 
which all ornaments of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, were offered up for the good of 
the country. Massive plate was replaced in 
the richest palaces by dishes, plates, and spoons 
of wood* Ladies wore no other ornaments 
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than those made of iron^ on which was' engraved/ 
* We gave gold for the freedom of our country^ 
and, like her, wear an iron yoke.' One even-* 
ing a party of friends had assembled in the 
house of one of the wealthiest inhabitants of 
Breslaw: amongst the young girls was one, 
beautiful, but very poor ; and when her com* 
panions were boasting what each had contri- 
buted towards the freedom of their country, 
alas I she had no offering to proclaim, for she 
alone had none to give. With a heavy heart 
she took her leave, and returned sorrowing to 
her own home, lamenting her inability to con- 
tribute to the glorious cause. As unrobing for 
the night, the thought suddenly flashed upon 
her mind she could dispose of her beautiful 
hair, and add the produce to the public fund. 

" * With the earliest dawn she flew to a hair- 
dresser, related her simple tale, and parted 
with her luxuriant tresses for a trifling sum, 
which she instantly deposited on the national 
altar, and re-entered her quiet home, her eyes 
sparkling with delight, at thus having contri- 
buted her mite towards the emancipation of 
her country. 

'^*Her patriotism soon reached the ears of the 
officer appointed each day to collect the various 
offerings; he related the circumstance to the 
President, who received a confirmation of the 
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fact from the hair-dresser himseli^ and whose 
own patriotism kindling in the recital, he 
voluntarily proposed resigning the long fair 
hair then in his possession, provided it was re- 
sold for the benefit of their ' Father-land.' The 
ofier was gratefully accepted : iron rings were 
made, each containing a portion of the treasure, 
and these rings produced far more than their 
weight in gold ; all were wild to possess a lock 
of the hair of this noblest of Prussia's daughters; 
hundreds and hundreds of pounds were given 
for a single ring, and thousands flowed in to 
fill the cofier in so holy a cause.' 

'* At the conclusion of this interesting anec- 
dote, one of many, I believe, that Madame 
d'Eppenstein could relate, she told us these 
rings were supposed to possess a charm that 
gave relief to diose sufiering from violent head- 
achy and now, Teresa, to our respective stu- 
dies." 
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THE ilABLY YOUTH OP AN EASTBRK 

HIGHLANDEE. 

CHAPTER II. 

^* A good name is lathei to be chosen than great 
riches ; and loving favour rather than silver and 
gold.** 

*^ SmrEinr caddidates presented themseLvea ; i 
was curious to see them, and yadga, by their 
outward bearing, the degree of importance they 
attached to< the employment 

^They proved of varied casts: two were 
young, and kept guard before the door wrapped 
IB their plaids;, and incessantly volubte in (to 
me) unintelligible Gaelic, so that they ba£9ed 
my penetration. 

^^ One was an elderly grey-headed old man, 
extremely well dressed, speaking good English, 
and apparently indifferent as to being success- 
ful, or not, and interested solely in the frequent 
contemplation and use of a mull, or snuff-box, 
formed out of a well twisted, Highly polished 
ram's horn, mounted in chased silver, vrith a 
small uncut cairngorm by way of lid, and on 
my declining his polite offer of a 'snechin,^ (not 
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having a HighlandeifB k>ve for 6auff) he in- 
formed me tfud mull was a highly esteemed 
heir-loom amongst his people, having been 
presented by their chief to his graod&ther, a 
fitvoorite fbUower of the family. 

" A fourth competitor, was a huge, square* 
bmlt, haid-leatured man, who had long been in 
the habit of road-making, and to judge by the 
colour of his complexion, equally long in the 
habit of allaying the thirst such labour occa- 
aioned, by copious draughts of mouniatM dew; 
but was not so conversant with the oanstraction 
of embankments against an impetuous moun- 
tain torrent; and two other young men honestly 
confessed, they had never before attempted a 
similar work, and put in their estimate for the 
chance of being chosen, and earning their 
experience, to the probable detriment of their 
employer. 

'^The seventh, (who particularly attracted 
my attention from his singular likeness to my 
former commanding officer, whose life fell a 
sacrifice to fatigue after the battle of Vittoria) 
stood awaiting the result, with evidently consi- 
derable anxiety; though he tried to carry it 
off by a careless turn upon his heel, and appa- 
rent interest in refidding his plaid, when sus- 
pecting he became an object of attention to my- 
self and his companioxis. 
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« <^ He was tall and well made ; fair, and ex« 
ceedingly good-looking; but it was the dee]^ 
thought of his projecting and rather alarming 
brow, — the somewhat fierce, though inquiring 
glance of his dark blue eye, and the habit, ap«- 
parently acquired by thinking, of rather stoop«- 
ing, which gave him interest in my eyes, who 
have the weakness to fancy myself something 
t>f a judge of character, and a decided disciple 
of Lavater. 

*^ At length the successful candidate became 
known, by their papers being returned to the 
less fortunate, who immediately departed, and 
I rejoiced to see Angus Mclvor (on whose 
appearance my attention had been fixed), called 
into the house to settle finally when he would 
commence the work* 

^'. A severe rheumatic attack having confined 
me to my room for several weeks, when I could 
contrive to crawl to the river side, I was asto- 
nished at the rapidity with which the bulwark 
had been constructed. 

'' Angus paid only occasional visits to his nu- 
merous workmen left under the superintend- 
ence of it clever foreman, to whom he deli- 
vered his instructions and orders, and who for 
his greater assistance, had the before-named 
-specification, to whidh he could refer* 

On conversing with Mclvor, I found be 
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was Engaged ia various other undertaking^, 
in many distant parts of the Highlands^ to 
superintend each occasionally, fully engaging 
his time." 

** He said * they were all speculations indeed, 
and the profit but little ; still that little was 
honestly come by, and he had early learned 
that * hmesijf is the best policy^ — ^he had worked 
hard for his bread, and earned his experience 
by the sweat of his brow ; but he trusted the 
ivorst was now past, aiid that times were men(t- 
ing with him.' He told me he did not belong 
to that part of the country ; but I shall now en- 
deavour to give his narrative, word for word^ as 
he related it : — 

*' ^ I am the second of three sons of a widowed 
mother, who resided on a small property of her 
own, situated in a particularly wild strath near 
Fort Augustus. Of my father I have no recol- 
lection, and believe he died during my infancy, 
which passed in much the same manner ais 
other children, who have only the controul of 
an indulgent mother to repress their irregu- 
larities. 

** * We were all well to look at ; light hair and 
complexion, blue eyes> and . a singular resem- 
blance to each other, obtained us the name of 
the ^ fair laddies*' 

*^ * My mother, with the general ambition q£ 
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her country^ strained her utmost means to en- 
sure the best education she could procure for 
her sons, and after having exhausted the lore 
of the village Dominie, we were duly advanced 
to the dignity of assisting in the school-house 
at Fort Augustus. 

<^ < Here, though no longer a military post of 
importance, nor garrisoned by many troops, we 
still saw something more of men and manners 
than in our sequestered village of Auchindoir, 
which, deeply situated in Glan Shelig, (or the 
valley of hunting,) was rarely visited by a 
stranger, unless a stray roe or hunted deer fled 
for refuge to the perpendicular sides of our 
ru^ed mountains, where its safety was usually 
secured, and the baffled sportsman^ afler under- 
going the scrutiny of every eye, and obtaining 
the humble refreshment we could offer^ retraced 
his weary steps. 

" ' This school attendance, with superintend'- 
ing and aiding in the cultivation of my mother's 
crofts, chiefly employed my time until sixteen 
years old* My elder brother (some years my 
senior) had selected a profession, and lefl the 
maternal home. My younger brother also (who 
was unusually tall) had yielded to the allure- 
ments of the drum and fife ; thus, of her three 
Jinr laddies, I only remained to receive an in* 
cfreased proportion of a mother^s tenderness. 
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^* ^ With flmall means for purchasing, I begged 
and borrowed books wherever I could obtain 
them, for I was fond of reading, and inclined 
to spend more time amongst my books than 
could well be spared from more active por* 
suits. 

*' ^ About this time the arrival of some new 
settlers in the village occasioned much surprise, 
as well as conjecture, and their proceedings 
quickly engaged much of my thoughts and at- 
tention. 

** * They consisted of an old man and four 
younger, with a woman, who appeared to be 
the wife of the old man ; and in time I dis<- 
covered two of the younger were their sons. 
The venerable appearance of the &ther, his 
grey hair^ mild countenance, and placid man- 
ner, were strongly contrasted by the restless 
and watchfiil looks of his companions ; espe- 
cially of one, a tall and robust figure, fine and 
handsome countenance, with piercing black 
eyes, and long black hair. 

** ^The house they inhabited was at the fer*- 
thest end of the village, nearest the mountains, 
but they had no land to cultivate, and were ap- 
parently without any means of subsistence. 
The day seemed passed in idleness at home, 
though they equally shunned all acquaintance 
and conversation: no one who called being 
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admitted; no one, though within, visible ; and 
their ponies, of which they had several, seemed 
jaded, and worn down with fatigue. 

" * These strangers had not, however, come iO 
their new dwelling unprovided with furniture, 
&c., for several carts had arrived heavily laden 
with luggage, but all in the dead of night, 
Jthough the road was neither good nor safe in 
darkness. 

^* * Though I called them carts, however, in 
those days they hardly deserved the name, 
being made of the lightest material and rudest 
construction of open spars, and used chiefly for 
the carriage of peat, drawn by a small Highland 
garron, whose harness consisted entirely of 
twisted birch twigs and bark, with a collar 
formed by a roll of straw and heather. 

" * Several weeks elapsed, and as these people 
continued to discourage all attempts made by 
their neighbours to become more sociable, they 
gradually became forgotten by all but myself 
But my curiosity was not to be balked: I con- 
sidered, conjectured, and watching late one 
night, traced them to the mountain side, up a 
small bum, where suddenly I lost all clue to 
their movements, and was nearly abandoning 
my search, when, far up the glen, I saw a faint 
curl of blue smoke ascending from the ground, 
which at once revealed their trade of-— smug- 
glers. 
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" « In those days the severity of the excise 
laws was bat beginning to penetrate into the 
fastnesses of the Highlands^ where the laws 
themselves, and their representatives, were heM 
in the greatest abhorrence, and every means 
resorted to for their evasion* 

^' * Having now discovered the occupation of 
these strangers, I becarafC more bold in my 
manner towards themt; and finding I knew 
their secret, and was neither to be intimidated 
nor deterred firom observing them, the old 
man, and apparent chkf of the party,, adopted 
anodier course^ and began professing great 
interest and regard for me ^ and learning how 
my time was passed> and what were my 
prospects in life, strongly advised my joining 
in their trade, explaining how rapid was the 
sure return of gain, and how trifling the risk. 

^ ^ The bait took ; the golden harvest was too 
alluring to be resisted; and of the moral evil 
I recked not. 

^ ^ The old man offered me every instructiotn 
and assistance until I should have made money 
enough to start &r myself. To my mother, 
whose means, though quite adequate to her 
wants, had no great overpkis, I did not dare 
apply for any money, or indeed allow her to 
suspect any intention on my part of venturing 
on so hazardous a plan ; I therefore consideired 
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how to gather together a sufficient sum for my 
first attempt, and by the sale of some wool, and 
two wethers belongmg to myself realized what 
would purchase three bolls of barley. 

^^ ^ Hie old man then instructed me in the 
method of steeping, malting, and drying the 
com; finally, tending the still, and explaining 
all the process of brewing the best spirit, — in 
which I was perfectly successful, and quickly 
disposed of it at double the original cost, and 
with this increased sum, I again went to work. 

^'^ Thus did I continue for six months, rising 
in prosperity, and each venture doubling my 
gains. I had now purchased a ^ black pot' of 
my own, securely hidden in the deep recesses 
of the adjoining forest : the darkest and most 
stormy nights were spent in distilling the pre- 
cious drop, the cold and firozen lake received 
the numerous sacks of grain for steeping, and 
the clay floor of my own small bed-room, of 
which I kept the key, was converted into the 
drying kiln, where I slept unheeding, and 
dreaming of accumulated riches ; the hazards of 
the game were rather incentive to the pursuit 
than otherwise (disgrace I had yet to learn 
attached to it); and though the fear of detec- 
tion did not haunt me, I had perils by land and 
water in disposing of my cargoes, for the shades 
of night could alone be privy to my travels.' ^ 
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INGRATITUDE ; 

OR, THE SUNBEAM AND SHADOW. 

Once, 'twas a sunny summer's day. 
And all around looked bright and gay 
Upon the flowers sunbeams glanced, 
And o'er the streamlet softly danced, 
And lighted up the darksome dell, 
Where many a bud and blossom dwell. 
And touched the rocks with golden light. 
And made the firs' dark shades look bright. 
And every object far and near 
Shming and gay with gold appear. 
A shadow, that since mom had been 
Reposing tranquil on the green. 
Ungrateful for the blessings sent. 
Jealous and filled with discontent. 
Was heard to say, with angry voice : 
** Oh, why does nature thus rejoice ? 
Why do the flowers look so fair. 
And open in the scented air ? 
Why do they love the sun's bright ray. 
And only smile when opes the day ? 
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Why do the butterflies and bees 
That flutter in the summer breeze^ 
Rejoice to see his golden gleams. 
And smiling, bask beneath his beams ? 
Now, I detest his burning light, 
I hate his rays so warm and bright, — 
I wish all nature would declare. 
Like me, against his scorching glare." 
" Ungrateful wretch 1" the sunbeam said, 
'^ What foolish ncHisense fills your head ? 
You owe to me your life and birth ; — 
Whene'er I choose, you quit this earth ; 
If I withdraw these rays you hate. 
What then shall ue your hapless fate ? 
Ungrateful, silly, jealous shade ! 
Begone I^-I bid you instant fade !" 
The sun withdrew his golden beam. 
The shadow vanished like a dream. 

Ingratitude should ever be. 
Punished, thou foolish shade, like thee« 
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BOTANY. 

CHAPTER IT. 

** Hither, emerging from yon orient skies, 
Botanic goddess ! bend thy radiant eyes ; 
O'er these soft scenes assume thy gentle reign, 
Pomona, Ceres, Flora, in thy train ; 
0*er the still dawn thy placid smile effuse. 
And with thy silver sandals print the dews ; 
In noon's bright blaze thy vermeil vest unfold, 
And wave thy emerald banner starred with gold." 

Darwin. 

" Will you, my dear aunt, give me more 
instructions in botany to-day?" said Emmeline 
to her aunt. ^^ You told me I must learn the 
names of the Classes : if you will explain them^ 
I will try to remember them all." 

Very well, my dear," replied her aunt; 

we will begin immediately, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you should learn them by 
heart. In our last conversation I explained to 
you the meaning of the stamens and the pistil. 
Linnaeus has formed the Classes upon the for- 
mer, the Orders upon the latter." 

" Oh aunt 1 are there Orders- also ? — and 
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must I recollect their names as well as those of 
the Classes?" 

" You must indeed ; and I will soon con- 
vince you of their importance in the study of 
botany. A class is described by Linnaeus as 
^ the agreement of several genera, in the parts 
of fructification.' An order is a subdivision of 
the class^ adopted to prevent the confusion that 
might occur from the genera becoming too 
numerous to be at once distinguished. Do you 
understand me ?" 

" Yes, aunt, I think I do. The classes are 
named according to the number of stamens 
each flower contains." 

^^It is so as far as the 11th class, Dode- 
candria ; after that one, the rest depend upon 
other distinctions, which I will explain to 
you ; and if you refer to the botanical Plate 
you will easily understand me. 

1. Monandria, one stamen. 

2. Diandria, two stamens. 

3. Triandria, three stamens. 

4. Tetrandria, four stamens. 

5. Pentandria, five stamens. 

6. Hesandria, six stamens. 

7. Heptandria, seven stamens. 

8. Octandria, eight stamens. 

9. £nneandria» nine stamens. 
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10. Decandria, ten stamens. 

11. Dodecandria, ^hwen Iq nineteen stamens. 

12. Icosandria, more than twelve stamens 

fixed to the calyx. 
l3^ Folyandria, more than twenty stamens 

fixed to the receptacle. 
14. Pidynamia, four stamens, two long, and 

two short. 
}5. Tetradynamia, six stamens, four long, and 

two short* 

16. Monadelphia, all the filjaments united. 

17. Diadelphia, the filaments united in two 

sets. 

18. Folyadelphia, the filaments united in more 

than two sets. 

19. Syngenesis five stamens, the anthers 

united. 

20. Gynandria, the stamens growing upon 

the style. 

21. Monoecia, the stamens and pistils in se- 

parate flowers on the same plant. 

22. Dioecia, the stamens and pistils in sepa- 

rate flowers, on different plants. 
' 23. Polygamia, stamens only, pistils only, or 
both in each flower. 
24. Cryptogamia, the stamens and pistils not 
visible to the naked eye. 
^* Thank you, aunt ; the distiactions of the 
first eleven classes will b^ quite eaay to remem- 
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ber, and the others^ with patience, I hope to re- 
collect» Has each class an order belonging 
to it?" 

'* No ; the orders belong indiscriminately to 
all^ that is to say^ Monandria and Icosandria : 
both have two orders^ Monogy nia and Digynia ; 
and you will find the same thing occur with 
the others also. In the same Plate I have 
given you a drawing of the first seven orders. 
When there is one pistil^ the plant is in the 
order Monogynia. 

1 pistil, Monogynia. 

2 do. Digynia. 
Trigynia. 
Tetragynia. 
Pentagynia, 
Hexagynia. 
Heptagynia» 
Octagynia. 
Enneagynia. 
Decagynia. 
Dodecagynia. 

More than twelve Polygynia. 

^*In the 14th class, the orders, which are 
two, depend upon the seeds being contained in 
seed-vessels, or not. They are Gymnaspermia, 
when the seeds are naked, and Angiospermia, 
when they are inclosed in a seed-vessel. 

'^The two orders of the Idth class are deter- 
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mined by the shape of the seed-vessels called 
pods. 

'* Siliculosa has broad short pods. 

^^ Siliquosa has long pods. 

'^In the 16th^ 17th, and 18th classes, the 
orders are known by the number of stamens ; 
and as the. orders in the six last classes are 
very difficulty we will not at. present allude to 
them. Can you remember those I have already 
named to you?" 

** I will try, aunt, though I fear at first I 
shall be very much puzzled." 

** Patience and practice, my dear Emme- 
line," answered Mrs. Mordaunt, ^'will soon 
enable you to overcome all the difficulties of 
this interesting science ; and the best way to 
become well acquainted with the different 
classes and orders, is to dissect a flower, and 
examine it for yourself." 

" With pleasure," replied Emmeline. " We 
must, I suppose, begin with the first class, Mon- 
andria, which I think you told me has two 
orders, Monogynia and Digynia." 

*^ You are quite right," said Mrs. Montague ; 
** in this class, however, there are but very few 
English plants. I this morning gathered al- 
most the only specimen that is to be found in 
this country — it is called mare's-tail, and in 
botanical language Hippuris ; it grows in wet 
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ditches and pools, and is very common in this 
neighbourhood." 

^^ But, aunt, I do not see any blossom ; only 
one stamen, and one pistil growing close to 
the bottom of the leaf." 

^^Yery true, Emmelin^; this enrious plant 
has neither corolla nor calyx ; it belongs to the 
order Monogynia. There are also two or three 
other plants in this class which grow near the 
sea-shore, — one, the marsh samphire, is burnt, 
and its ashes are used in making glass and 
soap : there are too, a great many inhabitants 
of our hot-houses, principally natives of India, 
that belong to Monandria; one is the Cann^ 
Indica, or Indian shot, you adiliired so much^ 
yesterday; also ginger, arirow-root, and tur- 



meric." 



'* Is not turmeric used in dyeing, aunt?" 

" Yes ; the root makes a very beautiful yel- 
low dye: it is grown in great quantities in 
China and the East Indies, and then brought 
to this country. Shall we consider the second 
class, Diandria, to-day, or are you tired ?" 

** Oh, no, my dear aunt, pray continue ; I 
am so very much interested in this charming 
study." 

« Well then," replifed Mrs. Mordaunt, « this 
class contains thi^e orders— Monogynia, Di- 
gynia, and Trigynia. Now go into the garden 
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and try to get me a flower in the second class ; 

for though they are not very numerous, still 

you will find some, I have no doubt." 

'* I do believe I have found one immediately,'* 

exclaimed Emmeline ; ^^ here is, as Churchill 

says: 

* The jessamine with which the queen of flowers, 
To charm her god, adorns her favourite bowers ; 
Which brides, by the plain hand of neatness drest, 
Unenvied rival ! wear upon their breast, 
Sweet as the incense of the moon, and chaste 
As the pure zone that circles Dianas waist.' " 

" You are quite right, my dear," answered 
Mrs. Mordaunt; ** the white and yellow jessa- 
mines both belong to this class, and to the 
order Monogynia: but the Arabian jessamine 
belongs to another genus, — and we may ex- 
claim, — 

* What nature, alas ! has denied, 
To the delicate growth of our isle, 
Art has in a measure supplied, 
E'en winter is decked with a smile.' " 

" Oh yes, aunt, I know what you allude to. 
The Arabian jessamine will only grow in the 
hot-house in this country. But pray do tell 
me what you mean by the word Genus?" 

" A Genus, my dear Emmeline," replied her 
aunt, '^ signifies a number of plants that agree 
with each other in the formation of their flowers 
and fruit; genera is the plural of genus." 
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" I thought that /Species' was the word gene- 
rally used," said Emmeline. 

*' No," answered Mrs. Mordaunt, ** you are 
mistaken in supposing so. Species includes 
the plants that agree in the structure of theif 
blossoms and fruit, but that differ in various 
other particulars ; as in the stem^ the root, the 
leaves. You must also remember the generic 
name of plants, which is applied to all the 
species of the same genus; and the specific 
or trivial name which is confined to a siogle 
species only." 

" I do not quite understand you, aunt ; have 
flowers two names?" 

" Most of them have. Thus the dog-rose is 
called the rosa canina — the first word, rosa, 
signifies that all roses belong to this genus; 
while the word canina shows that it is of the 
wild species. Now do you comprehend my 
meaning ?" 

" Yes, aunt, perfectly. Then rosa multiflora 
indicates that it is a rose with many petals." 

" Exactly so," replied her aunt. ** And now 
we will return to the jessamine. You shall 
dissect the flower, Emmeline. The corolla you 
will find is monopetalous." 

** Oh, aunt, surely you are mistaken ; it ap-» 
pears to me to be divided into five petals." 

"Pull it off gently, my dear," said Mrs* 



if 
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Mordaunt. *' There, — now you see the border 
is divided into five segments, but the corolla 
is still monopetalous. The privet, olive, and 
lilac all belong to this class, also the rosemary 
and sage." 

'^ Is the olive oil we use, aunt, made from 
the flowers ?" 

No, my dear," answered Mrs. Mordaunt ; 

the fruit is pressed in a mill, and thus the oil 
is obtained. There are many species of the 
genus olea; originally they came from Asia. 
The unripe olives are pickled and sent to 
England. The lilac comes from Persia, and 
the rosemary from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. A beautiful little flower, called 
from a female saint, Veronica, also belongs to 
the class Diandria ; you have, probably, often 
admired its lovely little azure blossoms, which 
so humbly creep along the ground. May is the 
month in which they usually abound among 
the bushes and pastures." 

*^ And where does the jessamine come from, 
aunt?" 

^^ It is a native of India, — in that burning 
clime, 

' Jasmines their slender wreathings spread ; 

One with stars of ivory white, 

The other with clusters of amber bright.* — ^L. E. L. 

And as there is a little tale attached to ita 
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first arrival in Europe, I will relate it to you. 
I heard it in Tuscany, where the flowers of the 
jessamine always form part of the bouquet of 
a rustic bride on her marriage day. It is 
now many, many years since a plant of this 
scented blossom was given to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, who, flattered by being the sole 
possessor of so rare a flower, guarded his trea- 
sure with the greatest care. His head gardener 
was engaged to be married to a beautiful and 
amiable girl in his own village, but poverty on 
both sides prevented their union, and years 
seemed likely to elapse, ere Enrico should call 
the lovely Francesca his bride. It is the cus- 
tom in Italy to give bouquets of flowers to 
fnends and relations on their birth-days. En- 
rico culled the fairest blossoms to present to 
Francesca, and among them, the most lovely 
and scented of all, shone a small branch of 
white jessamine, which his master allowed him 
to place with the rest in this fragrant nosegayj 
Francesca received the gift with delight, and 
the stranger flower having been worn and ad- 
mired throughout the day, was placed by her 
at night in a small flower-pot filled with earth. 
The next day the treasure was watered and shaded 
firom the sun ; and day after day tended with 
care and attention. Imagine, my dear Emme- 
line, the joy of Francesca, when, at the end of 
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a week^ the jessamine looked greener and more 
flourishing than ever. She showed it to Enrico; 
he could not be mistaken, the little spray had 
taken root, and in a few months became a 
beautiful plant. Uncertain whether the Grand 
Duke might not be displeased at hearing that 
another possessed his treasure, he went to the 
palace and laid the flower at his feet ; but his 
generous master, on hearing his story, desired 
him to restore the plant to Francesca, adding;, 
that he hoped it might prove a fortune to her, 
and his words actually came true, for Fran- 
cesca propagated her jessamines and sold the 
plants, till after a little time she had made suffi- 
cient money to enable her to marry Enrico, 
and from this circumstance has arisen an 
Italian proverb, which says, that a girl worthy 
of wearing a branch of this fragrant flower in 
her tresses on her marriage day, is rich enough 
to make the fortune of her husband. The 
jessamine is supposed, in the language of flow- 
ers, to be the einblem of amiability." 

"Thank you very much, my dear aunt," 
cried Emmeline, "I shall always value the 
jessamine still more highly, since I have heard 
this pretty little story, and shall plant — 

* Jasmines, some like silver spray, 
Some like gold in the morning ray/ 

round the arbour you built for me." 
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^^ Do SO, my dear ; and now we must finish 
our botanical researches for to-day : some other 
time we will resume them.*' 



COMPARISON OF SPEED. 

The crow flies at the rate of 25 miles an hour ; 
the hawk 42 ; and the eagle more than 80. A 
writer in one of the French scientific journals 
states the ordinary rate of a man walking, to be 4 
feet per second; of a good horse in harness 12 ; 
of a rein deer in a sledge upon the ice 26 ; of 
an English race horse 43; of a hare 88; of a 
good sailing ship 19 ; of the wind 82 ; of sound 
1038 ; of a twenty-four pounder cannon ball 
1300 ; of the air, which so divided returns into 
space, also 1300. 

A falcon belonging to Henry IV. of France, 
escaped from Fontainebleau, and in twenty-four 
hours afterwards, was found at Malta : a dis- 
tance computed to be no less than fifteen hun- 
jdred and thirty miles, — a velocity nearly equal 
to fifty-seven miles an hour; but as birds of 
this species never fly by night, and allowing 
the day to be at the longest, his flight was 
perhaps equal to seventy-five miles an hour. 
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CONVERSATION WITH GRANDMAMMA. 

" Now, grandmamma," said little Julia Beau- 
€hamp, on entering the room where her vene- 
rable relative was sitting, *^ I have finished all 
my lessons for this morning: will you explain 
what you promised yesterday ?*' 

*^ Willingly, my dear Julia," replied the old 
lady, raising her eyes from her knitting ; " You 
know I invariably keep my promise, or if I am 
prevented, I explain the reason; yesterday I 
refused to satisfy your curiosity, because, in the 
first place, you interrupted me while otherwise 
engaged, and expected I should immediately 
comply with your request : and in the second 
place you gave as your reason for this rudeness, 
you were so very impatient Now young people 
ought to be extremely careful, when^ and how^ 
they ask a favour at the hands of those older 
than themselves, or even from their own com- 
panions ; as rudeness to any person cannot be^ 
overlooked in children, or they would become, 
perfectly unbearable as they grew older." 
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*^ But^ indeed^ grandmamma, I did not mean 
to be rude/' replied Julia. 

^^ I am very glad to hear it, m j dear, although 
when you saw I was occupied in writing a 
letter, you ou^ht not to have attempted to 
interrupt me, but have waited patiently until 
I was at liberty to think of your gratification, 
instead of showing some slight degree of ill- 
humour, and much impatience when reproved. 
Children seem to think it is not for their own 
good their parents or friends give advice, that 
if attended to, would speedily remove the faults 
for which they are reproved, otherwise they 
would surely pay oiore attention to what was 
said, and not feucy their obedience could be- 
nefit any other besides themselves ; and with 
respect to your impatience, Julia, it is a very 
great fault, and one that you must endeavour to 
correct. I advise your learning the following 
Oriental proverb — ^Py time and patience the 
midbery leaf becomes satin ;^ and repeating it 
whenever you feel a hasty fit approaching; 
and now, if you will tell me what you wanted 
to know yesterday, I shall explain it, if in my 
power.'* 

** Well then, grandmamma, why would you 
not allow Emily to put away your work yester- 
day, when you were so tired after your long 
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(Jrive? I am sure she would have been very 
careful not to lose any thing.'* 

*^ I dare say she would^ Julia,** replied the 
old lady^ '^ but I have made it a rule through 
life, * never to trouble others for what I coidd 
do myself/ and, whenever I deviated from this 
maxim, I had cause to regret it. Two instances 
you shall hear, and then judge for yourself. — 
The first occurred many years ago : when young 
and thoughtless, I preferred talking and laugh- 
ing with a gay party, until warned it was time 
to dress for dinner; away I hurried — leaving 
all my painting apparatus in confusion on the 
table, where it remained until the housemaid, 
as she thought, carefully replaced the paints in 
their box, the next morning : some she did take 
care of, but three were missing ; the remains of 
two were finally discovered in a pulverized state 
upon the carpet, and the skeleton of the third was 
fished out of the glass of water, where it had 
continued dissolving ever since it had fallen in 
from the clumsy hand of one, whom my care- 
lessness had allowed to be my substitute. Had 
this happened in England, or within these few 
years, the consequences would have been less 
annoying ; but it was during a tour through the 
Highlands of Scotland, and long before the 
conveniences of atage-coaches were known." 

'^ Oh, grandmamma, how very old that must 
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make you/* interrupted Julia's brother Henry, 
who now approached. 

** Why, Henry," replied the old lady, smiling, 
" we do not often hear of very youthful grand- 
mothers, certainly ; but I must now explain to 
you, that during the year 1762, throughout the 
whole of England there were only six stage 
coaches constantly going; and in 1763, there 
was mve established from London to Edinburgh, 
that performed the journey once a month; 
and it was not until 1806, the inhabitants of 
Inverness (the capital of the Highlands) parti- 
cipated in such a convenience ; but as it was 
found too expensive, the undertaking was 
abandoned, and for some years all travellers 
proceeded on horseback, or by sea, as merchan- 
dise is still conveyed. During the year 1819, 
a mail-coach was established from London to 
Thurso, the northern extremity of Great Bri- 
tain, 802 miles from the capital, and 1082 from 
Falmouth, the opposite extremity of the empire: 
and, as the road passes through Inverness, of 
course it proves a great convenience to the in-^ 
habitants. The first private carriage ever seen 
in that neighbourhood, was one brought by the 
Earl of Seaforth, in 1715, when the country 
people, profoundly ignorant of the uses or ar- 
rangements of such a vehicle, looked upon the 
driver, because he occupied the most elevated 
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position^ as the most important personage he* 
longing to it^ and made their lowest bows to 
him on passing. You know^ Julia^ how fond 
you are of tea. Well, it is quite true, that 
about eighty years ago, tea was unknown in 
Inyemess; a lady residing in the neighbour- 
hood having received some in a present, in- 
vited a party to dinner, and, by way of a treat, 
they were regaled with the tea-leaves, spread 
upon toasted bread, the liquid having been 
thrown away as useless ; and, about the same 
time, the family of the Excise officer, in John's 
Haven (formerly one of the greatest fishing vil- 
lages on the east coast of Scotland), was the 
only one that made use of tea; when the tea- 
kettle was carried for water to the well, old 
people and young followed it, thinking it was 
* a beast with a horn ;' — but Julia, I vrill not 
delay any more with accounts of the Highlands 
many years ago, at least at present; some other 
day, if you wish it, I will tell you more about 
their peculiarities. Now we will return to my 
second source of regret, in having deviated 
from my golden rule, which happened quite 
recently, on leaving the house of a friend with 
whom I had been staying. I desired my maid 
would collect my work, worsted, &c., to save 
myself the tremble of looking for them in time for 
her to .pack up. Well, on arriving at the end 
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of my three days' journey, I found work and 
worsted, she certainly had brought, but none 
of it was mine. Another lady staying in the 
house, had conunenced a pattern yery like my 
own ; and her property had been carried off by 
my well-intentioned Abigail; so instead of saving 
myself trouble, I had considerably increased it, 
for, of course, I was obliged to write an expla- 
nation to Mrs. Montresor, returning her frame, 
and requesting she would forward me my 
own," 

" Certainly, grandmamma, it was very un- 
fbrttinate, but such a mistake might never 
happen again, you know; and it is so very 
troublesome sometimes " 

" Stop, my dear Julia,'' interrupted her 
grandmamma; ^^ little girls should never talk 
about trouble, ^ nothing is troublesome that we do 
wilUngly: Remember how many things you 
do for your own amusement, you would 
consider hardships if told to do for your 
good. However, I shall not dwell upon the sub- 
ject at present, fen: I fear it would be almost 
endless; but go and see what Emily wants, 
Julia, as Henry says she is looking for you 
* every where^ Now you know, my dear boy, to 
look for a person every where is not possible ; 
therefore do not allow yourself to get a habit 
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of using such an expression. Oh! here is 
Emily; what is the matter?" 

** I am so very, very much disappointed, 
grandmamma ; the purse I have been working 
at so hard lately, to finish and send in time for 
Rosamund's birth-day, will now be too late." 
Why so, Emily," inquired Mrs. Beauchamp, 

is it not yet finished? You told me you had 
only a few stitches left to complete it yester- 
day." 

" Oh yes, and so I had," replied Emily; **but 
I thought I should have time to make it up 
this morning before the post bag was sent 
away ; and now that it is done, they tell me the 
bag has been gone above an hour, — I'm sure it 
never went so soon before." 

**You cannot possibly be sure of any such 
fact," observed her grandmother; " and if you 
would cure yourself of that unfortunate propen- 
sity of yours, of always putting off things to 
the very last moment, it would be the means 
of preserving you from many a similar disap- 
pointment through life, and probably from 
some of a far more serious nature. I have 
frequently warned you, ^ never to put off till to^ 
morrowy what you can do to-day ;' and now you 
see, had you attended to my advice, you would 
have been spared the present lesson ; however, 
I sincerely hope it will leave an impression on 
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your mind that may prove a future benefit. 
Pray what prevented your purse being finished 
yesterday? Did your lessons interfere? or 
any person occupy your time in any other 
manner ?" 

** No, grandmamma,'^ replied Emily, ^* I can- 
not say they did ; but I thought, as there would 
be plenty of time this morning, I could just 
read a few of the stories in that pretty book, 
^ Tales of Many Lands,' that Lady Beaufort 
sent us : I'm sure 1 heartily regret it now, and 
wish the book had never come." 

'* Because you were idle, my dear," inter- 
rupted her grandmother, ^^it does not follow 
that you should be unjust : the book was not to 
blame ; it was entirely yourself. However, as 
you have not attempted to excuse your fault, 
but have told me the simple truth, you shall be 
rewarded, (for truth always does meet with its 
reward sooner or later), and I will send your 
parcel to Tiverton this evening in time for the 
mail." 

" Oh, thank you, thank you, grandmamma I" 
exclaimed the delighted Emily ; " how glad I 
am I did tell you exactly why I was too late, or 
I dare say you would not have been so kind." 

'' Most assuredly not," replied Mrs. Beau- 
champ, *^ as perhaps two of our party may re- 
member, and could explain ; but I will not re- 

5 
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mind them of anything so unpleasant, as I feel 
convinced they will never again deviate from 
the honest, open truth, however disagreeable 
the relation may be at the time. Rest assured, 
my dear children, it is not to torment you, that 
people older than yourselves wish you to profit 
by their experience, — advice is bestowed solely 
for your good, and not for their own amuse- 
ment, or because finding fault is by any 
means an agreeable pastime. You heard Clara 
Mowbray the other day complaining that her 
mamma had objected to her spending the re- 
mainder of her pocket-money on a certain 
work-basket, for which she was obliged to con- 
fess she had no real use, neither did she intend 
giving it away : no, she only wished to buy it 
because it was so cheap I I have seen many 
girls throw away their money in trash, because 
it was so cheap, and thus deprive themselves of 
the power of afterwards buying a useful or 
amusing article, or perhaps of relieving a fellow- 
creature in distress, like Clara, whom you heard 
yesterday congratulating herself upon having 
followed her mother's advice, as she had been 
thereby enabled to contribute her share to- 
wards replacing the poor widow Blandford's 
cow. Let this be a warning to you all: you 
too, Henry, as well as the girls ; for I think I 
heard something lately about very cheap whips," 
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said the old lady, smiling, *^ never to buy what 
you do not want^ because it is cheap/* 

"How did widow Blandford lose her cow, 
grandmamma?" inquired Julia. 

" She lost the animal," replied Mrs. Beau- 
champ, " through the sad disobedience of her 
own grandson, the little boy who used to herd 
this, her only cow, the chief support of the 
orphan family of her worthless son, left entirely 
dependant upon this poor old woman for their 
maintenance; the child meant no harm, and 
from the fearfully bad example of his own pa- 
rents during his childhood, perhaps he is less 
blameaUe ; but still he had been long enough 
under the roof of his only remaining parent, a 
highly respectable and hard-working woman, to 
have learned obedience; and his not havii^ 
done so, proves how cautious we ought to be 
respectiiD^ our own conduct, lest our errors 
should be imitated by our children, and end in 
their destruction." 

" But, grandmamma," inquired Henry, "you 
said the widow Blandford was a respectable 
person ; how then did she set a bad example to 
her son, whom you called worthless ?" 

" She did not do so, Henry," replied his grand- 
mamma ; " it was his father^ who began, what 
evil associates continued. Old Blandford neyer 
bore a good character, and it was in vain his 
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poor wife strove to counteract the pernicious 
influence he gradually obtained over their only 
child^ a boy, who, unfortunately for himself, 
resembled in disposition his father more than 
his mother ; and when that boy left his home, 
and entered the service of a manufacturer at 
Manchester, his ruin was confirmed. I cannot 
detail the many dreadful sufferings his poor 
mother underwent after his return to their 
little cottage; his health gone, from the ex- 
cesses into which he had plunged, and his 
good name under a cloud, from some very sus- 
picious circumstances that had occurred pr&* 
vious to his leaving his master's employment. 
It was in vain she sought to reclaim him ; even 
the death of his wife, and helplessness of his 
miserable and starving children, failed in 
awakening him to a sense of duty; he was 
a confirmed drunkard, and finally a detected 
thief.'' 

"Ah I" exclaimed Henry, "Mr. Gardner, 
after my lessons to-day, was explaining the 
dangers of encouraging a too frequent indul- 
gence in wines or any other spirituous liquors ; 
for during our walk we were overtaken by two 
sailors who could hardly stand, they were so 
intoxicated ; and this led to the oonversa* 
tion. He told me there was a tradition, 
that when Noah planted the vine, Satan at- 
tended, and sacrificed a lamb, lion, ape, and 
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SOW, to show the effect of drunkenness. And 
he explained it thus: when a man begins to 
drink he is meek and innocent like the lamb ; 
then he becomes bold as the lion; soon his 
boldness is transformed into the foolishness of 
the ape; and at last he wallows in the mire 
like a sow. We think, grandmamma, if you 
have no objection, of writing this legibly on a 
board, and hanging it up in the boys' school at 
the village, where you have already placed 

* Waste not. Want not,* 
for perhaps it might be of use in deterring the 
boys from following the example of young 
Blandford." 

'* You are quite welcome, Henry, with your 
tutor's assistance," replied Mrs. Beauchamp, 
**to suspend your warning upon the school- 
room wall. I hope, however, the melancholy 
fate of James Blandford will of itself prove a 
lesson to old and young. I told you h^ 
finally became a detected thief: his first offence 
was pardoned, firom compassion to his unhappy 
mother; but the second, or rather the second 
public act of dishonesty, (for I fear his petty 
thefis were innumerable,) met with its own 
reward. He had successfiilly selected and 
caught one of the finest fat sheep feeding on 
Farmer Heathcote's turnips; having tied the 
animal's four legs together, he contrived to 
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throw him over his shoulders, by the aid of a 
bank, and* placing his own head through the 
aperture left between the sheep's legs and 
body, proceeded on his way home ; but feeling 
fatigued on the road, he approached an old 
crumbling dyke, or stone-wall built without 
lime or mortar ; against this he rested his load, 
while sitting on the bank below. The parti- 
culars no one can relate, but it is supposed the 
animal in struggling knocked down a portion of 
the top of the wall, and falling with the stones, 
dragged the unhappy man's head after it, for 
on the following morning he was found by 
a boy perfectly dead,* having, in fact, been 
hanged by the sheep, as he would otherwise 
have been by the laws of his country when the 
theft was discovered. The sheep was quite 
alive when set at liberty by the boy, who 
was the only witness as to the cause of the 
man's death." 

*'How very dreadful, grandmamma!" said 
Julia; ^^ and the poor old woman, how did she 
bear the loss of her son ? — but you have not 
told us why the disobedience of the little boy 
caused the death of her only cow ; — how could 
he km it?" 

" The child did not kill the cow, Julia," 
replied her grandmother; "but by his ne- 

* A fact. 
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glecting the order never to lose sight of her, 
caused her death. Farm they had • none ; the 
animal was therefore allowed to range the 
hedge-rows, and feed on the sides of banks 
round the neighbouring farmers' fields, as they 
kindly compassionated the poverty of the un- 
fortunate widow. The little herd was strictly 
cautioned never to allow his charge to wander 
near a stone-quarry that bounded one of the 
grass fields. Tempted one day by the plea- 
sures of nutting with another boy of his own 
age, little Blandford disregarded his orders; 
and when he returned to where he expected 
he should find his cow, no cow was to be seen. 
At first he merely sought her and the nuts by 
turns, but as the day was drawing to a close, 
the boy became frightened, and aided by his 
young companion, they commenced the search 
in right earnest, when, judge of their dismay, 
and his agony of grief, on finding the poor 
animal extended dying in the quarry ; and so 
dreadfully was she injured, it was deemed 
expedient by the neighbours to put her out of 
her misery at once. From the appearance of 
the ground, already loosened by the recent 
heavy rains, it was supposed the poor cow, led 
by the rich herbage growing at the top of the 
quarry, (the more abundant, as no animal was 
ever permitted to approach,) had forced her 
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way through the pating, and advancing too 
near the edge, her weight had caused the 
ground to give way, and she was precipitated 
to the bottom. But, my dear boy, what are 
you doing— ^scribbling over your new sketch* 
book in that way ? You know I have fre- 
quently told you it will spoil your hand- writing, 
and looks more as if a hen and chickens, having 
dipped their claws in the ink, had scrambled 
across the paper, than tHe bold firm characters 
a gentleman ought to write " 

**Pray, grandmamma," inquired Julia, "why 
did Mrs. Hargrave keep us waiting so long 
the other day when you called upon her, before 
she appeared in the drawing-room?" 

" Oh, 1 know," interrupted Henry; "she did 
not think herself smart enough for visiters, and 
so she went to dress." 

" Really, Henry," observed his grandmother, 
'^people might suppose you went to dress 
when company arrived, as you seem to know 
so well why Mrs. Hargrave did not appear. 
Why do you conclude that was her reason ?" 

" Because her son told us so, grandmamma," 
replied the boy, " when we met him out walk- 
ing, and he said his mother was always either * a 
pig or a peacock^ and Mr. Gardner spoke to him 
very seriously about using such language with 
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reference to any lady^ more especially his own 
mother." 

"Mr. Gardner was quite right, Henry," 
said Mrs. Beauchamp ; *^ a child wanting in 
proper respect to his own parents cannot be 
expected to look up to any other members of 
society, and eventually he will be shunned by 
all« I do not, however, advocate that love of 
dress and finery becoming every day more ap- 
parent amongst the young : to be neat, it is not 
requisite to be jftne. Girls, especially Emily 
and Julia, allow themselves frequently to ima- 
gine they cannot be tidy unless they are smart; 
and this is their great mistake : neatness in dress 
does not depend upon the materials of which 
the frock is made, but the manner in which it 
is put on, and folded when it is taken off: a 
tumbled frock, untidy hair, fingers appearing 
through the gloves, a bonnet in many shapes, 
besides various other signs I could enumerate, 
are certain indications of a mind having a ge- 
neral disregard of order, and a deficiency of taste, 
that will lead girls to be careless in every 
thing, and make them become inveterate slovens. 
I well remember old Farmer Tomkins, (a wealthy 
proprietor in Hampshire,) exclaiming one day, 
on seeing the singularly untidy appearance 
of one of his daughter's : * Why, my girl, thou 
seem'st to have thrown on thy clothes with 
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the pitchfork;' and I am sorry to say this 
homely simile could as frequently be appUed 
with equal justice to high-bom young ladies 
as it was to poor Sally Tomkins. — Julia^ 
look for my scissars, — I think 1 left them on 
the other table. Thank you, my dear; but 
where is the sheath? You should never carry 
pointed scissars without their sheath^ for 
fear of an accident: suppose your foot had 
slipped, or you had otherwise fallen with 
them in your hand, you might have been se- 
riously hurt, perhaps, even lost an eye; so 
pray remember, and be more carefid for the 
future." 

« Oh, grandmamma," inquired Emily, 
*^ where were these pretty scissars made ?" 

" Why, at SheflSeld, of course," replied her 
brother; ^^ all our best cutlery is manu&ctured 
there." 

"Now here is an instance, Henry, of little 
boys answering questions addressed to other 
people, and answering them wrongly," continued 
Mrs. Beauchamp; ^^for though you are right in 
saying Sheffield is celebrated for its cutlery, 
you are wrong in saying this particular pair of 
scissars were made there ; they were not even 
made in England." 

" Not in England I" exclaimed the boy ; 
" why I thought no other country equalled it 
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for instruments of steel, without — let me recol- 
lect, — yes, I think Mr, Gardner said Damascus 
was also celebrated.'* 

" Very true," replied bisi grandmother, " so 
it was for ppitia^dd, sword-blades, &c. but not 
for the niseful and also ornamental articles 
manufactured in Britain, which no country has 
ever rivalled .for ; its needles. However, to 
return to these . scissar^ : they were made at 
Langres, said t6 be the highest inhabited town 
in France. If yoii will look at your map, you 
will see it is situated in the department of the 
HcLuteMarne; it is strongly fortified, and 
from its elevated position you look down upon 
the source of three different rivers, that are 
each lost in a different sea r^ — the Meuse in the 
German Qcean; the Marne, whose waters join 
the Seine, and are thus received by the English 
Channel ; and the Vingeanne, a smaller stream 
lost in the Soane, which falls into the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Langres is a very ancient town, 
and was once a Roman station ; and during the 
seventeenth century, when the fortifications 
were repaired, many Roman antiquities were 
dug up by the workmen. The town was burnt 
(during the passage of Attila with his army, 
and again experienced the same fate from the 
Vandals in the year 407. It is allowed to be 
the Sheffield of France ; and these scissars, re- 
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preseDting, as you see^ the exact form of a 
woodcock, (the long beak acting as the points), 
were speedily copied from those manufactured 
in our own country : the workmanship, if ex- 
amined together, will not bear an equally 
minute inspection in point of elegance of finish, 
but in price there was a very material diflFer- 
ence, for in London, when first in fashion, I 
paid a guinea for what, at Langres, I procured 
for five francs, or four and two-pence." 

" I think, grandmamma," said Emily, " I 
have seen knives in the shape of horses, dogs, 
owls, and all kinds of animals; and I know 
Aunt EUinore has a pair of scissars like a very 
fat bulfinch." 

** I believe, Emily," replied Mrs. Beau- 
champ, "they are made to resemble various 
animals. But did you ever hear of a pair in 
the possession of Mr. Thomas Imber, a cutler 
residing once in Hereford, manufactured by 
his father at the age (I think) of seventy, 
and when he had entirely lost one eye by an 
accident, and the sight of the other was very 
much impaired. These scissars were probably 
the smallest ever made, being only three-twen- 
tieths of an inch in length ; each part about 
the thickness of a horse-hair, firmly rivetted, 
and opening and shutting fi^eely. They were 
contained in a common-sized stocking-needle. 
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drilled hollow, of which the head screwed off; 
the whole enclosed in a neat ivory case, with 
a silver top. Such at least is the account 1 
heard of them, though for the truth of the de- 
scription I cannot vouch, never having seen 
them. But now, my dears, it is time for your 
evening walk, so I will not answer any more 
questions at present." 



SONG OF THE CRUSADER. 

The struggle is over, the battle is won, 
The Moslems they fled ere the set of the sun ; 
The flags of the Cross o'er the Crescent now rise. 
And the prayers of the Christians ascend to the 
skies. 

The moon it was cloudy, and dim was the ray 
That woke nature from slumber to usher in day; 
But the hand of the Lord was extended to save^ 
And the Turk and the Moslem soon slept in the 
grave. 

Let prayer and thanksgiving then sound through 

the land. 
For victory follows the Christian's brave band ; 
And many a soft voice to Heaven will raise 
A song of devotion, of love, and of praise^ 
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** Whatever you may be pleased to assert^ 
George, I am most thankful for arriving here 
in safety. Such a whirl as my poor brain is 
in ! — when shall I recover it? But I hope this 
experiment will suffice, and that you will not 
persevere in exasperating these Italian post- 
masters, and running riot to the regulations of 
their various states." 

" Oh I never fear, Frederick ; we will put 
some new ideas into their heads ; besides, it is 
only the paternal fears of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany for the safety of his subjects ; and I 
positively must verify the fact of the two pos- 
tilions driving three horses/' 

^* Well, I think we have had a narrow escape 
of our lives ; and when the boy flogged his 
horses into a gallop, which broke the harness, 
and the shafts flew up in the air, with the 
smooth icy road, the steep descent, and the 
precipices on either side, it being an even 
chance over which we whirled, I really felt the 
situation not enviable, in addition to the in- 
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creasing darkness^ and the utter impossibility 
of assisting ourselves in any way. Had it not 
been for the resistance of that slight rising 
ground after the swing round the turn^ we must 
have been dashed to pieces." 

" Aye, Fred, and not a bad idea, — the com- 
posure of the boy in telling us, he had been 
nearly killed!" 

** Yes," interrupted Frederick ; ** and as for 
the burning light at Pietra Mala, I only ob- 
tained a glimpse of it, so rapid was our mo- 



tion." 



"Well, but I can tell you," said Geoi^e, 
*^ there is a small volcano, called Monte di Fo, 
(an abbreviation of Monte di Foco, the mount 
of fire,) which is always burning, and in wet 
and stormy weather is most vivid. Beyond 
and around this volcano are fallen rocks, and 
many appearances of volcanic earth and matter. 
There is also near it a cold spring, the water 
of which takes fire on being brought in contact 
with a candle. But what did you think of the 
scenery during the daylight?" 

"The Apennines strike me," replied Fre- 
derick, "as more beautiful, but less sublime 
than the Alps. They give the idea of a 
troubled sea of mountains ; and as our road 
wound above many of the summits, the views 
of detached and clustered dwellings, some 
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embosomed in wood, others surrounded by 
patches of cultivation, and parts again of the 
wildest, barren, and most forbidding aspect, 
kept my mind and imagination continually on 
the alert The cream-coloured oxen, too, with 
their large white horns tipped with black, and 
here and there a dark shade upon the face, are 
remarkably handsome, and singular - shaped 
animals ; and bow powerful ! dragging horses, 
carriage and all, up the steep pitches, and even 
galloping, at the command of their driver, who 
is frequently an old woman. Still, indeed, 
George, I am of opinion, it would be better to 
take o£P our shafts, and replace the pole, taking 
four horses and two postilions, as we do in 
England." 

"No, no, not yet. We must see if they 
really will give us three horses abreast, with a 
postilion right and left ; it will be so absurd I" 

'* Well, you remember, George, the last post- 
master told us they dare not drive otherwise into 
Florence, and even here were apprehensive ; but 
what a miserable inn this is ! These cold red 
tiles for a floor, wooden chairs, half the win* 
dow oiled-paper instead of glass, and no curtain 
to keep out the cutting wind ! — and did you 
ever see such an apology by way of a fire ? — it 
makes me shiver to look at it, — three damp 
sticks trying to burn! I do wonder if this 
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house can produce anything in the shape of a 
bellows ? — do go and try.** 

"You really had better travel with a real 
English bellows and warming-pan, Fred, the 
next time ; but I am afraid your miseries are 
only now commencing. However, I will go 
and explore." 

" Well, here I am again with the Covig- 
liayo bellows, and now you may amuse your- 
self, Fred, in using it" 

" What I that thing like a pitch- 
fork? Ah I I see now. Well, 
the contrivance is primitive :— a 
hollow tube, and between the 
forks which answer as legs, a 
hole, with one corresponding 
at the upper end of the tube ; 
applying which to the mouth, 
and blowing, it conveys the air 
to the fire, and really has suc- 
ceeded in making us a cheerful 
blaze, though the wood does not 
appear of the first quality. * Live and learn,' 
says the proverb. Are our beds in that re- 
cess?" 

" Yes, they are ; and very lucky our having 
obtained them, for the house is as full as it can 
hold, and there seems fine confiision in all 
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quarters. I fear we shall get but s poor supper 
in consequence." 

" Oh ] surely we shall have a boiled and a 
roast pigeon, ot chicken, (for I heard sdme 
being killed just now,) and a soup of hot water, 
bread, and a little cheese, and raw beans and 
thistle-stalks, by way of dessert I care more, 
though, for dry sheets and a warm bed." 

"As for the sheets, you know, Fred, they 
are generally on the beds ; the point to ascer- 
tain is, that they have not been previously 
aired, by half-a-dozen people ; but let us in- 
spect." 

" Rut what is that mountiunous appearance 
in the beds, George?" 




" Quite warm, I declare I — how is it ma- 
naged?" 

" Just put in your hand, Frederick." 
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" These are what the ItaLioos use as warming- 
pans: slight wooden frames supporting the 
sheets, blankets, &c., Irom the danger of taking 
fire, as the frame contains an earthenware pan 
filled with hot embers, and I believe physi- 
cians consider this method of fdring a bed less 
hiirtfnl than ours." 

"What a heautifiil light that lamp gives, 
George! — from the uniTersal excellence of the 
olive oil, I suppose, used 
equally for burning and 
cooking, for, of course, 
our supper will be dressed 
with it Are these lamps 
always the same shape, 
and made of brass?" 

*' Usually BO ; but I 
once saw one of massive 
silver, and also much 
iai^r than the common 
ones. It also had a shade 
protecting the eyes from 
the glare of light, in the 
i form of a lai^ butterfly 
with extended wings: the 
extinguisher was a war- 
rior's helmet, and arrows formed the snuffers, 
&c., and it certainly was very beautiiul." 

" At last ! symptoms of supper to comfort 
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US I These are very curious knives and forks ; 
I do not recollect seeing any like them before. 
Mother-of-pearl handles, inlaid with gold and 
enamel: remnants^ I suppose, of ancient gran- 
deur." 




"Far more likely," interrupted George, 
*^ spoils of the banditti, who used to frequent 
this inn. This pair, you see, are less hand- 
some : — brass handles, with a green metal 
inlaid, probably more modem, having four 
prongs to the fork; but what can be the in- 
tended use of the curve upon the end of the 
blade of the knife?" 





" My dear fellow, how can you go on talking 
to me about knives and forks, after your hint 
respecting banditti in this wretched lonely 
house? I suppose, then, those soldiers are 
stationed here to protect travellers ?" 
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^^ There are usually soldiers in all the inns, 
especially on mountainous roads, Frederick; 
and as for the banditti story, it occurred many 
years ago ; but after supper I will relate it, if 
you like.^ 

[N.B. It will doubtless afford great satisfac- 
tion to our young readers to be informed, that 
four years subsequently, when Frederick again 
visited Covigliayo, he was ushered into the 
same room ; but how changed its appearance I 
It was painted, carpeted, the window glazed, 
and ornamented with a curtain; new chairs, 
bright tables, looking-glasses, wax candles, 
snuffers, and a real English pair of bellows I] 
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PRIDE. 

A FABLE. 

A THISTLE once^ puffed up with pride^ 
Grew near a humble pansy's side^ 

Within a garden fair : 
How he came there, I cannot tell : 
He left a quiet, peaceful dell. 

To bloom 'mid blossoms rare. 



And now he held his head so high. 
With fairer buds he seemed to vie. 

And treat them with disdain ; 
He shook his leaves, and raised his head, 
'^ I am the fairest here," he said ; 

" I've reason to be vain. 



<f 



My purple buds and flowers are bright. 
My leaves, though prickly, charm the sight. 

My stem is straight and tall ; 
I hate those little pallid flowers. 
That venture near within these bowers, — 

I'm fairer than them alL 
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How could I live afar so long. 
The wild and vulgar buds among? 

Really, I blush to think. 
How amid daisies, herbs, and grass. 
My parents lived for years, alas ! 

Near to yon streamlet's brink." 

" Oh, thistle," then, the pansy said, 
^^ Go hide your vain and foolish head, 

Your day will soon be o'er ; 
Return you to your mother's side. 
And there forget your silly pride. 

And venture here no more. 



^^ Believe me, modesty will gain 

Love, that your charms will ne'er obtain, 

However bright and fair; 
And why despise the humble flowers. 
That bloom beneath the summer showers. 

And nature's kindness share ?" 



The thistle, angry, vain, and proud. 
Stooped to address the neighbouring crowd 

Of pansies growing round. 
When lo ! the gardener came and said, 
" How dare you bloom within this bed ?" 

And struck him to the ground* 
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And as the foolish floweret died. 
He felt how silly was the pride, 

That lured him from the dell. 
Where peaceful still he might have been, 
'Mid herbs and buds of verdure green, 

There amid friends to dwell. 



Oh, ye who read my simple tale. 
Attend the expiring thistle's wail : 
Think how he bent his dying head. 
And think of what the pansy said : 
No beauty of the form or face. 
Is loved like worth and modest grace. 
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I've often heard tell of a traveller's wonders. 
His perils and dangers, adventures and blunders; 
Of the cold near a glacier, and Etna's great 

heat, 
Of the v^ine he has drank, and the dishes he 's 

eat: 
But I challenge them all to deny, if they can, 
Tho' great they may be, I'm a still greater man. 
For without my assistance they'd travel no 

more 
In steam-boats and coaches, the world to explore ; 
They'd never speak German, Italian, or Russian, 
They'd never see France —or a Dane or a Prus- 
sian. 
My influence also is very much felt 
In all the large palaces where I have dwelt; 
For all Royal ladies to me owe their charms ; 
I'm equally useful, if summon'd to arms : 
Without me no battle could ever be gained. 
Without me Victoria ne'er could have reigned ! 
But the greatest distinction to which I lay 

claim, 
Is that twenty great nations to me owe their 

name; 
So I think you'll allow that with justice 'tis said» 
I've a right to the lead, and will never be kd. 
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FIRST ASCENT OF THE MONT BLANC. 

During one of ray annual visitH to the Valley 
of Chamounix, I became acquainted with the 
old gaide> Jacques Balmat, dit Mont BlanCy he 
having acquired that honorary addition to his 
name, from being the first man who had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the summit of the ^^monarch 
of the Alps." In person he was rather below the 
middle height, with an extremely pleasant coun- 
tenance, quick roving dark eyes, and was one 
of the fastest talkers I ever heard in my life, so 
the relation of the following tale did not break 
far into the evening on which I listened to it, 
seated on a huge block of granite, watching the 
bright parting rays of a summer's sun, gradually 
sinking behind the magnificent heights which 
enclose this curious valley. Having placed 
himself by my side, he thus commenced his 
narration, 

" I was a strong, healthy, robust young 
fellow, and, although I say it myself, was uni- 
versally allowed to be the most active and 
courageous crystal-hunter in the valley. Ever 
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since I could speak^ my whole ambition had 
been to accomplish the ascent of the Mont 
Blanc^ for which purpose I used to climb the 
most frightful precipices in search of crystals^ 
in order to inure myself to the greatest hard- 
ships, and to accustom myself to contemplate 
unmoved the most dazzling heights and crevices. 
My hardihood in these feats was the envy of 
all my young companions^ who, however, used 
constantly to tell me, my neck would inevita- 
bly pay the forfeit of my adventurous spirit. 
Still as our different villagers were seldom 
friends in those days, I did not choose to con- 
fide my long fixed intention of attempting the 
ascent to any one ; confident that if I failed, 
my future life would be rendered miserable, by 
the taunts of all who were aware of my defeat 
^^ One remarkably fine morning, when the 
weather appeared quite settled, for a continua- 
tion of fair cloudless days, I told my wife that 
I intended going crystal hunting, in a distant 
part of the valley, for three or four days, and 
therefore desired her to prepare me sufficient 
food for that time. Carefully examining my 
crampons (iron spikes joined together and fas- 
tened into the sole of the shoe, by means of 
straps across the instep), in order to. be sure 
they were in good repair, my provisions packed 
in my mineral bag, uid armed with my baton 
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(a pole with an iron spike at the end) of tough 
wood^ and fifteen feet long, I departed from 
my cottage, determined upon trying if it was 
in my power to accomplish my long cherished 
idea. Fearing lest I should be seen, and 
watched, I took the precaution of making a 
long circuit before I branched off to the Man- 
tagne de la Cote^ which you see there by the 
side of the Glacier des BossonSy or rather what 
appears to you the Glacier des Bossans, but 
which is in fact that of Tacconay. Having 
often been there before w^hen searching for 
minerals, I knew of a large comfortable cavern 
in this mountain, close to the ice, and there I 
determined to pass the night. The next morn- 
ing, at break of day, I crossed the small Glacier 
de Tacconai/, and afterwards, also, that of Bos- 
sons, as far as the rocks called Le Grand Mulety 
and which doubtless you have remarked, look- 
ing as if they were exactly in the centre of the 
Glacier. I here rested myself^ to eat my break- 
fast, looking down with great satisfaction upon 
my native village, whose inhabitants little 
dreamed how I was employed. After a hearty 
meal, such as only we mountaineers can ever 
make, when I was preparing to continue my 
journey, suddenly the whole valley was ob- 
scured in a thick sea of fog, which quickly rose 
to where I was standing ; and although I endea- 

M 
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voured for some time to grope on my way, I 
soon was convinced of the madness of the at-» 
tempt, and the weather becoming worse every 
moment, I was obliged to relinquish the under^ 
taking, and quickly return to the valley, and it 
proved a very wise resolution, for the weather 
was extremely bad for some days afterwards. 
Dining this time I resumed my usual occupa- 
tions, and never said a word to any body of my 
journey or future intentions. A few days after- 
wards, as I was idly lounging on the bridge at 
Chamounix, I saw a man of the name of Pac- 
card, who appeared to be making a great fuss 
about something, and on approaching the group, 
to whom he was talking, I heard that Mon- 
sieur de Saussure had oflFered a reward of two 
guineas to any person who would find a passage 
to the summit of the Mont Blanc. I dare say. 
Sir, you think two guineas a small sum for 
the chance of losing our lives, and so should we 
now, but in 1786, it was a great deal of money 
to poor crystal-hunters. However, I said no- 
thing to Paccard or any of the others, but re- 
turned quickly home until the next day, when 
I again went to Chamounix, where I fancied 
they began to suspect me a little of knowing 
more than I chose to say about the Mont Blanc> 
for they all eyed me very suspiciously ; but I 
also could discover there was some secret be^^ 
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tween Paccard, Terraz, and another man^ who 
seemed most anxious to avoid me. I saun- 
tered about the street as usual^ appearing totally 
unobservant of any thing that was passing, and 
then went home to my own cottage at the vil- 
lage des Pelerinsy where I told my wife the 
same history as before, and early the next 
morning departed, like the first time, for the 
Montague de la Cote, and took up my old 
quarters in the cavern. In the evening, as I 
expected, the other three men arrived. They 
were in a great rage when they found me 
established there before them, quite like the 
master of the house. I asked where they were 
going ? To which they replied, * crystal-hunt- 
ing.' I very composedly answered, * No, I do 
not believe that.' They then said, ' the truth 
was they were come to look for some sheep 
they had lost upon that mountain.' I could 
not contain myself at this new story, but after 
a hearty laugh at their expense, I replied, * Yes, 
but your sheep are far whiter than you mean 
rne to think them, and they are much farther 
off, and more di£Bcult to find, than you think 
yourselves,' Of course they soon discovered I 
knew all about their intentions, and where they 
were going, so they now invited me to join 
them. As I did not much like the appearance 
of the weather, (though I did not tell them my 
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reason, besides I ^as afironted they had not 
asked me from the first,) I said, ' Yes, I would 
accompany them, but they must wait for me 
until the next evening ;' and to this they were 
obliged to agree, though in a most sulky 
manner* 

** Accordingly, the next night I returned, and 
the following morning we all departed, going 
the same path I had taken before, as far as the 
Grand MuleU Here we breakfasted, and then 
continued ascending in the best direction we 
could imagine, half*way up the Dome du GoutCy 
when Carrier became so ill, and overcome with 
fatigue, that we made a hole in the snow and 
ice, and left him. The walking was much 
better than I had expected, although a recent 
fall of snow, probably concealed many a crevice 
from our view; but we had no accident the 
whole way, and our crampons, and good batons 
helped us merrily on to the summit of the 
Dome du GoUte, Here we separated, each 
being of opinion his own ideas for the conti- 
nuation of the ascent, were the best. I fol- 
lowed the ridge of ice, which runs between the 
Domey and the Mont Blanc, and am convinced 
I should eventually have gained the summit; 
but certainly no traveller ever would have been 
able to proceed that way ; nor indeed, could I 
now, for a dreadful fog suddenly shrouded 
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every thing in darkness, and I hastily made the 
best of my way back to the top of the Dome du 
Oout&y where I fully expected to find my com- 
panions waiting my arrival, as by a previous 
agreement, we had arranged the first who came 
down should faithfully await the descent of all 
the others ; but with their usual treachery and 
bad faith, they had all hurried away, as I disco- 
vered ,by the faint traces of their footsteps in 
the snow. Greatly annoyed at their unkind- 
ness, I immediately started in pursuit, still 
thinking I might come up with them where 
Carrier had been left in the ice, but on reaching 
the spot, not a vestige of a living soul could I 
discover. To describe the bitterness of my 
feelings would be impossible ; I at first thought 
I would follow them down, but night closed 
in so rapidly, it would have been perfect mad- 
ness making the attempt, especially as I found 
with my baton, that^everal of the bridges of ice 
had given way since morning, therefore I had 
a fresh path to seek. All these things con- 
sidered, my only plan was to look about for a 
place, secure from avalanches, to pass the 
night in, and after a good hunt, I at last found 
a small hole in the ice, into which I crawled, 
and where I passed the nighty singing as loud 
as I could, and keeping awake by beating my- 
self; for had I gone to sleep, such waft the in* 
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tensity of the cold, I must have been frozen to 
death. A trifling shower of hail fell during 
the night, and at one time I feared the weather 
was going to set in stormy ; however, it cleared 
off again. At day-break I continued the ascent, 
in spite of a slight fog, and was quite surprised 
when the sun cleared it away, to find how near 
the top of the mountain I had arrived. Just 
under the last summit I w6nt off a little to the 
left hand, and had a beautiful view of part of 
the valley d'Aoste ; and so quiet and still was 
the atmosphere, that I distinctly heard the dogs 
barking at Courmayeur, one of the villages in 
that valley, that I could see distinctly at my 
feet, and I cannot describe the delightful sen- 
sation produced on my mind, at thus listening 
to sounds of life, while standing alone in that 
vast solitude. From this spot I was enabled to 
trace the whole route to be pursued for the 
continuation of the ascen^ which I could have 
accomplished with ease this time ; but as the 
day was very far advanced, I considered that it 
would be infinitely wiser to return down to 
some lower part of the mountain to sleep, par- 
ticularly as the appearance of the weather did 
not please me ; and fortunately I thus resolved5 
for by the time I had made the best of my way 
back to the Dome du GoAtCy I was overtaken by 
Buch a furious storm^ that I hurried on as, fast 
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as I possibly could to my old lodging, the 
cavern on the Mordagne de la Cote, where I 
spent the night, sheltered from the most tre- 
mendous hail and wind I had ever heard. The 
next day I returned to my old cottage, but did 
not enter the house, or speak to any creature 
in the village, preferring going to my good 
warm bam, where, comfortably stretched upon 
some fresh straw, I slept for twelve hours with- 
out awaking; then went to the house, and had 
something to eat, after which I lounged to the 
village of Chamounix, where, amongst the first 
people I met, were my three treacherous com- 
panions ; but as I soon discovered they had 
never given the slightest hint of my having 
been of their party, no one knew in what an 
unfriendly manner they had abandoned me to 
my fate ; and as I never mentioned to any 
body my having so nearly gained the summit 
of Mont Blanc, it also remained a profound 
secret A week or two afterwards I hap- 
pened to hear that Dr. Paccard wished to 
attempt this hitherto inaccessible mountain; 
consequently I went to his house, and demand- 
ing a private interview, told him, if he liked, I 
would be his guide to the summit. He refused 
for some days, thinking we ought at least to 
have a third person of the party ; upon which 
X explained to him my previous attempts, my 
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confidence of success^ and also, how I had been 
deserted by my companions in the very hour of 
need ; for which reason I was resolved not to 
Impart my secret knowledge to any but himself. 
Finally he agreed to submit to my guidance, 
and having desired a firiend would strictly 
watch our progress with a telescope (but not 
say a syllable of it to any person), on the 
seventh of August, 1786, we departed; follow- 
ing my previous route to my old residence, the 
friendly cavern, where we spent the night. At 
four o'clock the next morning we commenced 
our journey, by instantly crossing the glacier, 
and following as accurately as I could the line 
by which I had previously ascended. At three 
o'clock in the day, we were rather doubtful 
about the success of our undertaking, especially 
as Dr. Paccard began to suffer considerably 
from fatigue, and the extreme rarity of the air. 
At last, when only ten minutes' walk from the 
highest pinnacle of the long-desired object of 
all my wishes, the Dr. declared he could pro* 
ceed no farther. I was in despair at this intel* 
ligence, as I feared leaving him alone, and to 
relinquish my undertaking, when so near its 
completion, was not to be thought of: therefore 
waiting until my companion was a little better, 
I left him, and climbed up the last summit by 
l^yself, and excessively steep and difficult it 
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was, I assure you. But once on the top, all 
&tigue, all danger, vanished from my mind, 
and nothing but the reality — the intoxicating 
reality, of being actually on the most elevated 
point of the Mont Blanc, remained on my ima- 
gination. You will scarcely credit it now, but 
I literally jumped, and shouted from delight. 
As for the grandeur and sublimity of the view, 
it quite exceeds my powers of description. 
You must read Monsieur de Saussure, to have 
any idea of it After a little of my extacy had 
subsided, I went down to where I had left the 
poor Doctor, and insisted upon his exerting 
himself to ascend, doing my utmost to drag him 
up, in which I finally succeeded, and at half- 
past six we were both standing in triumph on 
the summit of this monarch of the Alps, watched 
as we were afterwards told by our friend, by the 
whole village of Chamounix. This person had 
carefully followed us during our progress, and 
when we were within a few minutes of the 
summit, unable any longer to restrain his de- 
light at our success, called out, ' There are two 
men ascending the Mont Blanc' All eyes 
were instantly turned upwards, and with the 
aid of telescopes, we were distinctly seen ; and 
it was soon ascertained to be Dr. Paccard and 
myself, as we alone were missing. What struck 
us as the most curious part of the view, was 
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seeing the Pays de Vaudy laying quite at the 
foot of the Mont Blanc ; and you know it is 
distant sixty miles; indeed I believe more* 
The Lake of Geneva looked like a small cup 
of water, and all those beautiful aiguilles, that 
appear so grand from where we now see them, 
were no better than little mole-hills ; but, al- 
though the weather was the clearest you can 
imagine, neither the Doctor nor myself could 
distinguish the Mediterranean sea, and we 
doubt its ever being seen, even though the 
summit of the mountain is 14793 French feet 
above its level, and several authors assert it is 
comprised in the view. 

^^ The sky was as black as my hat, but from 
the air I did not suffer in the least, any more 
than my companion; indeed, when once on 
the top, he was as well as ever he was in his 
life ; he said, and with truth, that it would be 
impossible for any one to feel ill with such a 
view as that before them. I do not know how 
long we should have remained there, had it 
been early in the day ; but as it was, we quitted 
our lofty station at seven o'clock, and, lighted 
by a magnificent moon, and enjoying lovely 
weather, descended rapidly and prosperously 
to our cavern, which we reached at midnight ; 
rested for two hours, and at eight o'clock the 
following morning entered the village of Cba- 
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mounix^ amidst the congratulatioiis of our 
friends, and the envy of those men who had 
behaved so ill to me before, and who never 
quite forgave my really having accomplished 
the ascent of this hitherto inaccessible moun- 
tain." 

Here the old man finished his narrative, 
while politely raising his hat, he inclined his 
head, first to myself, and then to the Mont 
Blanc, in token, I suppose, of his respect for 
both. 

Those of our young readers who have not 
visited Switzerland, may wish to have it ex- 
plained to them, that glaciers are formed by 
the accumulated snow of winter, which par- 
tially melting during the extreme heat of a 
summer day, and the ardent rays of a burning 
sun, — much more powerful in those high re- 
gions than we ever experience, — ^is congealed 
at night by the return of firost, for frost is 
never wanting any night on the high Alpine 
ridges, even after the hottest day. The quan- 
tity of snow which falls on these elevated 
mountains, far exceeds any idea we can form 
without seeing them. Their snows are eternal, 
that is, not only the accumulation of winter 
after winter (and winter in that country is of 
nearly nine months' duration), but whatever 
moisture &lls in the Yallej as rain, during 
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summer^ is snow upon the mountains. Gla- 
ciers fill up the rocky valleys and ravines be- 
tween the higher mountains^ sometimes ex- 
tending from two or three miles in length, to 
between twenty and thirty ; and the depth of 
the ice varies from one hundred to six or seven 
hundred feet. This ice assumes the shape of 
the rock on which it is based: if a smooth 
surface, the glacier is smooth; if a rough, 
broken, or pointed rock, the glacier is of the 
same form, so that their appearance is most 
fantastic and curious, especially those which 
have many points and pinnacles, like enormous 
reversed icicles. Large and deep rents, called 
crevasse^ intersect the gaciers in various direc- 
tions ; and in looking down into them, present 
an appearance of the most beautiful blue, or 
pale green colour ; generally water is running 
at their base, but often far too deep to be 
heard. A glacier is never at rest; fulfilling 
the immutable order of nature, it is always pro- 
gressing or receding. Any one standing by 
the moraine of a glacier, which is that extra- 
ordinary and enormous mass of sand, stones 
and rubbish which it pushes before it, may 
quickly ascertain this fact, by watching the 
rolling down of the stones, and the grinding 
sound \^hich accompanies any movement of 
the glacier. Th^se wonderful structures of 
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nature encroach upon the cultivated fields, 
destroy buildings, and with a certain, though 
barely susceptible action, appropriate to them- 
selves unerringly, whatever they grasp. The 
path we ourselves had travelled in the summer 
of 1819, in two years had totally disappeared, 
from the extraordinary progress of the glacier : 
equally in some seasons they as rapidly recede 
from the devastation of prostrate forests, and 
fertile corn-fields, the victims of previous years. 
Avalanches are' caused by detached masses of 
frozen snow from the higher Alps, giving way 
at the commencement of spring, and during 
the summer ; and rolling over the soft snow^ 
accumulate on their descent to an enormous 
bulk, overwhelming every thing they encounter 
during their progress, — whole villages having 
been buried under their fragments. In moun- 
tain passes, exposed to the danger of ava- 
lanches, the guides carefully enjoin silence, as 
the vibration of sound frequently causes them 
to fall. 

Many of the large rivers, the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Po, &c. have their sources in the 
bosoms of these Alpine snows, of whose mag- 
nitude some idea may be formed, as they are 
supposed to cover no less than twelve hundred 
square miles in Switzerland. No less asto- 
nishing are the fruits and flowers which spring 
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close to these frozen masses. I have stood 
upon the Moraine, and gathered ripe straw- 
Jberries, and arbutus berries, the blossoms of the 
Rhododendron ferruginum, Soldanella alpina, 
and many others: neither can I express the 
delight of watching the fast-melting snow, and 
the magical appfearance of the early crocus, the 
vernal gentian, etc., apparently bursting into 
life and beauty at one vigorous shoot 

As. we retraced our steps to Chamounix, we 
were joined by Pierre Balmat, one of the oldest 
guides in the valley, who described his first 
essay in that capacity, when he conducted the 
celebrated naturalist Monsieur Bourit to the 
Plan de r Aiguille. He was then fourteen 
years of age, the. only son of a widowed mother, 
who was obliged to take his place, herding 
their small flock of goats ere he could attend 
upon the stranger. He also said he well re- 
membered the day, ^,l though then a very young 
boy, when two English gentlemen arrived at 
Chamounix, (then called Le Prieur^), accom- 
panied by a servant, and five horses carrying 
tents and provisions, and armed with pistols, 
and other weapons of defence, as if they were 
come, among savages. • They pitched their 
tents upon the small uncultivated piece of 
ground near the church; when Monsieur le- 
Cur6, hearing of the extraordinary events 
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hastened to welcome the strangers, offering 
rooms in his house^ and assuring them they 
need be under no apprehensions for their 
safety. The offer was graciously accepted, 
and though old Pierre had forgotten their 
names, it appeared these travellers were our 
countrymen, Messrs, Pocock and Wyndham, 
to whose intrepidity in exploring Les Mon- 
tagnes Maudites^ (as they were then called), we 
are indebted for the discovery of the valley of 
Chamounix in the year 1741. 

I cannot close this extract from my old 
journal vrithout adding one more souvenir of 
those days of travel, in the form of one of the 
endless and singular effusions from the goose- 
quill of a wanderer like myself, and which at 
that time appeared a recent entry in ** Le livre 
des Voyageurs a V Hotel de VUrdov!^ at the 
Priory: 

" In questa casa troverete, 
Toutes les choses que vous souhaitez, 
Panum, vinum, lectum, cames, 
Coaches, chaises, mules and harness." 

And immediately following the above, ano- 
ther pen had traced : 

Get hotel s'appelle TUnion parcequll r6unit, 
Outer wein, pour les Allemands, 
Buxm lettOj pour les Italiens, 
English comfort, pour les Anglais, 
Potage et politesse, pour les Francais. 
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THE OAK. 

As the forest is shaken by autumn's drear blast. 
And the leaves on our path- way are carelessly 

cast, 
As the oak stands despoil'd of her foliage of 

green, 
Yet mournfully telling the summer has been : 

So the winds of adversity beat o'er this world : 
From their throne in man's bosom its pleasures 

are hurl'd ; 
Like the oak when the glory of summer is gone. 
His harvest is past, yet his rest is not won. 

Yet that oak sheds its seed, and it falls to the 

earth. 
To the king of the forest that atom gives birth ; 
It spreads forth its branches, the summer winds 

And the singing birds dweU in its branches all 
day. 

2 
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But some are unfriutful and wither and die, 
And mix with the soil and the turf where they 

lie; 
No sun can awake them, no shower can restore. 
Their life with the frost of one winter is o'er. 

As the seed that takes root, aiid springs up to a 

tree. 
Even so should the heart in adversity be ; 
Death cailaot destroy it ; it rises above. 
From the realms of the grave, to the region of 

love. 

And the heart that to earth, as vrith iron is 

bound. 
Whose hopes and whose feora are in one 

narrow round. 
Can never soar up to the fountain of day. 
And mingle with angels as happy as they. 



N 
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SINGULAR ANTIPATHIES. 

"Antipathy — a natural hatred, aversion, or 
dislike to any thing," has often been felt by 
people without their knowing either the cause 
or remedy. Ladislas Jagellon, king of Poland, 
who displayed an uniformly intrepid valour 
during a course of fifty years' dangers and 
perils, always trembled and ran away when he 
saw apples. The old Duke d'Epemon, who 
owed his fortune to his courage, fainted at the 
sight of a leveret. Lamothe le Voyer felt the 
greatest pain from the sweetest music, and the 
greatest pleasure from thunder and discordant 
sounds. Caesar could not hear the crowing 
of a cock without shuddering. The Lord 
Chancellor Bacon fell into a swoon whenever 
there was an eclipse of the moon. Mary de 
Medicis could not endure the sight of a rose, 
even in painting, though she was fond of every 
other kind of flower. Marshal d'Albret could 
not remain at table if any of the dishes contained 
macaroni, a young wild boar, or a sucking pig. 
The Chevalier Boyler fell into convulsions at 
the bubbling of water out of a bottle. Pierre 
Alphonso, one of the most renowned philoso- 
phers of the thirteenth century, fainted at the 
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smell of cheese. Henry III. could not remain 
alone in a room where there was a cat. Scaliger 
shuddered in every limb on beholding water- 
cresses. Erasmus could not smell fish without 
being thrown into a fever. An Englishman 
once expired from the impression that was made 
upon him by the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah: and 
the Duke of Bolton had a chaplain^ who used to 
feel his heart, and the crown of his head as 
cold as ice when he read, or heard the fifty- 
eighth. Cardinal Henry de Cardonna fell into 
a syncope from the smell of roses. Cardan 
could not bear eggs ; the poet Ariosto, baths : 
the son of Crassus, bread ; Caesar of Lescallas, 
the sound of cymbals. The cause of these an- 
tipathies, however, may often be traced to the 
first sensations of infancy. A lady, who was a 
great admirer of paintings and engravings, 
swooned when she met with pictures in a book. 
The reason she thus explained. While she was 
very young, her father found her one day in his 
library, looking through the books in search of 
prints. He abruptly took them from her, and 
said in a severe tone of voice, there were in 
the books devils, that would strangle her if she 
dared to touch them. These foolish menaces, 
which are too common with servants, are apt to 
produce the most injurious effects, and are 
seldom, if ever, forgotten. 
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THE ANT. 

" If we reflect but for an hour, 
On any insecti leaf, or flower, 
What laws, and precepts, we may find 
To rule the heart, and store the mind ! 
See, how the busy ants prepare 
Their granaries, with studious care ; 
With toil and art their cells they All, 
And build their nests with ready skill." 

'^ My dear mamma," exclaimed Mary Graham, 
'^ the other day yoa promised me some cnrioos 
hiformadon about insects; wiH yoa tell me 
the histoiy of Ants ? I saw a nest of them 
in Susan Jones' garden yesterday, and diey 
seemed so active and busy, running back- 
wards and forwards, diat I am sure they must 
do quite as much work as the bees. Do they 
also make honey?" 

** No, my dear," replied her mother, ^ ants 
do not make anything that is useful to us ; on 
the contrary, they are in many req)ect8 very 
destructive ; for, by their subterraneous works, 
they hollow out the ground, and prevent 
vegetation ; they are also great enemies to bees 
and silkworms, and are accused of hurting the 
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growth of yauQg trees and phnts^, by derouring 
the buds^ and gnawing the bark." 

** Then what could they all be running about 
so busily for, yesterday?" said Mary. ** I watched 
them for a very long time, and they seemed to 
me to be heavily laden." 

"Probably," answered Mrs. Graham, *' they 
were providing food for their young, of whom 
they take the greatest care. In fine warm 
weather they carry them out of the nest, and 
lay them in a sunny place ; and on the approach 
of evening, or even if the air beceones cold, or 
the day cloudy, they take them up in their 
little paws, and bear them back to the shelter 
of their underground abodes." 

" That is very curious 1" said Mary. ** And, 
mamma, you will hardly believe it, but near 
the ant-hill yesterday, there was a large black 
fly lying dead, and a tiny ant went, and after 
a great deal of labour and trouble, dragged it 
into the nest, although the fly was much, very 
much lai^r than itself." 

Oh yes, my dear," replied her mother, 

they are such persevering industrious little 
insects, that they are almost sure to accomplish 
whatever they undertake ; and often, if one ant 
has not sufficient strength to move any object 
he wishes to carry to the nest, he goes and 
fetches two or three more to assist him." 
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"But how, mamma, can they live under 
those mounds of earth ? Surely they must be 
in danger of being buried alive ?" 

^* Not at all," replied Mrs. Graham ; ** the 
inside of an ant-hill is composed sometimes 
of many chambers, communicating with each 
other by means of galleries, which they dig out 
of the clay, and form with the care, strength, 
and judgment of the most experienced mason. 
Another kind, after scooping out the interior 
of their abode, build the clay they dig out of it 
round the outside of the nest, making the grass 
that grows around serve as pillars, or supporters 
to the outer walls ; these, however, are not the 
kind of ants that you remarked yesterday." 

'* But, mamma," exclaimed Mary, " surely 
the heavy rains we have had lately must wash 
away these curious nests." 

" No," replied her mother ; " Providence has 
taught them to guard against such a misfor- 
tune, by sloping the roof, so that all the rain 
pours off. These, from their beautiful archi- 
tecture, are called mason ants. There are also 
several other kinds, which make their habita- 
tions in wood and timber." 

" Oh 1 mamma," cried Mary, " is it possible 
that such small insects can eat through wood ?" 

" Yes, my dear, they make galleries, vesti-? 
bules, arcades, chambers; in short, whole 
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houses^ consisting of several stories. Nothing 
can be more interesting or ingenious than their 
works ; and they are endowed by the Creator 
of the universe, with such wonderful talents, 
that they are enabled to construct streets, 
houses, whole cities, according to the most 
regular rules of architecture; and so expedi- 
tious are these tiny sculptors in all their under- 
takings, that it is said the ancients imagined 
they worked by night. The formation of their 
bodies, the police of their republics, and their 
care and affection for their young, astonish and 
instruct in the highest degree; and we have 
the authority of Scripture for imitating their 
industry. In the book of Proverbs (ch. vi. 5, 6.) 
we read, * Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con- 
sider her ways, and be wise : which having no 
guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in 
the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest.'" 

" And what do they do in the winter, 
mamma ?" 

" They sleep," replied her mother, " till the 
warm breezes of Spring recals animals, insects, 
and flowers into life, to adorn our fields and 
gardens, to people our meadows and groves, to 
give us salutary lessons of industry, and to de- 
light us with their formation and wonderful 
instinct" 
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'^ And are there ants in all countries ?" cried 
Mary. 

" I believe the?e are in most," answered Mrs. 
Graham. " They, however, vary much in size. 
In the Introduction to Entomology by Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence, we read of ants, who form 
their habitations of the leaves of trees. One 
of these nests was observed by Sir Joseph 
Bankes, in New South Wales ; it was made by 
gluing t(^ether leaves, as large as a hand. To 
keep these in their proper position, thousands 
of ants united their strength, and if frightened 
away before the work was finished, the leaves 
spring back, and then all has to be begun over 
again. 

'^In the travels of M. Malouet, in the 
forests of Guayana, in South America, he 
gives a most interesting account of the power 
and size of these insects. He says that their 
habitations are from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, in the form of a pyramid, and that when 
any of the natives meet with these immense 
establishments during their labours in the 
fields, they are obliged to abandon their work, 
as the ants are difficult and dangerous to 
destroy." 

^^ But have we any like these in England ?" 
said Mary. ^^I shall feel quite frightened 
when running about in the wood, and among 
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the hazel bushes, for fear of meeting some of 
them." 

^^ YoQ need not be alarmed, my dear child/' 
replied her mother; ^^the ants found in our 
colder climate are very innocent, quiet, littk 
insects, and will never do you any harm. And 
now yon will like to know something of their 
infancy.— * When the eggs are laid, the working 
ants carry them into a warm place, as I have 
abready told you, to assist their hatching. When 
the little grubs emerge from the egg, they are 
treated with the greatest care, and fed by the 
nurse or working ants. When full grown, they 
spin themselves a nest, or covering, called a 
cocoon. These cocoons so much resemble 
barley-corns, that formerly it was supposed by 
ignorant people, that ants stored up corn for 
winter food, when, in &ct, what they supposed 
was grain, was the young in their envelopes. 
At length the full-formed insect is ready to 
quit its tissue-like covering ; but, like a chicken 
bursting from the shell, this is not accom- 
plished without some difficulty, and the nurse 
ants frequently assist the efforts of the impri- 
soned insects, by tearing away or biting through 
the cocoon." 

** Will you shew me some of these wonderful 
operations, mamma, some day?" cried Mary. 
^^ I must look for an ant's nest, and watch the 
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busy little insects; but you have not told mie 
what they feed upon." 

" Some species," answered her mother, ** are 
carnivorous, and eat insects or fruits; but honey 
is their favourite food, and if the bees ore not 
very watchful, they will, if possible, rob the 
hive, and carry off the contents. Ants in our 
country, however, do not, fortunately, commit 
the ravages that the larger species do in South 
America. There, they bore through the roo& 
of houses, destroy the floors, and have even 
been known to cause the loss of vessels, by 
gnawing holes in the planks, and thus sinking 
them." 

^^ That is dreadful, mamma ! I shall never 
like ants again, but I shall always love the dear 
little active bees, for they ^o no harm." 

" None at all," replied Mrs. Graham ; " and 
when you are a little older you will be still 
more astonished to reflect, that though honey 
and wax are both extracted by them from 
flowers, neither the beauty nor fragrance of 
the blossoms are in the least injured. I must 
now finish this conversation by telling you of 
the ant bear, an animal found in all the warm 
parts of South America. He is a stupid, 
heavy, slow creature, but very useful in that 
climate, as he lives entirely upon ants. He 
opens their nests with his claws, and when the 
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insects rush out to defend themselves^ in thou- 
sands^ he draws over them his long flexible 
tongue, and in a few minutes swallows whole 
swarms. 



TO MAKE AN ^OLIAN HARP. 

Many of my young readers would, I doubt not, 
be delighted to have a musical instrument of 
their own construction, and those who possess a 
carpenter's tool-box can easily make an ^olian 
harp, by pursuing the following directions. 
Take a long narrow box, of very thin deal, 
about five or six inches deep, draw a circle in 
the middle of the upper side, of an inch and 
half in diameter, and drill it with small holes. 
Place a small bridge, similar to that of a fiddle, 
at the sides of the circle, opposite the two ends 
of the box, and over these stretch seven, ten, or 
more strings, which must be fastened to screw- 
pins, by which they may be tightened or relaxed 
at pleasure. The instrument being now com- 
pleted, the strings must be all tuned to one and 
the same note« when, if it be placed in a current 
of air, where the wind can pass over the strings 
with freedom, different tones and modulations 
will be produced, sometimes sinking to the 
lowest murmur, and at others rising to the 
highest pitch. 
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A RIDE WITH AUNT ANNE. 
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I AM quite ready to-day. Aunt Aniie5'' said 
little Laura Percival to her Aunt Grey, as she 
joined her in the Conserratory at Seymour 
Abbey: ^'you see the horses are not even come 
to the door, and I do believe I shall wait half 
an hour/' 

** You certainly will, Laura,'' quietly replied 
her aunt, ** for you are exactly half an hour too 
soon : yesterday you lost your ride, because you 
were half an hour too late ; consequently you 
have equally failed in punctuality on both days, 
as that consists in being ready at the appointed 
moment ; and by many people it is considered 
nearly as great a fault being before the time 
as after. I dare say you thought it veiy unkind 
my leaving you at home yesterday, but I never 
wait for little girls who do not choose to be 
ready at the proper time; for a want of order or 
punctuality, if encouraged, will inevitably prove 
the groundwork of many serious inconveniences 
and disappointments to yourself and others in 
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after life. I have seen numerous instances of 
die truth of this observation^ Laura; and at 
some other lioae you shall hear them. Now I 
will read tbe account of the invention of 
indies, that I promised you as soon as I could 
find the book : — 

" * There was formerly preserved at Berne^ 
in Switzerl»id> imd shown to travellers as a 
great curiosity, an old saddle, with stirrups, said 
to have belonged to Julius Csesar, and to have 
been used by him during the war in Gaul. It 
is, however, quite certain at that period such 
conveniences were unknown. In the earliest 
ages the rider sat on the bare back of his horse, 
and it was only slowly that a covering of any 
kind was introduced. This, at first, consisted 
merely of a piece of raw hide ; but in process 
of time housings were adopted, which nearly 
covered the animal, and these certainly were 
used by the Roman cavalry, in the time of 
Ceesar, as he himself tells us that the Grermans, 
who still adhered to the ancient method, held 
the Romans in some contempt for the adoption 
of this efieminacy; but Varro, the histOTian, 
who lived at a yet later period, boasts of having 
rode in his youth without any covering on his 
horse. The first invention of saddles, in any 
manner resembling those now in use, is attri- 
buted to about the middle of the fourth century; 
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and as the Persians were the first to introduce, 
the housings it is not improbable that this im- 
provement also may have originated with that, 
people ; but the earliest positive mention of 
saddles is found in an ordinance of the Emperor 
Theodosius, in the year 385 ; prohibiting those 
who rode post horses from using saddles 
{sellcs) that weighed more than sixty pounds. 
These, from their great weight, were probably 
similar to our pack-saddles; and as it would 
appear every traveller was provided. with his 
own, a custom still usual with carriers who ride 
post on the Continent. In the fifth century, 
saddles were so lavishly ornamented, that the 
Emperor Leo L found it necessary to issue a 
decree, forbidding the use of pearls, and some 
kinds of rare precious stones in their embellish- 
ment ; and in the sixth, we find an order of the 
Emperor Mauritius, that cavalry saddles should 
have large coverings of fur : also in a work sup-: 
posed to be written by this Emperor, about the 
latter end of the same century, on tlie art of 
war, we find the first positive allusion to stir- 
rups. This is repeated in a work on tactics, by 
the Emperor Leo VL three centuries later; but 
even in the twelfth century they were not 
common, and long after their first introduction 
it was considered manly to dispense with them. 
The Greek and Roman youth were taught tp 

4 
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vault into their seat^ and those of mature age 
were either assisted by their servants, or used 
the aid of stepping stones. The servants were 
not required to lend their aid in the mode that 
might naturally be supposed, but were com- 
pelled to stoop down, in order that their backs 
might form a kind of foot-stool for their masters 
— a degradation imposed upon the Roman 
Emjyeror Valerian, by his conqueror. Sapor, 
King of Persia, during the middle of the third 
century. Horses were sometimes trained to 
kneel until the rider mounted. Horse soldiers 
were apparently provided with a small projec- 
tion, or else a looped strap, on their spears, 
which they used as a step in mounting ; and 
large metal knobs then became customary on 
saddles, by which the rider helped himself to 
mount; and stepping-stones were placed at 
stated distances on the roads, at the gates of 
inns and public buildings, and at the doors of 
most private dwellings. Anne of Bohemia, 
wife of Richard II., first introduced the side- 
saddle into England ; but, as may be supposed, 
it was widely different from those in use at pre- 
sent, and bore a greater similitude to the chair^ 
saddles, now used by elderly gentlewomen, who 
ride] donkeys at fashionable watering places. 
The Bohemian Queen's (fourteenth century), 
was like a bench with a hanging step, on which 
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both feet were placed; but, although to this ladj 
we are said to he mdebted for its introduction 
to this country, Catherine de Medicis, Queen 
of France, is considered the iuTentress by many 
authors : now she lived some two hundred years 
afiier the Lady Anne of Bohemia ; again, if you 
Tisit the little town of Payeme (in the Canton 
de Vaud, in Switzerland) you will see the 
wooden skeleton of the saddle used by their 
beloved Queen Bertha, of Burgundy, whose 
memory is still revered for her many public and 
domestic virtues, and who lived towards the 
end of the tenth century. So diligently did 
this excellent lady employ every moment of her 
time, that she continued her spinning while on 
horseback ; the hole in the saddle may still be 
seen, in which the distaff was placed. — But I 
hear the horses, Laura, so we will now leave 
our book, as you know I never keep them 
waiting." 

" Oh yes. Aunt Anne," exclaimed the little 
girl; ''and papa never aUows his horses to 
stand at the door, either starving with cold or 
tormented by flies and other insects ; and when 
first brought out of the stable, his grooms 
are careful to lead the animak at a quiet 
walk." 

" Your fiither is quite right," replied Mrs. 
Grey ; " and I think, Laura, if you wiU recollect 
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he also makes it a mle never to order his horses 
until they are wanted, and thus his servants 
learn that one of their first duties must be 
punctuality ; but now you are at the door, so 
you had better mount your pony." 

*^ You see, aunt, I have not forgotten to take 
my reins in my hand, as you desired, before 
mounting, and I am sure I never shaD forget it, 
for I now understand the danger of not doing 
so, and in driving too; but I think I have 
seen grown-up ladies leave their bridles hang- 
ing on their' horses' necks when mounting, in 
London." 

Very likely you have," replied her aunt, 
for many grown-up ladies, as you call them, 
ride in London because it is the fashion, and 
without either caring for, or knowing anything 
about it, and when they have collected their 
reins, they composedly place the hand that 
holds them on their knee, by which means it is 
utterly impossible they can have any power 
over their horse." 

*^ But really, aunt, I don't think it is more 
comfortable placing my hand on my knee than 
holding it above, as you desired me," con- 
tinued Laura ; *^ and as for riding without 
a stirrup, I am quite accustomed to it now, and 
feel so secure. — Do I sit straight ?" 

" Yes, my dear, perfectly," replied her aunt^ 
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smiliiig at her niece's aiudetj to do credit 
to her tuition. ^^ If you continue as you have 
b^un^ there is every prospect of your being a 
very beautifiil horsewoman^ and I daresay yon 
will always recollect the shape of your pony's 
ears, for you certainly look between them with 
great perseverance ; and remember, if you wish 
to give any of your young friends a firm seat 
on horseback^ advise their riding without a 
stirrup, after two or three rides with one^ 
as then they have acquired a knowledge of the 
proper position in the saddle. They will na- 
turally seat themselves in the exact middle of 
the horse's back, when there is no stirrup to 
throw them over on one side by its shortness, 
or draw their leg down in search of it by its 
length on the other, and they must ride, as 
they ought to do, by the balance." 

^*Papa always says, too. Aunt Anne, that a 
lady has a much firmer seat on a laige horse 
than on a pony." 

^^ Perfectly true, Laura ; and yet many young 
ladies profess an interesting timidity at the 
idea of mounting any thing larger than a' don- 
key; and in reply to an inquiry if they will 
join the riding party, say. Oh yes, provided 
they can have a pony, — a wise resolution, cer- 
tainly, if they set out with the expectation of 
being thrown, for then thev would have the 

4 
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less distance to fall; biit if girls are really 
afraid on horseback^ they should never attempt 
to ride^ as it only entails misery on themselves^ 
and much uneasiness on their companicms.'' 

"Ah, I see, aunt, your groom always dis- 
mounts to open a gate, the same as papa's,** 
said Laura. 

" Certainly,'' replied Mrs. Grey ; " it is 
one of the greatest mistakes a master can 
make, ever permitting his servant to open a 
gate while sitting on his horse. I once saw a 
poor girl's legs nearly broken by a heavy park- 
gate falling upon her as she was riding through 
with a large party : a bird flew out of the 
hedge and startled the horse the servant was 
riding: the animal plunged; and the man 
naturally preferring his own safety to that of 
any other person, let the gate swing from his 
hand to prevent its dragging him from the 
saddle, and all its weight came upon her legs 
just as she was passing. Had the groom dis- 
mounted, and opened the gate properly, this 
accident would not have happened. The same 
with a carriage. Some unforeseen thing might 
chance to startle the horse just as the carriage 
is passing ; so that in every way it is by far the 
safest plan for the groom to dismount at every 
gate : if he is riding a young horse, it would 
be advisable to wait until he has re-mounted; 
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or, the animal being fidgetty to follow his com- 
panions, the servant might be tempted to ad- 
minister undue punishment from whip or spur, 
or a violent check from the bit, than which 
nothing sooner ruins a horse's mouth and tem- 
per. But here we are at the farm, Laura: you 
must wait at the gate while I go into the house 
and speak to Mrs. Pearson about sending your 
mother the Dorking fowls." 



ROSIN BUBBLES. 



If the end of a tobacco-pipe be dipped into 
melted rosin, at a temperature a little above 
that of boiling water, taken out, and held nearly 
in a vertical position, and blown through, bub- 
bles will be formed of all possible sizes, from 
that of a hen's egg down to those which can 
hardly be discerned with the naked eye : and 
from their silvery lustre and reflection of the 
different rays of light, have a pleasing appear- 
ance, and will remain for months as perfect as 
when first formed. They often assume the ap- 
pearance of a string of beads, connected by a 
very fine fibre. The permanency of these 
bubbles is ascribed to the sudden congelation of 
the rosin, thus imprisoning the air by a thin 
film of solid matter, and preventing its escape. 
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THE PANSY. 

" And there are pansies, that's for thoughts." 

Shakspearb. 

In every village garden — in every flower-bed, 
one of its brightest ornaments — its gayest 
children, is 

" The garden's gem, 
Heart's ease, like a gallant bold^ 
In his cloth of purple and gold." — Leigh Hunt. 

And the thoughts that flash across our minds 
are not more numerous and variable than the 
brilliant hues of this lovely flower. Rarely do 
we meet with two plants exactly alike. Some 
are of a golden colour, striped with purple and 
scarlet; others are of a pale yellow; some 
nearly white, with dark spots ; and again others 
have the lower petals of a bright orange, and the 
upper ones of rich purple. In shape this flower 
resembles the violet ; but though of the same 
species, it cannot boast the latter's sweet per* 
fume; and while the modest Viola conceals 
her white and purple blossoms beneath the 
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shelter of her green leaves, and guides us to 
her lowly abode but by the *^ sighs that scent 
the gale," her sister, the viola tricolor, boldly 
turns her glossy petals to the sun, and basks 
in his golden rays. If a bunch of pansies are 
presented to a friend, they are supposed to ex- 
press the words, " Pensez-a-moi ;"— others con- 
sider them the emblem of thoughts, and call 
them heartsease : thus the poet Barton says, 

And thou, so rich in gentle names appealing, 
To hearts, that own our nature's common lot ; 
Those styled by sportive fancy's better feeling, 
" A Thought," " the Hearts-ease," or «* Forget- 
me-Not." 

I well remember a bed of these flowers, glowing 
with the brightest colours, that ornamented 
the gJEurden of an old woman in our village. 
Though bent with age, and hardly able to 
support her tottering frame, even with the aid 
of a stick, she never failed in paying a daily 
visit to her favourite pansies; for she said, 
while gazing upon them she could think of her 
only and absent son, who was seeking his for- 
tune in far distant lands. 

He had himself planted the flowers before he 
lefi: England; and his mother loved to look 
upon them, and think of her child. There was 
another, too, a younger and a fairer, to whom 
these gold and purple blossoms were no less 
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dear. It wad Margaret, the pride of the vil« 
lage, whom I had often seen gazing on them 
with tearful eyes, and pallid cheeks. She waa 
to be his wife, if the youth ever returned from 
the voyage he had undertaken ; and methought 
I could read in her expressive features, as she 
looked on these mute remembrancers of Wil- 
liam, the fears for his safety that agitated her 
heart and that of his aged mother. 

When the cold winds shook the tall branches 
of the knotted elms with a moumfid sound, 
and whistled among the chimnies of the cottage, 
bending the delicate stalks of the pansies, and 
whirling the autumnal leaves high in the air, 
Margaret and Dame Roberts would gaze on 
their drooping fitvorites, as though they read 
in the bended flowers, and dismal aspect of the 
scenery, woe and sorrow to him on whom 
were fixed all their afiections; and though 
Margaret strove to calm the fears of the aged 
mother, still, one glance at her own agitated 
countenance shewed the deep anxiety she too 
felt. But when the sun shone brightly, — when 
the birds gaily carolled among the branches^ 
and the pansies raised their blossoms, 

** That borrowed from mdulgent skies, 

A velvet shade, a purple hue/' — ^Lanohorn. 

towards the blue heavens, las though in grati- 
tude for its fair and beautiful tranquillity. 
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Margaret's spirits would rise^ and she and her 
companion would smilingly gaze on their favo- 
rites, and picture to themselves some happier 
day, when William, returned from his voyages, 
Vrould aid them in rearing and tending the 
blossoms they both loved and cherished for 
his sake. 

One day I called at the cottage ; but the 
humble parlour was deserted, and I hastened 
to seek the old woman in the garden. Dame 
Roberts was seated in an easy chair, and Mar- 
garet on her knees by the bed of pansies, was 
reading her a letter. The good woman wiped 
the tears from her eyes as her young com- 
panion read; and though too far off to hear the 
contents of the letter, I was immediately con- 
vinced it must be from the absent one, and 
that it contained news to make the widow's 
heart **sing for joy." 

Suddenly Margaret stopped — dropped the 
letter, and threw herself into the arms of her, 
who was so soon to become her mothen They 
did not speak ; — great happiness is never elo- 
quent; but the old woman pressed Margaret 
to her heart with even more than her accus- 
tomed tendemesa. 

Soon, however, the young girl raised her 
head, and on perceiving me, approached, 
smiling amid her tears, like a sun-beam peep- 
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ing through an April shower. I had known 
and loved her from infancy, and she well knew 
how deeply interested I felt for all her joys 
and griefi ; and stretching out her hand, she 
silently gave me the open letter, and quitted 
the garden. It was, as I had supposed, from 
William ; and in touching, yet simple lan- 
guage, he expressed his happiness at returning 
to his native land ; and the delight with which 
he looked forward to his meeting with his 
mother and Margaret He concluded by saying 
that he had made a sufficient fortune to enable 
them all to live comfortably; for, he added, " our 
wants are few, and you and I, Margaret, are 
young and strong, and will work to support 
our dear mother, and render her old age 
happy." 

My congratulations were, of course, not 
wanting; and though, after the safe arrival of 
William, Dame Roberts and Margaret never 
omitted their daily visit to the pansies, I per- 
ceived the cloud that had so lately hung over 
their spirits had vanished, and, as they said, 
they felt all sunshine, and their favourites 
bloomed more luxuriantly than ever. 
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NETTING. 
No. % 

My dear youmg Friends: — I promised you 
another letter upon some useful occupation for 
your leisure hours; and, therefore, having 
taught you netting, shall proceed to give you 
directions for making mittens, either in silk 
or silk and worsted mixed. In the Netting 
Plate, you will find the drawing of three. 

For a full sized mitten, cast on sixty stitches 
(more or less) according to the size of your 
netting pin. Net two rows in white lambs- 
wool, on an ivory pin, uniting the stitches 
where the separation takes place ; then net one 
row of silk (say pink or blue) on a smaller 
steel or ivory pin, then again lambswool, then 
silk, and so on. In the twenty-sixth stitch of 
the fourth row of lambswool, net two stitches 
on one; this is the commencement of the 
thumb: net the next row, then in the third 
add two stitches, one on each side of the 
former one, and in every other row add two in 
the same way, and you will find the shape of 
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the thumb gradually formed, slanting outwards 
on each side. When jou have thus increased 
twenty-five stitches, or thirteen rows of lamb&- 
wool, with a row of silk between each, leave 
out the additional stitches, and finish (netting 
round and round) the top of the hand ; three 
rows of silk and three of lambswool will be 
sufficient. This done, return to the thumb, 
and net it up till the proper length. K you 
only wish for a short mitten, you have now only 
to add the frill at the wrist, which is made by 
netting two stitches into every one, on a larger 
pin, in lambswool, then adding two rows on the 
small pin, with silk. A ribbon is afterwards 
run through the mitt at the wrist to tie it on 
with. 

Mitts netted in black silk are abo very 
pretty : sometimes they are done in the plain 
stitch, and the backs worked in black or coloured 
floss silk, or they may be netted in fancy 
stitches; one is as follows: — Net a plain row, 
then in the next row add an additional stitch 
into every third or fourth. In the next row 
take up these stitches with those on the right 
of each, and continue the same in every other 
row, counting the added loops so as to make 
them come between those in the former row ; 
this will give the appearance of a spotted net- 
ting, and looks very pretty. — See the Plate, 
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No. 8. Or an additional stitch may be added 
here and there on a very small pin, and not 
taken up in the next row, and they will appear 
like small dots. The frill at the wrist may be 
made according to the directions given for the 
netting, No, 5 or 6 ; always netting one plain 
row at the wrist, before beginning the frill, to 
allow the ribbon to run through. The thumb 
is always done as directed above. For gloves 
the stitches are divided where the hand is done 
and the fingers netted on. No. 9. 

For a long mitten, having arrived at the 
wrist, continue to net the arm, adding a stitch 
here and there, to allow room for the upper 
part of the arm, whi(^h is the largest, then finish 
with a netted frill. — See No. 7. 

I dare say you will now like to have some 
patterns pf bags. In the Plate you will find fomr. 
No, 1, may be made in velvet or silk, either 
plain or embroidered ; or a very pretty kind of 
bag in this shape is formed of bh^ck satin; then 
take some pieces of coloured cotton velvet, gum 
the backs, cut various flowers or Grecian pat- 
terns out of the velvet, tack them on to the 
satin, and either fasten them firmly with gold- 
coloured silk, or by sewing yellow braid over 
the edges. The cord round the bag may be 
netted in thick silk or chenille of any shade to 
Qiatch. Cast on three stitches on a thick knit- 
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ting needle, and simply knit backwards and 
forwards, and you will find the cord will twist 
of itself. The tassels may be made of silk or 
chenille, according to the directions for those 
suspended to the purses. In lining this bag, 
between the satin and the inner lining tack a 
piece of stiff muslin, to enable it to keep its 
proper shape. Care must be taken to make it 
up very neatly and firmly, and be very particu- 
lar in making both sides of an equal size. 
No. 2, is a different shape, and has no stiff 
lining ; the bottom part (a) may be worked on 
canvass in cross stitch, then lined with the silk 
or satin which forms the upper part ; the frill is 
double, and it must be drawn with a ribbon or 
card. No. 3, is made of card-board. Cut each 
of the Vandykes out in this, or in strong paper, 
making each piece exactly the same size as the 
others, then cover them with silk or satin, and 
stitch them firmly together ; six or eight pieces 
form a good-sized bag. This being done, cut 
out, cover, and sew in a bottom ; then put in the 
bag, and add small bows of ribbon to match, on 
each of the Vandykes. If the silk with which 
the Vandykes are covered is embroidered, they 
will look better. Bag No. 4 is made in the 
same way, only the edges are more turned 

over. 
The sachet No. 5 is intended to hold pocket- 
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handkerchiefs ; it is about a quarter of a yard 
in vridth, and the width of the silk or satin 
forms the sachet, with the pockets. Having 
ornamented the silk, double it down the middle, 
then fold each side inwards, so that the ends 
nearly meet This being done, run a piece of 
wlute thread down each of the folds to mark 
them. Take a sheet of fine white wadding, 
cut it to fit the satin, tack them together, then 
strew upon the wadding some powder perfume, 
and sew over it the lining, which must be done 
with care, or the perfume will escape. The 
outer covering and the lining are then to be 
firmly and neatly stitched together, and the 
pockets being folded over, are sewn down, and 
a thick cord tacked round to hide the stitches. 
, No. 6, is a glove case, it has only one pocket, 
and therefore is half the size of a sachet If 
cord is not to be had the proper colour, the 
edges may be ornamented with a ruch of ribbon 
and bows at the corners. Various sorts of em- 
broideries are useful for this kind of work; the 
pattern should be first traced upon the silk or 
satin, and then worked in silks, gold or silver 
thread, or chenille. Having stretched the silk 
or satin in the frame, draw your pattern upon 
it, in white paint, in very fine light lines, then 
begin to work them over in floss silks. If for 
flowers, birds, or butterflies, attempt as much as 
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possible to imitate the forms and shading of 
nature. At a future period I hope to give you 
some more useful instructions ; for besides the 
pleasure and amusement derived from work, it 
is always agreeable to be able to make elegant 
presents for our relations and friends^ and by 
the aid of work, an almost innumerable variety 
of articles may be formed of every shape arid 
size, so remember the instructions of 

An old Lady. 



CURIOUS AND SIMPLE OPTICAL DELUSION. 

An amusing optical exhibition may easily be 
formed by means of a transparent screen of 
white cloth, behind which a very powerful 
light is placed. The image of the performer, 
who is placed behind the screen, becomes re- 
flected upon it : when he recedes, it attains the 
most gigantic proportions ; when he advances, 
and is between the light and the screen, it 
becomes more accurately defined ; by jumping 
over the light, the shadows may be made to 
ascend to a great height, and seem to disap- 
pear. By nimble and grotesque movements 
and attitudes, and by the judicious introduction 
of any animal, the effect may be considerably 
heightened, and great laughter excited 
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THE POTATO. 

Although the potato is the most useful, 
nourishing, and, at the same time, most com- 
mon of our vegetables, it was unknown in 
England until about the year 1597, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh brought it ifrom America, 
(where it is indigenous,) and desired some of 
the roots might be planted in his gardens, near 
Youghal, where he had an estate. It is, how- 
ever, probable, no particular instructions were 
given to the gardener, for when it grew to 
a moderate size he attempted to eat the apple, 
or fruit of the plant, which proving very un- 
pleasing to the taste, he considered his labour 
lost, and paid it no further attention. Some 
time afterwards, on digging up the earth, he 
found the roots spread to a great distance, and 
from these plants the whole country was gra- 
dually supplied ; but for a long time after its 
introduction to this country, it was only culti- 
vated in the gardens of the nobility, and was 
looked upon rather as a curious exotic than a 
useful addition to our vegetable productions. 
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Even in the time of James the First (1603) 
potatoes sold for one shilling the pound, as 
may be seen in a MS. account of the household 
expenses of his queen. In Sweden, in 17475 
it was proposed, in order to save com, to distil 
brandy from this root, as by experiment it 
was found an acre of potatoes yielded a much 
greater quantity of spirit than an acre of bar- 
ley ; but the plant was not in general cultiva- 
tion in that country until 1764. 

We are also told that in Thuringia, and part 
of Saxony, most excellent cheeses are made 
from potatoes, which can be preserved quite 
free from decay for many. years, provided they 
are kept from the air, and in a very dry situa- 
tion. 

Bread also is made from potato flour, but 
when unmixed with wheat flour, it is heavy, 
and exceedingly brown. ^^From experiments 
it has been ascertained that one pound of good 
bread is equal to two pounds and a half, or 
three pounds of potatoes, and that seventy-five 
pounds of bread, and thirty of wheat, are equal 
to three hundred pounds of potatoes, which 
are, however, superior in nutriment to carrots 
and turnips: three parts turnips and two of 
carrots, being equal to one of potatoes. Eleven 
pounds of sugar have been obtained from one 
hundred pounds of potatoes. They ako pro- 
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dooe atarch, fiom ^rfuch sixe can be made; 
and nuNtar is impix>Yed by a mixtare of boiled 
potatoes; and fiom the green tops of the plant 
a dye has recently been extracted." 

The common potato in a state of patrefaction 
is said to give so stnmg a phosphoric light, 
that a persoD can even see to read by it. This 
was particolarly observed by an officer on 
guard at Strasbooig, who fimcied the barracks 
were on fire, in conseqdence of the light thus 
emitted from a cellar fiill of potatoes. 

The very great benefit derived by the poorer 
classes in England, Ireland, and Scotland, since 
the discovery and increased culture of this 
plant, is well known, especially in Ireland, 
where it forms the principal article of the cot* 
tert food. In the Highlands of Scotland this 
useful and valuable vegetable is mudi more 
cultivated than formerly, and it is now a com- 
mon custom for the rich proprietor to award 
small portions of land to each of his day 
labourers, (who may live within the boundary 
of his estate,) where they plant potatoes for the 
maintenance of their family. Even in the Low- 
lands, however, the value of this root was not 
understood as late as 1755, (or thereabouts,) 
when a most eccentric character, '^ named Henry 
Prentice,'' is said to have first su^ested the 
idea of planting them to Lord Somerville, who 
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accordingly desired a field might be tried ; 
but when an abundant crop became his re- 
ward, nobody could be found to purchase or 
eat them, till Prentice proposed taking them 
in a cart to Edinburgh. This being agreed to, 
he brought them to the city, cart by cart, 
until all were sold." Boiled potatoes are also 
given to pigs, poultry, and cattle. Cows are 
particularly fond of them, and never yield 
more milk than when fed on this nutritious 
food ; nor is their butter ever richer. Fatten- 
ing cattle thrive more readily, in short, fatten 
in one half the usual time, if, instead of wholly 
feeding them on turnips, they have equal divi- 
sions of turnips and potatoes. Horses eat 
them greedily, and they are in many places 
used as substitutes for oats. Some farmers 
consider it useless boiling the potatoes, (unless 
for bacon pigs, and poultry,) simply having 
them cleanly washed, and not given to the 
animals until quite dry. In Switzerland, slices 
of cold boiled potatoes, dressed with pepper, 
oil, and vinegar, form one of the favourite 
salads of the country. 
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FRAGMENT. 

And Ellinore hath raised her boy 

From off the ground where he was playing ; 

She gently checks his noisy glee. 

And as he bends beside her knee. 

List to the words she's softly saying. 

^^ My child, come kneel beside thy mother. 

And though thou hast no father now. 

Yet she will guide thee to another : 

Then come, before Him learn to bow ; 

No earthly parent this I mean : 

His love no break, no change can know ; 

He will not die, nor from us go ; 

From everlasting he hath been, 

And ever must be so. 
Yes, He will always be the same. 
And God Almighty is his name ; 
And dwelling in the heaven high. 
Above yon starry canopy. 

He rules the night and day ; 
And though he is so good and great. 
He'll listen from his throne of state. 

To all my boy can say. 
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And once, my child, for thee was given, 
By God a sacrifice from heaven. 

His own beloved Son ; 
To come upon our earth and die. 
That thou, my best beloved and I, 

And every living one. 
Might dwell with him in heaven above — 
That God of mercy and of love — 
Yes, — Jesus came, the Lamb of God, 
To save thee from the avenging rod. 

Behold Him crucified, — 
And then they laid him in the grave ; 
But our Redeemer came to save ; 

And though He once hath died. 
Yet Jesus Christ has risen again, 
And now with God in heaven doth reign. 
Then worship Him, my gentle child. 

Before Him bow thy knee ; 
And He who once on Samuel smiled. 

Will surely list to thee." 
She paused — the lovely babe obeyed. 
And as beside his mother fair 
He knelt him down, his tresses played 
Around his face, and with his hair 
Her flowing hair entwined as she bent low, 
To press warm kisses on his infant brow. 
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INSTRUCTIONS IN DRAWING. 

Drawing is a most interesting and amusing 
accomplishment ; there is a calm and peaceful- 
ness in the employment, which soothes, and 
at the same time fully engages the attention ; 
for in drawing, the imagination cannot be per- 
mitted to wander, or mistakes inevitably occur. 
Less brilliant and attractive in the circles of 
society than music, drawing is our more true 
and efficient friend ; for the rapid evolutions of 
complicated harmony may be faultlessly exe- 
cuted, while the mind lost and absent is straying 
in a world of its own, building castles in the 
air, or retracing scenes long past of pleasure or 
of pain, more vividly recalled to memory by the 
very tones of harmony. 

The human figure is the most important, 
as well as the most difficult subject in drawing. 
This study includes all the principles of the art, 
and when the eye is accustomed to follow, and 
the hand to copy faithfully the graceful forms 
which it presents, the other branches of this 
accomplishment are easily acquired. 

The learner should commence by drawing 
straight and curved lines, upwards, downwards. 
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sideways, right and left, and in short in every 
direction, till ease and freedom of touch are 
acquired. It is also adviseable to draw every 
object very large, until quite perfected in the 
proper management of the pencil. Outlines of 
the different features may then be copied, after 
which the student may proceed to the entire 
head ; drawing first a front view, then a profile, 
then a three-quarters, and so on. 

The following is the easiest mode of keeping 
the regular proportions of a human head : 
but first it will be better to explain the meaning 
of a perpendicular line, a horizontal line, and 
an oval, all of which are most necessary in the 
study of drawing, and are terms of frequent use. 
The perpendicular line is one which crosses any 
object from top to bottom, and is per&ctly 
straight The horizontal is also quite straight, 
but divides the object in a contrary direction, 
that is from right to left An oval is oblong, 
or shaped like an egg, that is, smaller at the 
two ends than in the middle. It may be made 
by drawing a perpendicular line of the proper 
length for the head and face, and an horizontal 
line across the centre of it, of the width intended 
for the face, and from each side of the hori- 
zontal line, draw a circular line till they meet 
at the perpendicular line. This being done, 
divide the oval into four equal parts : — 
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1st, irom the crown of the bead to the top of 
the forehead. 

2nd, from the top of the forehead to the eye. 

3rd, irom the eye to the bottom of the nose. 

4tb, from the bottom of the nose to the lower 
part of the chm. 




At each of these regular distances, a line 
may be drawn, which will serve as a guide in 
sketching the features. The breadth of a full 
front face should occupy the space of five eyes. 
These rules cannot, of course, be followed in 
portrait painting, but in representing a well 
proportioned face they should be strictly oh- 
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served. Artists nsaally begin the dnwing of a 
face at the nose, that being the centre, and then 
proceed with the other featnies, taking care 
that the top of the ear should be on a line with 
the eyebrow, and that the eyes shook! be ^aced 
so as to leave the distance of one eye between 
them. 

When the learner has acquired the reqointe 
skill and precision in drawing an outline, diad- 
ing may be commenced; in this great care 
should be taken that the lines do not craas eadi 
other at right angles, which would cause a dia* 
agreeable net-like appearance; neither diould 
they be too oblique, as then they would becooie 
conftised. A finbhed outline, when well done, 
has great effect, but it requires an intimate 
knowledge of light and shade, to enable the 
artist to strengthen the lines in the proper 
places ; it is a general rule that where the light 
falls the lines are faint. 
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Plaster casts are the best models for the 
human face, as in drawing from them the eje 
easily discovers the general light and shade; 
the mass of light should be kept broad, and be 
well attended to before the smaller parts are 
considered. 

Chalk is the best material for these draw- 
ings; the outline should be first slightly 
^sketched with charcoal, which is prepared for 
the purpose; this, as well as the chalk, is used 
in a port-crayon. The common chalks are 
generally of three colours, black, red, and white. 
Stumps (which are pieces of soft leather or 
paper, rolled up quite tight, and cut to a point), 
are used for rubbing down the shadows; this 
method is very expeditious, and produces a 
good effect. Middle tint paper, of a brownish 
or gray colour, is much used to draw upon with 
chalks. 

It requires some little practice to enable the 
learner to cut the chalk pencils properly. They 
should be cut exactly in a contrary direction 
to that used for lead pencils ; by this I mean 
you must begin at the end of the chalk and 
cut upwards^ towards the port-crayon, or it 
will all crumble to pieces, and the chalk point 
will not be fine and sharp; they constantly 
break, therefore frequently require pointing. 

Indian rubber is of no use in effacing chalk 
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drawings ; therefore, take a small piece of soft 
white bread, not too fresh, roll it in your fingers 
till it becomes small and pointed, and use it to 
efface any slight mistake, or to soften down the 
shadows. 

My young friends must not be discouraged 
if they do not perfectly succeed in their first 
attempts in drawing. There is no talent, that, 
by attention and practice, improves more ra- 
pidly ; and if they could but trace a foretaste of 
the pleasure derived in after life, from looking 
over sketches taken in a distant land, of objects 
perhaps now no more, I am convinced their 
energy would be redoubled, and they would 
speedily overcome the tediousness possibly 
attendant upon the first rudiments of drawing. 
The pleasure likewise of sending a remembrance 
traced by their own pencil, to an absent friend: 
the power of retaining permanently to the eye 
scenes where they may have passed many a 
joyous hour, (for landscape drawing is only 
secondary to the human figure,) or the por- 
trait of some favourite of their youth ; either a 
reasoning being like themselves, or one of those 
dumb animals so frequently the companion of 
mankind, — all of these combined, or even any 
one of these results, would amply repay the 
time and attention devoted to this study. Be- 
sides, drawing does not require the matureness 
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of age to ripen its perfection ; we constantly 
see most youthful artists astonish by the excel* 
lency of their composition, execution, style, and 
colouring. 



TO MAKE BREAD AND GUM SEALS. 

First take the impression of a seal in sealing- 
wax ; this is to serve for your mould : oil it 
slightly with a fine brush, dipped in olive oil. 
Take some crumb of new bread, knead it 
with your fingers till it becomes a perfectly 
smooth soft paste ; colour it with water-colour 
paint, gamboge for yellow, carmine for pink, 
and Antwerp blue for blue; then press the 
bread well into the mould, shape the top into a 
handle, and let it dry slowly. 

Gum seals are made by pouring gum water 
into the same oiled mould, adding more as it 
gradually dries ; before it becomes quite hard, 
separate the seal from the mould with a pen- 
knife, and form a handle in the same manner as 
for bread seals. 
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MORE GRAVE THAN GAY. 

'' The good advice of all the world is like wind 
in a cage, or water in a sieve, when bestowed on 
the headstrong." 

We quote the foregoing truism from the Persian, 
not with the idea of its proving applicable to 
any of oiu: young readers, but from the chance 
that amongst their companions or acquaintances, 
they may know one, upon whose memory the 
good counsel of their friends dwells briefly as 
the wind or water of that Oriental proverb; and 
as Lord Bacon tells us " Knowledge is power," 
we hope that now they have obtained the 
knowledge of their fault, they will not want th^ 
inclination to correct it. 

Plato observes, " The minds of children are 
like bottles with very narrow mouths : — if you 
attempt to fill them too rapidly, much water 
will be wasted, whereas with a small stream 
they are easily filled: and those who would 
make young children prodigies, act as wisely as 
if endeavouring to pour a pail-fiiU of water 
into a pint measure." 
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We do not wish our young friends to be pro- 
digies, but we do wish they may not throw aside 
our little book at these pages, though they are 
more grave than gay, for we have still to ask our 
readers if they ever reflect " that life's journey 
is that of a brief winter's day/' How soon may 
the hand that is now writing moulder in the 
dust 1 how soon may the eye that is now read- 
ing be dust, like the hand that has written ! Do 
they ever reflect upon the short space of time 
that may be allotted them on this earth, and do 
they endeavour to improve each hour — each 
minute, as it swiftly flies ? — for Time, once lost, 
can never be recalled 1 Do they remember that 
" God alone^ because he is perfect, can never im- 
prove f " Have their youthful minds ever been 
induced to dwell upon these truths? But we 
feel assured they have done so, — they do not 
spend their time like some young people in 
wasteful idleness, — they do not cast all serious 
thoughts from them to be resumed when they 
grow old ; for, alas 1 old they may never be. 
Let us remind them that " Life is divided into 
three terms: that which was, which is, and 
which will be." Let us learn from the past to 
profit by the present, " from the present to live 
better for the future." 

Let them remember that *^ a lie is a desper- 
ate cowardice ; it is to fear man, and to brave 

4 
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God." Where there is concealment there is 
consciousness of guilt ; truth is open, and needs 
no disguise ; and may they through life remem- 
ber, ^^ that a man is justified in breaking 
a galley-slave's chain, but not his word of 
honour." 

At the death of Abdemara III. (one of the 
Moorish kings of Spain), who died at Cordova 
in 961, a paper was found containing these 
words in his own writing : — " Fifty years have 
passed since I was Caliph: I have enjoyed 
riches, honours, and pleasures; Heaven has 
showered upon me all the gifts that man could 
desire. In this long space of apparent felicity, 
I have kept an account of how many happy 
days I have passed ; their number is fourteen : 
consider, then, mortals, — what is grandeur — 
what is the world, and what is life." We will 
conclude with the words of Solon, one of the 
wise men of Greece, (bom a. c. 549) : " He 
who has learned to obey, will know how to 
command. In all things let reason be your 
guide. Diligently contemplate excellent things. 
In every thing you do, consider the End." 
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THE NEGRO BOY'S LAMENT. 

They took me from Africa's bright sandy shore. 
From the shade of the banana tree ; 

They forced me away 'mid the tempest's wild roar. 
O'er the dark, o'er the fathomless sea I 

They tore me from homeland my mother so dear. 
From my friends and my country away ; 

Oh I deep was the anguish, and bitter the tear. 
That I shed on tliat sad dreary day. 

But, alas ! 'twas in vain, for the stranger's cold' 
heart. 

Nor my tears, nor my prayers could unbend ; 
And loudly he bid, that the ship should depart. 

And deprived me of parent and friend. 

Ah, long did I gaze on my dear native shore. 
Till the shadows of eve grew around 

And methought that I heard, 'mid the waves' 
sullen roar, 
Of a mother's deep sorrow the sound. 

And now, although years have long passed since 
that day. 

In the echoes I, still hear her sighs ; 
And I see her loved form in the moon's pallid ray. 

In the wave, and the bright cloudless skies. 
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DISOBEDIENCE. 

*^ Chable»/ said Mrs. Mortimer to her son^ 
"where is your cousin? I wish you would 
call him, and you shall both walk down to the 
village with me, to see old Martha." 

" Oh, mamma, how delightful I" exclaimed 
Charles : " there is Edwin watering the roses, 
I will run out to him, and we shall be quite 
ready in fiye minutes." 

Mrs. Mortimer put on her bonnet ; and giv- 
ing a basket to each of the boys to carry for 
her, they set out. The afternoon was fine and 
warm ; the hedges fiill of honeysuckles and 
wild roses; and the children, in great glee, 
ran round the fields, or amused themselves in 
plucking wild flowers. 

At the gate of Martha's cottage they found 
the old woman, leaning upon her stick, talking 
to her grandson, who had come firom a neigh- 
bouring village to pay her a visit, and bring 
her a present of money. His donkey, tied to a 
hedge, lazily cropped the grass, or shook his 
long ears to drive away the fixes which buzzed 

Q 
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incessantly aroimd his head. The two boys 
approached the quiet animal, and stroked his 
head and nose, and plucked for him thistles, 
which grew in abundance near the road-side. 

Mrs. Mortimer at first did not perceive that 
they had left her side ; but on looking round, 
she immediately called to them to come into 
the garden, and shut the gate, and not go neat" 
the donkey, as however quiet he might appear 
to be^ it was very foolish to play with strange 
animals. 

They obeyed immediately ; and Mrs. Mor- 
timer accompanied the old woman into her 
cottage, and sat down to rest herself. The 
children had not been long left to themselves, 
when Edwin exclaimed, " How stupid it is 
here, Charles ; let us go into the lane." 

" No, no," replied his cousin, " mamma bid 
us stay here." 

*' What difference can it make to her,*' said 
Edwin, ** whether we walk up and down this 
narrow path, or play in the lane ?" 

** But you know," replied Charles, '* mamma 
always tells us to be good and obedient, and 
mind what we are told." 

**Yes," exclaimed his naughty cousin; "if 
she knew we had not obeyed her ; but I know 
she is going to have a long talk with old 
Martha; and look, her grandson is also gone 
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ihto the cottage. We are safe now. Come 
along, Charles — nobody can see us." 

"I will not go with you, Edwin," said his 
cousin; *^and you know you ought not to 
leave the garden. Do you forget that though 
mamma, perhaps, does not see us, God will ? 
and he will punish us for our disobedience. 
Pray Stay here ; indeed you will repent being 
so wicked." 

** Nonsense I" replied Edwin ; and he began 
singing : 

'* Come when you are called, 
Do as you are bid ; 
Shut the door after you, 
And you'll never be chid." 

*^ That's you, Charles — now I like fun 1" and 
so saying, the silly, thoughtless boy threw open 
the gate, and ran into the lane. 

Charles, I must own, gazed wistfully after 
him. The honeysuckles looked so tempting; 
their long branches, laden with flowers, seemed 
to bend towards him : then the wet ditch that 
bordered the lane was full of such beautiful 
large pilewort, so bright and shining — they 
would make such a lovely garland ! His foot 
was on the edge of the garden-walk. Another 
moment, and his good resolutions would have 
all vanished; when, suddenly, he remembered 
that part of his morning's portion of the cate- 
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chism was the Fiflh Commandment, which 
taught him to honour his father and mother. 
'*And shall I honour mamma if I disobey 
her?" he said to himself; '^Oh no; I will 
remain here^ and wait till she gives me leave to 
quit the garden;" and he turned away and 
went to the other end of the walk. 

My little readers must not imagine that 
Charles kept to this good resolution without a 
pang; although he felt and knew that he was 
doing right, still, when he saw Edwin running 
up and down, he felt a very great wish to join 
him ; but he had listened to, and profited by 
his mother's good advice and example, and he 
called to his cousin, entreating him to return. 

" Oh, no," replied Edwin ; " you may play 
there,, since you like it; but I have run till I 
am out of breath, and now intend to ride till I 
am rested. Come here, Teddy I" he cried to 
the donkey, whose bridle he unloosed, and by 
the help of a large stone soon ccmtrived to 
scramble on to the animal's back ; and though 
his short legs could not nearly reach the 
stirrups, he held on by the mane with one 
hand, and made the donkey walk away. In 
vain Charles called him back ; away he went, 
kicking his quiet steed whenever a fine thistle 
tempted him to stop and seize upon it; and 
singing loudly, to drown the entreaties of his 
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tousin. One evil step is soon followed by 
iBkuother. Edvna had commenced by diso* 
bedience, — he now added cruelty to his other 
&alt8. The donkey^ accustomed to a slow 
pace^ walked leisurely along ; but its ambitious 
rider became anxious to show his cousin how 
well he could manage his steed : he therefore 
puUed a thick stick from the hedge, and finding 
the animal paid no attention to his kicks and 
scoldings, he began to beat him on the neck 
and head. This cruel treatment of an innocent, 
unoffending animal, was soon punished, and in 
a manner he little expected, for the donkey 
suddenly began to canter, then gallop; and 
Edwin, in a very few minutes, repented his 
disobedience; In vain he screamed for aid and 
assistance ; in vain he pulled the bridle ; Teddy 
only went faster and faster — quite heedless 
of his cries, till he found himself obliged to 
let go the rein, and cling on by the mane and 
saddle. 

In this manner, like the renowned Johnny 
Gilpin of old, he scampered through the vil* 
lage ; and as he galloped, the noise of the clat- 
tering hoofi on the pavement, brought the 
startled inhabitants to their doors and windows, 
but no one could give him any help; when 
suddenly the donkey, turning short round, 
rushed down a narrow lane ; and finally, by 
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Stopping short on the brink of a pond where he 
was accustomed to drink, bis luckleps rider 
was thrown from his back into the pool* 
His unexpected plunge. in the water caused 
new fright and consternation ; for just at that 
time a large flock of geese and ducks wer^ 
swimming about; and much alarmed at jExl* 
win's violent immersion, they quacked, cackled^ 
and flapped their wings so loudly, that the 
donkey turned and galloped away; and the 
old women rushed to the pond, armed with 
broomsticks, pokers, and any weapon they 
could And, imagining that nothing less than 
half-a-dozen foxes attacking their fowls, could 
have caused such a din. Meanwhile, the author 
of all this confusion lay in the middle of the 
pond, stuck quite fast in the mud— every now 
and then receiving a flap from the wing of a 
goose, or a bite from the bill, — ^and nearly dead 
with fright, cold, and noise : fortunately, the 
water being shallow, he was in no danger of 
being drowned, or his adventure might have 
ended more seriously, 

Mrs. Mortimer, who, on Charles's telling her 
how Edwin was employed, had left the cottage 
with her son, in pursuit of the fugitive, had been 
greatly alarmed when she saw the donkey set 
off; and though she hurried down the street 
as rapidly as possible, she did not reach her 
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tiiiant nephew till lie was thrown into the 
pond, as we have just described. 

Breathless with alarm, she ran to the edge 
of the pool, where lay the miserable Edwin, sa 
cold and frightened that he made no attempt to 
get out of the water, while the ducks and the 
geese, finding their attacks were unheeded, be-» 
came more bold ; and finally one old gander 
seized the little boy's leg, and gave it so bard £c 
pinch that he screamed loudly with the pain« 
As this was the first sign of life he had given, 
liis aunt felt quite relieved from her fears ; and 
with the help of the old women and their 
broomsticks, the ducks and geese were driven 
away, and a long pole was held out to Edwin, 
who at last was persuaded by. Charles to seize 
hold of it, and by this means was dragged out 
of the mud, a most pitiable spectacle. His new 
blue jacket was soaked with water, his white 
trousers covered with mud, his face pale, and 
his hair dripping with wet: both his shoes had 
remained in the pond, and altogether his ap* 
pearance was so very melancholy, that the by* 
^tanders could not, when he was once more 
safely landed, refrain firom laughing heartily* 

Mrs. Mortimer, however, fearing that though 
unhurt by the fall^ the cold and wet might 
injure his health, would not allow him to stop 
•a moment; she tied a handkerchief round his 
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head, borrowed a pair of shoes from a person 
who lived near the fatal pond, and be^ed old 
Martha's son to take charge of the two boys, 
desiring them to run home; and told Stephen 
to give orders that Edwin should instandy be 
put into a warm bed, and she would follow as 
fast as she could. 

On her arrival at the hall, she found her 
nephew a little recovered from his fright ; the 
mud had been washed off, and, when once 
more warm and in safety, he began to reproach 
the donkey, and accuse it of being the cause of 
all his sorrows. 

^^ Do not find fault with the poor animal,'* 
said his aunt, as she seated herself by his 
bed-side. " Oh, Edwin, you have no one 
to blame but yoursel£ Reflect for one mo- 
ment over the many grievous fiaults you have 
to-day committed. My dear child, you are now 
of an age to think and understand. You must 
feel that all I say is £br your own good, and 
therefore listen with patience. First, you dia* 
obeyed my commands." 

"Oh, but aunt,'* cried Edwin, **I thought 
you were busy, and would never know anything 
about it." 

" Fie I fie 1 Edwin; do you only act right be- 
cause the eye of a parent is there to watch 
your actions? Have you, then, forgotten that 
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God is evefywhere, that he knows and sees 
everything? and was not your wickedness 
equally great, if you disobeyed me, whether I 
saw you or not? Thus you see one sin plunges 
you into another : you began by disobeying my 
commands, and then the sin of deceit naturally 
followed." 

*'Ah, aunt," cried Edwin, **I feel I have 
been very wicked, but will you not forgive me ?" 

** No, my dear, not yet. It is easy to ask for 
forgiveness, but you must first endeavour to 
deserve it, and convince me that you will be- 
have better for the future. Since you seem not 
to think of the displeasure of your Heavenly 
Father, how much less will you dread my re- 
proof; and you were doubly to blame, for 
Charles set you an example which you ought 
to have followed" 

"Oh, yes, aunt," sobbed out Edwin, "he 
did indeed. Do you think God will ever for* 
give me ?" 

" If you sincerely repent, and endeavour to 
amend your ways, and implore his pardon, I am 
sure he will. But remember, he is all-seeing, 
— he can read your heart, and will know 
whether your repentance is true or not. And 
now I must remind you that the end of your 
misfortunes was brought on by your cruelty to 
a poor, meek; unoffending animal. Had you 
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not wantonly beat and ill-used the donkey, it 
would have carried you quietly along, and you 
would have escaped a good firight and wettings 
and spared me much alarm. Oh, my dear 
Edwin, you must, I am sure, feel that cruelty 
to poor dumb beasts is a terrible vice. Does 
not that usually quiet donkey perform his 
daily labour patiently and tractably ? He car- 
ries his mistress to market, he draws a little cart 
laden with com or hay, to form the winter fod- 
der for his master's cows and horses. His 
services are also useful in the fields and garden, 
and on the Sundays the children ride him to 
the church. In all these various duties how 
quiet and industrious he has proved himself to 
be, and I grieve to add, how far superior to 
you. He obeys bis master's commands, and 
exerts the little reason he possesses to please 
and assist him : you, a reasoning creature, dis- 
obey your Heavenly Master, disobey and de* 
ceive your aunt, and then ill-treat an animal 
that never injured you, but that, on the con- 
trary, was carrying you along quietly." 

** Aunt, aunt, I have been very wicked," said 
Edwin, and he began to weep bitterly. 

" I shall now," replied Mrs. Mortimer, "leave 
you for a little time to reflect on your conduct, 
and before bed-time shall come to you again." 

His aunt then left the room, and at night» 
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when she returned with Charles, to hear him 
and Edwin say their evening prayers, the latter 
added a simple petition for the pardon and for- 
giveness of Heaven; he then be^ed her to 
stoop down, and whispered in her ear, that with 
her permission he would the next day write to 
his mother, confessing his wickedness, and im- 
ploring her pardon also. 

** Dear Edwin," replied Mrs. Mortimer, kiss- 
ing him affectionately, *^your words have made 
me very happy. To confess a fault is the first 
step towards correcting it ; and I trust that the 
events of this day, and the little conversation 
we have had together, will be remembered to 
your profit and advantage." 



CHARADE. 

My first is called, or bad, or good- 
May pleasure or offend ye ; 

My second, in a thirsty mood. 
May very much befiiend ye. 

My whole, though styled a " cruel word," 
May yet appear a kind one ; 

It often may with joy be heard. 
With tears may often blind one* 
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BEAR HUNTING. 

The following short story^ illustrative of the 
sagacity of the bear, was related to me some 
years since, by a firiend, who is now, I regret 
to say, no more. As it had happened to him- 
self, but a few weeks before he came to visit me, 
I do not doubt the accuracy of the statement, 
and shall give it in his own words as I then 
wrote it down. 

During my wanderings in the Pyrenees, 
I was so much pleased with the scenery of 
the Valley of Ossau, (situated to the east- 
ward of the Valley of Aspe, and forming 
part of B6am,) that I determined to remain 
some time at the jGunous watering-place of the 
Eaux Bonnes, in the Vale of Valentin, in 
order to enjoy^ at my leisure, the power of 
exploring all the highly picturesque environs. 
But as it is merely one adventure I am going to 
relate, I will not detain you by a description 
which would be inevitably a very long one^ of 
all the romantic and wildly beautiful scenery I 
discovered, but proceed at once to say, that the 
Valley of Ossau was the most magniiSicent, and 
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otkied the finest studies for the pencil of the 
artist* The lofty summit of the Pic du Midi 
d'Ossau, rising proudly firom the hosom of the 
lesser mountainsy firowned in solitary grandeur 
upon the dark pine forests, which grew humbly 
at their base, while a noisy torrent rushed with 
impetuous fiiry at the bottom of a deep ravine, 
up which, attended by two sturdy peasants, 
(whose chief occupati<m was bear-hunting), I 
was climbing. It was my intenticm to spend 
the day wandering along this glen, in search of 
these animals, as I wished, ere I quitted the 
country, to enjoy the sport of killing this, to 
me, new sort of game, and I was informed 
this wild and gloomy ravine was particularly 
favourable to my wishes, as it was often thickly 
infested with bears. Cultivation has gradually 
caused them to retreat further into the unfre- 
quented shades of the forests ; but in former 
years the whole Valley of Ossau was over-run 
with them : indeed, I have been told the name 
of Ossau is a translation in the patois of the 
country of *' Ursi Sattus," which, it is said, was 
its Roman name. 

We had wandered many miles without any 
chance of success, and I was the more annoyed 
at this want of good fortune, as one of my 
hunters had seen a very large bear, on a part 
of tMs ground^ only the day before the one 
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We visited it^ and the poor man had retrained 
from shooting the animal, knowing my wish to 
6btain a day's sport ; he, therefore, hurried down 
to where I resided, and we departed accordingly^ 
without any loss of time. It appeared^ how- 
ever, that Bruin had also taken his departure, 
for on our arriving in this wild glen, no traces 
of him could be found, and I had begun to 
think of retumingv when we suddenly came ta 
the stump of an old tree, in and around which, 
were the mutilated fragments of a wild bee's 
nest, its unfortunate inhabitants hovering neaxy 
in 'the greatest distress, at having had the fruits 
of their industry, their beloved colony, destroyed 
by their implacable enemy, the bear, whose 
large paws had lefr visible impressions upon the 
soft earth, which served us admirably as a 
guide to his present retreat. Following the 
track, which led us considerably up the side of 
the mountain, I was amply rewarded for the 
fatigue of the ascent, by the most magnificent 
Scenery fancy can imagine, and, finally, by the 
appearance of the bear himself, standing on a 
platform of greensward, near a lai^ cluster of 
rocks, and apparently unconscious of our ap- 
proach. We crept towards him with the utmost 
caution, but still he moved not ; one of my 
companions here motioned with his hand, that 
he would await the result at that spot, (we did 
3 
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noi dare speak) as the moving of three persons, 
however carefully, on the stony ground, would 
most likely cause noise enough to attract the 
attention of the hitherto motionless animal 

This precaution enabled us finally to get 
within shot of him, before he was aware of our 
approach, when just as I was going to take aim, 
a stone, which was unfortunately dislodged by 
the foot of my guide, rolled down the moun^ 
tain's side with a frightful crash, and effectually 
aroused the slumbering bear, who, uttering a 
loud growl, was moving away as quickly as the 
enormous bulk of his body would allow, wh^n, 
fearful of losing my prize, I fired, with as good 
an aim as I could take, and, to my great joy, 
the animal instantly fell to the ground. I be- 
lieve, for the first moment I was too much asto* 
nished at my extraordinary success to move 
from the epot where I stood; but the hunter who 
was with me, uttering a loud exclamation of 
delight, placed his gun agdnst a rock, and 
rushed forward to make sure of our victim. 
Imagine my horror, when, just as the man was 
stooping down to plunge a large knife, he had 
hitherto carried in his belt, into the beast's, 
throat, the bear suddenly raised himself into a 
sitting position, and seized my unfortunate 
companion in his fore paws I 

What to do I knew not, and every instant I 
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expected the \n:etched man would be crashed 
to death, without my being able to save him : 
recollecting; however, the loaded gun, I armed 
myself with it, and prepared to fire, when, to 
my astonishment; the extraordinary sagacity of 
the animal caused him to hold up the terrified 
hunter as a screen for his own body, carefiilly 
turning round, as I vainly endeavoured to take 
aim. Thus all my efforts were useless^ for 
as fast as I moved my position, the bear moved 
his, so that had I fired, I should inevitably have 
killed the unfortunate man. I confess the 
scene, although I felt dreadfully alarmed for the 
result, was highly ludicrous ; and as it ended 
well, I never can think of it without laughing. 
The extreme composure of the bear formed such 
a striking contrast to the violent struggles of 
his terrified captive, who also gave utterance to 
his alarm, by roaring to the utmost extent of 
his stentorian voice, while his arms and one leg, 
having escaped the clutches of his captor, per- 
formed the most wonderful evolutions in the 
air, in one of which I narrowly escaped a broken 
head, for the liberated leg threw firom it with 
great violence the sabot, or wooden shoe, with 
which the other foot was covered, but it pitched 
upon a fiiendly rock, which interposed to save 
my skull. 

How long this novel mode of bear-hunting 
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might have continued, I know not, nor how it 
might have ended, if left to Bruin's choice ; for 
by this time I was joined by the other hunter, 
who had scrambled up to us as soon as he 
heard the shot, and our screams for assistance. 
But when he came, we were little better off, as 
it was only possible to approach the bear on one 
side; therefore, it seemed probable the poor man 
would now receive the contents of four barrels 
in his body, instead of two; however, as no 
time was to be lost, and our companion's life must 
be saved if possible, he being already nearly 
dead with fright, it was decided I should keep 
the attention of the bear on the alert, while the 
hunter was to strain every nerve to find a pas- 
sage to the other side of the animal, which he 
finally effected by taking some most surprising 
leaps firom rock to rock. Great indeed was my 
satis&ction at thus having our enemy between 
us ; but still it was a very difiicult, and at the 
same time, dangerous shot ; for the bear was so 
extremely cautious, it was almost impossible to 
hit him, without either killing, or at least, 
wounding the man; however, the hunter be- 
thought himself of the expedient of throwing 
large stones, close to the spot where the animal 
was sitting, which so enraged him, that being 
thrown off his guard, I seized the ludky moment 
and fired. Fortunately my aim was sufficiently 
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Steady, to make him fall, and relax his hold of 
the hunter, who scrambled quickly out of his 
reach, at the same moment that the other man 
gave the beast the contents of two barrels, thus 
effectually putting it out of his power to make 
any more prisoners, and we finally dispatched 
him with our long knives. 

The poor guide, after a short time, recovered 
firom his alarm, though he said his sides would 
long ache, firom the fiiendly squeezes they had 
received^ which always increased in strength 
when we endeavoured to take aim. Our prize 
was decidedly the largest they had ever seen; his 
colour a fine dark rich brown, and he was so fat 
and heavy we could scarcely move him. It was 
therefore determined that I should return to the 
village, accompanied by the hunter who had so 
fortunately escaped being hu^ed to death; 
this we did as fast as the ruggedness of the way 
would allow. When we arrived there, we sent 
off several more men to assist in carrying the 
huge animal to the hamlet, where it arrived by 
the resplendent light of the moon. The skin 
was immediately taken off, and I have ever 
since benefited from its extreme warmth, in the 
shape of a great coat. The flesh, I, of course, 
gave to my hunters^ but, at their particular re* 
quest, I tasted some of it roasted, and found it 
excellent* The greatest delicacy, however, is 
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the paw, which, when smoked and salted, forms 
a remarkably good dish. — And now, having 
given the anecdote as it was related by my la- 
mented friend, I will only add I can vouch for 
its truth, and conclude with the hope its sin- 
gularity may prove interesting to my young 
readers. 



MECHANICAL TUMBLER. 

This amusing toy is of very easy construction* 
Make a figure of a human being, or an animal, 
in any substance that is exceedingly light, such 
as the pith of the elder tree, which is soft and 
can easily be cut into any shape. Then pro- 
cure for it a foot of some very heavy material, 
shaped like the half of a ball, such as a leaden 
bullet cut in two ; cement the figure to the flat 
side of the pedestal, and in whatever position 
it is placed, when left to itself it will rise 
upright. 
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THE EAELY YOUTH OP AN EASTERN 
HIGHLANDER. 

CHAPTER III. 

" Be not a witness against thy neighbour with- 
out cause, and deceive not with ihy lips." 

" Various were the stratagems to which I re- 
sorted in order to conceal^ not only the em- 
ployment itself, but the grain, in its various 
stages; and though I stood alone, I tndy say, 
there were those in the village who asked no 
questions if I deposited a sack of com under 
their roof. Many were the bitter nights, that, 
first breaking the ice with a hatchet, I have 
waded in the water above my knees, feeling 
for the soaking com, and, freezing to my back, 
I carried the precious load, to be hidden in the 
security of the forest ; then shivering to watch 
the slow progress of the still : but all these 
hardships were forgotten when I counted the 
accumulating treasures in my little goat-skin 
purse, as each venture more than doubled the 
capital. I had been thus engaged one night, 
and having completed my work, was returning 
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home at an unusually early hour of the morn- 
ingy when I was surprised by finding my gene- 
rlally sleeping neighbours up and stirring, and 
suspected some extraordinary event had oc- 
curred. 

^'The alarming fact was soon revealed to 
me: the gangers had been visiting, and the 
old man and his companions were taken off to 
Inverness. Information had been given against 
them, but it appeared no mention had been 
made of me ; and I still felt secure, though I 
did not venture to Visit my brewing in the 
wood that night. The next I did. Some one 
had been there. The whole was spoiled, — 
and yet I feared not But the third morning, 
when returning home at noon, my mother met 
me in the field) and said the ganger ha^d been 
there questioning her about me, and demanding 
the key of my bed-room ; I felt that all was 
lost,— for on the floor of that room lay the 
malt. 

"Ere I could well recover myself this dread- 
ed person again entered the cottage, and seat- 
ing himself comfortably by the fire, entered 
into conversation with me, inquiring my way 
of life, employment, &c. telling me he under- 
stood I was a good scholar, and fond of reading 
and writing, adding, he should like to see 
what progress I had made — and my books, 
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which he understood I kept in my bed-room. 
'Come, my lad/ said he^ 'unlock the door, 
and let me see this study of yours^ for I am a 
judge of these matters.' 

*' * No,' I replied, * I had rather not ; there 
is nothing worth your inspection, — my books 
are trifling;' but as he insisted upon the door 
being opened, I exclaimed, ' Take the key 
yourself for I will not unlock the door;' at the 
same time holding out my key, — ^which taking, 
the lock yielded to his touch, and he entered, 
and went up to my books. Then, pointing to 
the floor, he said, < So these are your studies, 
my lad; but I must regulate these matters;' 
and forthwith, calling his assistants, coolly pro- 
ceeded to measure the malt, and then made me 
hold the sacks which he filled, and ordered 
away. 

" He then left my mother's house, but de- 
sired me to accompany him, and show the 
way to the mill; entering which, he directed 
me to produce two sacks of malt concealed 
behind the door* These were disposed of like 
the others. He now named the cottage of an 
old woman, from under whose bed he bid me 
draw forth the precious sack ; and then, hesi- 
tating a little, he asked me if there was not a 
carpenter, or wheelwright, somewhere in the 
village ? 
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"I could only answer *Yes.' *Take me 
there,' said the ganger: and on entering the 
shop, his men searched round in every comer, 
without success. He then turned to me, and 
desiring I would move the body of a new cart 
which rested against the wall, forced me to 
produce my last sack. 

** I was now perfectly convinced such minute 
information could only have been given by the 
old man who had first tempted me to this ha- 
zardous course ; and the sequel proved, that to 
save himself, he had betrayed me. 

**Here was the end of all my dreams of 
wealth — my golden visions! I was ruined— 
utterly ruined ! liable to fine — imprisonment : 
disgraced — undone. My feelings were unut- 
terable, yet I could not complain. I had run 
the risk, knowing the danger; and though I 
bitterly felt the cruelty of the old man's con- 
duct towards me, young as I was, I could only 
submit in silence* 

^^The ganger having consulted his memo-^ 
randums, and applied to me to know if he had 
secured the whole, departed for the capital, 
taking me with him to answer the information 
laid against me before a magistrate. 

'^In the dealings I had for the disposal of my 
liquor, I had made many acquaintances amongst 
the higher ranks, (for the preference given to 
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his spirit over that of the distilleries even now 
exists^) and in those days, no scruple was felt 
in purchasing it, nor had we more certain cus- 
tomers than many worthies on the bench. In- 
terest, therefore, was made for me previous to 
the expected day of trial ; and more especially 
one old laird, who was proverbial as a votary 
of the ^mountain dew,' promised to be&iend 
myself and companions in misery. 

" When our case came before the court, so 
much had been urged in mitigation, that I 
fully expected a sharp reprimand would have 
concluded my share at least When up rose 
the Laird, whose word had been promised, and 
being quite overcome with drink, even at that 
early hour, held forth so vehemently upon the 
heinousness of the offence,— the infringement 
of the laws, — the immorality of the trans- 
action, and detriment to the revenue ; and the 
duty incumbent on the sheriff to make a 
noted example, in order to deter others, that 
the whole face of affairs changed, and, besides 
the penalties, I was fined fifty pounds ! 

*^ It was vain my pleading I had not fifiy 
pence in the world ; that every farthing I had 
ever been worth was vested in the malt they 
had seized: — the fine and penalties must be 
paid. Now then came the bitter disgust at 
the fallacy of all human faith, and at this way 
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of life^ and its consequences. Desperation 
was in my thoughts: which way to tum^ I 
knew not ; and where to procure the wanting 
money^ was far beyond my utmost fancy. Bit- 
terly did I now lament the facility with which 
I had listened to evil counsel ; the yielding to 
that thirst for gain^ which in youth holds out 
the prospect of realizing every vnsh. My 
pride also levelled with the dust, and my good 
name thus degraded. It was then I forswore 
all and every deed of the kind, and resolved 
in my mind all sorts of expedients for the 
future, could I once only clear myself from 
this jeopardy. 

** After some time, my eldest brother hearing 
of my misfortune, came forward to assist me ; a 
cousin also, and other friends were not behind- 
hand, and I was enabled to clear myself, reso- 
lutely refusing all solicitations and hints to 
resume my old employment, though these were 
unsparingly thrown out, and even a half sort of 
promise made, not to bring me to punishment 
a second time ; but I had gained my experience 
somewhat too rudely to venture, even had I 
possessed the means ; and of the hollowness of 
promises I had had my share. 

" Thoroughly disgusted with myself, and 
every thing and every one around me, I deter- 
mined to forsake my country, and try in a 
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Strange place to support myself by the labour 
of my hands. At first I allow this was very 
irksome ; labour also was hard to procure with- 
out testimonials^ and I had none. I was 
first employed on the roads, and thus learnt 
the method of their construction; and as I 
earned a little, I pushed on farther from home, 
always inquiring what works were about re- 
quiring many hands. 

*' At length I was hired by a gentleman who 
had a great spirit of improvement, and who, 
lately come into possession of his property, was 
busied in many alterations. I worked for him 
more than two years, and became a great fa- 
vourite, if I may so express myself; for whatever 
was difficult or particular, was always selected 
for me. Amongst other things, we had a long 
job of embanking a small lake, fed by a stream, 
which, after heavy rains, was constantly burst- 
ing the banks, or exceeding the level. I 
worked here for weeks at a time, up to my 
knees in water, sometimes in firost and snow ; 
and here, though I learnt much, it was at the 
expense of health, as the exposure to cold laid 
the foundation of a complaint firom which I 
shall never be firee, and of which any damp in 
the atmosphere brings on an attack. 

** My life, however, was joyous enough : I 
had plenty of companions, one more especially 
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with whom I lived, working together, messing, 
&c. &c. We had our jokes and laugh, and 
some of the men who were exceedingly afirsud 
of wetting their clothes, afforded much amuse- 
ment, particularly during the construction of 
an island in the centre of the lake, where, in 
order to cure them of their hydrophobia, we 
contrived to sink the large boat in which they 
were conveying loads of earth and rubbish to 
form the island, and treated the shrinking cow- 
ards to a complete ducking; they, however, 
never quite forgave this practical vnU Be- 
tween four and five years I remained thus, 
and finally earned sufficient to repay all that 
had been lent me; and having something in 
store, and feeling myself competent to direct 
several sorts of work, I thought of turning my 
steps homewards, and undertaking some specu- 
lation of which many were advertised nearer 
the place of my birth, which my heart yearned 
to revisit, as well as to see my poor mother and 
brothers* 

" I hoped all remembrance of my misfortune 
would be gone by ; but I was not prepared for 
the utter oblivion, personally, in which I found 
myself on my return. The fair slight boy was 
grown into the robust set man; features and 
complexion bronzed by daily exposure to all 
weathers, and confidence and resolution con- 
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firmed in the mind, stamping my bearing. No 
one remembered me^ and of course I took espe- 
cial care never to recall myself to the recollec- 
tion of those who concluded me dead. 

^* One circumstance made a deep impression 
on my mind : a few evenings after my return 
to my native village, while lingering in the 
gloaming at the smithy, some drovers joined the 
group, on their way from Inverness. The re- 
sult of a trial was eagerly canvassed (of which I 
now heard for the first time) respecting an 
afiray between some smugglers and excise offi- 
cers, in which one of the latter had been 
so seriously wounded, that he died in a few 
hours. The whole party had been secured, 
and the most desperate characters we now heard 
were sentenced to be hanged, and the others 
transported for life. Through the curiosity of 
my companions, I soon ascertained with cer- 
tainty, that the old man, who first tempted me to 
evil, and his eldest son, were those destined to 
sufier the extreme penalty of the law I This, 
then, might have been my fate, had I not been 
rescued by the very sufierings which at the 
time seemed to me so crueL What mental 
thanks did I not breathe from my heart, to that 
all-seeing and all-wise Providence, who had so 
mercifully arrested my progress in the perilous 
paths in which I had been involved. As a 
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brand drawn from the fire, scathed, but not 
consumed, I shuddered at the vivid recollec- 
tions of my dangerous career. My tale is at an 
end: you see me honest, pains-taking, indus- 
trious, and, thanks be to God, moderately suc- 
cessfiil in my employments. May my experience 
ivam the young not to trust to specious pro- 
mises, however seducing, which will not stand 
the investigation of honest truth and morality !" 
The simple candour with which M*Ivor had 
related the difficulties and temptations to which 
his youth had been exposed, had greatly inter- 
ested me, and confirmed the previous good 
opinion I had formed of his character, grounded 
upon the probity with which he had executed 
the work he had undertaken for my fidend. 

Colonel C , and we separated with every 

good wish on my part for his continued success 
^through life. Musing on my solitary walk 
home, the truth of the words of Solomon pre- 
sented themselves to my memory : — 

^^ Therefore chastenest thou them by little 
and little that o£Pend, and wamest them by put- 
ting them in remembrance wherein they have 
offended, that leaving their wickedness they 
may believe on thee, O Lord I and executing 
thy judgments upon them by little and little, 
thou gavest them place of repentance ; for who 
shall say. What hast thou done ? or who shall 
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withstand thy judgment? For as much as thoa 
art righteous thyself thou orderest all things 
righteously." 



TO TAKE IMPRESSIONS OF LEAVES AND 

FLOWERS. 

Oil a piece of finely wove paper well with 
sweet oil; let it remain a few minutes to soak^ 
then remove the superfluous oil^ and leave it to 
dry; when nearly dry, take a lighted candle, 
and move the paper slowly over the flame, till 
it becomes perfectly black. Lay the leaf or 
flower on the oiled paper, place a piece of 
clean paper over it, then rub it with your 
finger for about a minute. After that, take 
the leaf up very carefiilly, and lay it gently on 
a sheet of white paper; cover it with some 
blotting paper, and rub it gently with your 
finger. When the leaf is removed, a beautiful 
impression of it will remain. 
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BOTANY. 



CHAPTER III. 



* * * Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read and read. 
And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct. 

" I HAVE been very busy in the garden, aunt," 
said our old friend, Emmeline Yilliers, ^^ and I 
have found a flower which I think is in the 
third class. Are you busy now, or shall I show 
it to you ?" 

** Bring it here, my dear," replied her aunt, 
" and let me look at it." 

*^ It is a crocus, aunt ; and I believe, from 
having three stamens, and but one pistil, it 
belongs to the class Triandria, and order Mo- 
nogynia." 

'^ Exactly so ; I am delighted to find you 
begin to remember the terms, and to examine 
flowers for yourself. Now, can you describe 
the crocus to me ?" 

^^ This one is yellow^ and here is another of 
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a pale lilac, with red veins. The upper part of 
the blossom is cut into six equal divisions ; the 
tube is long; the stamens three; the filaments 
are shorter than the blossom, and the anthers 
are arrow-shaped." 

" Very well, Emmeline ; now, do you not 
see something else which distinguishes this 
flower firom those we have lately examined ?" 

" Yes, aunt, I know what you mean ; it has 
no calyx, but a white sheath, tinged with brown, 
like the narcissus you first showed me.*' 

'* And what shall we describe the root to be?' 

" It is, I believe, a bulb." 

'* You are right ; and these bulbs throw out 
o£&ets, by which the plants are easily propa- 
gated. Saffi*on is made firom the Crocus Sati- 
vus. The summits of the pistil are picked ofi^ 
pressed, and dried in kilns, and form a drug 
much used in medicine." 

" Are there any other plants in this class ?" 

" Yes, a great many. The iris, of which you 
will find plenty in the shrubbery, and another 
wild sort, very common in wet marshy places, 
and usually called yellow flag. Almost all the 
grasses also belong to the class Triandria; and 
do not despise them; though they may seem to 
be humble vulgar plants, possessing neither 
beauty of colour to charm the eye, nor any 
firagrant odour with which to delight the senses, 
1 
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Still they are very valuable to mankind. They 
form the summer food and winter fodder of 
cattle; the wild birds exist upon their se^ds; 
and breads the sta£P of life, as it is so justly 
termed, is made from them. What can be 
more delightful than to watch, in the spring, the 
tender shoots of the young grass peeping up 
from the ground, giving us notice that winter 
is passed, that summer is coming with her ver- 
dure and blossoms, and that seed-time and 
harvest will soon follow ! The loveliest flowers 
are to me less dear than these humble green 
leaves ; though you may tread them down, and 
even bum them, still the roots will live, flourish, 
and increase, and a few warm days and refresh- 
ing showers, will cover the parched ground 
with a verdant carpet. Wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, indeed, corn of all kinds are but the seeds 
of diflerent species of grass. The bread we eat 
is principally made from wheat, Triticum hy- 
bemum ; it is in the class Triandria, and the 
order Digynia." 

" Where did wheat first come from, aunt ?" 
^ Some authors assert that it was brought 
into Europe from Africa ; others that its native 
clime is the East Linneus assures us that rye 
grows naturally in the Island of Crete, and 
some travellers say that it is found wild in 
Siberia. Aristotle mentions that wheat sprung 

s 
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without culture near the burning mountain of 
JLtna. We were reading Homei^s Odyssey the 
other day ; do you remember the passage re- 
lating to this subject ? 

'* Yes, aunt. I think the lines were — 

" The soil untill'd a ready harvest yields, 

With wheat and barley wave the golden fields.'* 

^^ I am glad, Emmeline, to find you have not 
foi^otten them. I will now give you the classical 
character (as it is called) of the grass tribe. 
The chaff which you would perhaps be inclined 
to overlook, is double ; the inner part consists 
of two valves or petals, and the outer-part may 
be considered the calyx. There is also a nee-* 
tary, though so small, that a magnifying glass 
is requisite to enable you to distinguish it. 
Grasses have one naked oblong seed, pointed at 
each end. Throughout all the genus there is 
a great similarity of appearance : they all have 
a straight hollow stem, in which are knots at 
certain intervals, and the seed does not split 
into two lobes; but having accomplished its 
purpose of nourishing the young plant, rots 
away." 

^^ Is it true that the canary seed I have for 
my birds is a species of grass, aunt ?" 

** Yes, my dear, it is called Phalaris,. and is 
found wild in the Canary Islands, whence it is 
brought to Europe. There are an immense 
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number of different kinds of grasses^ far too many 
for me to enumerate now ; but at some fiiture 
time, when walking in the fields, I will show 
you some of them« The sugar cane, Sdccharum 
officindrum, belongs to this class and order; 
also the reed and bamboo." 

*^ Oh I aunt, do tell me something about the 
sugar cane." 

" It is said to have been originally a native of 
Spain and Sicily, and thence taken to America 
and the West Indies, whence all our sugar is 
brought It is from the stem that the juice is 
prepared. The cane^, as they are called, are 
bruised when ripe, and the liquor that runs 
from them is put into boilers with vegetable 
ashes. As soon as it becomes a syrup, it is 
carefiiUy skimmed, the impure part, called 
treacle,, is separated from it, and the sugar be- 
comes hard grains of a brown or whitish colour; 
this is what we call moist sugar. When it 
comes to Europe, other processes are employed 
to purify it still more, and to convert it into the 
white loaf sugar you see at breakfast." 

'^ Then is there no other plant that will yield 
sugar?" said Emmeline. 

^^ Yes, several. In AmeridA the farmers make 
it from the maple ; in Mexico from the Agdve 
Americ&na; and at Kamschatka from the cow 
parsnip, and also from a species of sea-weed. 
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The French^ in latter years^ have also established 
manu&ctories for making sugar from beet* root 
and grapes; and it can also be extracted from 
the carrot, the turnip5 and the parsnip. "Let 
us now consider a plant in the fourth class; 
first, here is the scabious; it belongs to the 
order Monc^nia; also the teasel, plantain^ 
bumet, and dogwood." 

Is not the teasel used for making cloth ?^ 
One species is employed in dressing the 
cloth ; it is cultivated in fields, and is slightly 
different firom the kind which grows wild. The 
plantain you well know, having so often ga- 
thered the seeds for your birds; the flowers 
grow on a long spike ; and I had nearly forgot- 
ten to mention the ladies' mantle, or Alchemilla. 
In the second order of this class is contained a 
most curious plant, called Cuscuta, or dodder. 
It trails along the ground, or supports itself by 
clinging round some other plant ; and then, sad 
emblem of ingratitude, having drawn all the 
nourishment it can from the pores of its kind 
supporter, it ends by strangling it In the fourth 
order of Tetrandria are the holly and pond 
weeds." 

** Did you not tell me that the holly grows 
wild in England?" 

'^ One species only, the Hex Aquifolium, and 
it is a wise provision of Nature, that in this tree 
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the leaves that are within the reach of cattle 
are furnished with sharp prickles^ while those 
that grow on the upper branches are quite 
smooth; this peculiarity is mentioned by the 
poet Southey: — 

"Below a circling fence its leaves are seen, 

Wrinkled and green ; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appear." 

*^ Nothing can be more beautiful than a fuU* 
grown holly tree in the depth of winter. Its 
leaves^ of a deep rich shining green, continue 
so all the year round; and when almost all 
other trees only present to our view naked 
branches5denudedof leaves, the ilex looks doubly 
luxuriant Its crimson berries too are bright 
and glittering, and grow in bunches near the 
footstalks of the leaves. The wood of this tree 
is invaluable to turners, for it is very white, and 
takes a high polish, and the leaves and bark 
make an excellent winter food for sheep." 

^' But, aunt, I never remarked the flower of 
the ilex ; is it pretty ?" 

'^ It is small and insignificant for so large a 
tree, and of a pale pink. The calyx is a small 
cup, the blossom monopetalous, the stamens of 
course four in number, the germen rather rounds 
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and four summits, but no styles. The berry, 
or seed-vessel, contains four very hard seeds. 
Bird-lime is nuule from the bark." 

*' When you s^ak of evergreens," said Em- 
meline, '^ do you mean that they never change 
their leaves from year to year?" 

" Once in every year new leaves grow, but 
the tree still remains green, because the old 
ones do not decay till the new ones appear. 
Aa it is a wet afternoon, we may as well exa- 
mine one other class, the fifth, which has six 
orders. You will find it mvLch more amusing 
than those we have studied to-<lay, as it con<- 
tains most of our garden fitvourites, and many 
useful plants* The potato we -will place first; 
from its invaluable nutritious qualities it has 
been highly cultivated, and well does it repay 
the labour bestowed upon it. It is called Sola- 
num tuberosum, and is in the order Monogy- 
nia. Do you remember who first brought this 
plant to En^nd?" 

^' Yes, aunt; Sir Walter Raleigh, about the 
year 1597, imported the roots from America. 
I never examined the blossom before, it really 
is very pretty. But is there not something 
curious in the anthers?" 

^^ Yes, they are nearly united at the top in a 
point, and there are two little holes in each of 
them ; these form the distinguishing character 
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of the genus Solanum^ of which there are three 
hundred species; but only two grow wild in 
England, the garden nightshade, Solanum ni- 
grum, and the woody species Solanum dulca- 
mara." 

'* Are they both poisonous, aunt ?" 

" No, the former only ; the smell of the 
flower is said to occasion sleep; the blossoms 
are white, the berries black, while in the latter 
species the berries are a bright scarlet." 

^'Is this then the plant commonly called 
deadly nightshade ?" 

^' Oh no, my dear, it belongs to the same 
class and order, but has a very different flower, 
and is named by botanists Atropa belladonna.^ 

" And now, aunt, may we go to — 

" Violets, deep blue violets, 

April's loveliest coronets. 

There are no flowers grow in the vale, 

Eiss'd by the dew, woo'd by the gale, 

None by the dew of the twilight wet, 

So sweet as the deep blue violet.'' — L. £• L. 

** Really, my dear Emmeline, if you remem- 
ber the orders and classes as well as you recol- 
lect the poetic allusions, you will soon become 
a most excellent botanist. The Viola, of which 
there are many species, is in the first order, 
Monogynia; and perhaps you do not know 
that the pansy, or Viola tricolor, though so dif- 
ferent in appearance firom your scented favour- 
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itefif, belongs to the same femily. The Marvel 

of Peru, convolvulus, periwinkle, bell-flower, 

vine, balsam, ivy, currant, and cocksconiby are 

also in this class and order; also the primrose, 

that 

" First-bom of returning May, 
Promise of the future year ;" 

and the beautiful forget-me-not, that looks as if 
it had borrowed the lovely azure of the skies, 
with which to dye its graceful petals.** 

" What a very large and scented fiunily Pen- 
tandria has, aunt. Are there many flowers in 
the other orders belonging to it ?" 

" In the second order, Digynia, they are prin- 
cipally garden-plants, and can only boast atility, 
having but little beauty, and no perfume. 
They are gentians, saltwort, goosefoot, beet, 
chervil, carrot, parsley, and a few others. Of 
these the gentian only can boast of having a 
beautiful flower; you have oflen admired the 
deep blue of its blossoms, which are bell- 
shaped, with a border in five divisions ; it is a 
native perennial, and is easily propagated by 
dividing the root. I have heard diat on the 
high parts of the Alps, where the cold is so 
great that grass even will scarcely grow, the 
brilliant flowers of the gentianella have been 
found in little patches, where the son had 
melted away the snow. They must have been 
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doubly grateful to the eye and heart, in a region 
where so very few of these children of nature 
can exist, and the sight of them must have 
infused new vigour into the weary limbs of the 
way-worn traveller, after all his wanderings 
'mid ice and snow. In the order Digynia are 
the plants called umbellate, from their peculiar 
structure, which resembles an umbrella. From 
the top of a straight stalk grow several smaller 
ones, called spokes, and each of these spokes is 
terminated by an umbellate, or little umbrella, 
which consists of a quantity of smaller stalks, 
with one flower at the end of each* The hem- 
lock and parsley are excellent examples of this 
tribe. I must also mention the angelica, it be- 
longs to this order; you are fond of the preserve 
made of the inner part of the root and stalk. 
It grows abundantly in Greenland, and has a 
&r higher flavour in cold than in warm climates. 
In the third order of this class (Trigynia) we 
find many trees : the laurustinus, sumach, guel- 
der-rose, and elder are among them." 

^^ Oh, aunt I I gathered a bunch of elder- 
flowers this morning ; is it from them that elder- 
water is distilled ?^ 

^^ Yes, my dear; and it is celebrated for dis- 
sipating inflammations in the eyes; it also 
makes an excellent wine, and from the berries 
is made a very good compound called ^ elder 
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rob^' which I make and give to the poor when 
saffering from severe cold." 

^^Bat, aunt, the elder has not a pleasant 
perfume.'' 

^' No, it has not, and few msects can bear it ; 
fisr this reason, when your ftther's turnips ai>e 
infected with a very destructive kind of £y, he 
has been recommended to use branches of elder 
as a means of driving them away.^' 

'^ How curious I Well, aunt, I do believe I 
have discovered a plant belonging to the tribe 
you mentioned, — ^the Umbrella was it not?^ 

'* No, no, Emmeline ; you must call things 
by their proper names; the Umbelliferous 
tribe : but if you mean that elder-flower yon 
are so diligently pulling to pieces is your speci- 
men, you are mistaken. In Umbellate plants, 
the corolla has five petals, with a stamen be- 
tween every one, and two styles, each with a 
single summit. The calyx in this tribe is 
called the involucrum, and is, in general, not 
very distinct. Now your elder has a corolla 
all of one piece, only divided into five parts ; 
there are five stamens, but no style ; and yon 
will fi:equently find three summits instead of 
two. The fourth order, Tetragynia, includes 
Pamassia palustris, commonly called grass of 
Parnassus: so it is a very small insignificant 
prder. The fifth, Pentagynia, is richer; it 
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contains sea lavender^ the sea pink, (Armeria 
maritimay) and flax." 

'^ Oh, aunt ! that is iiirhat linen is made 
from." 

^' Yes, mj dear, it is a most valuable plant, 
for linen is manufactured from the bark of its 
stalks, and you know old rags make paper ; so 
that to it you are indebted for the amusement 
and instruction you derive from books: the 
seeds, too, nvfaen pressed, yield linseed oil, 
which is much used by painters. In the sixth 
order, He3Lagynia» is the mouse-tail, (Myosurus 
minimus ;) and now I must conclude this very 
long lesson, begging you ever, my dear girl, 
to bear in mind the lines you read this 
morning i" — 

' What though I trace each herb and flower, 

That drinks the morning dew. 
Did I not own Jehovah's power, 

How vain were all I knew !' " 
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Ths sum of four figures in value shall be 
Above seven thousand nine hundred and three; 
But when they are halved, you'll see very plain. 
The sum shall be nothing — ^the mystery explain. 
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This amusing toy is formed on the optical 
principle of the duration of an impression oo 
the eje, which is supposed to last about > 
second. It consists of di£Perent cards, ead 
suspended by a string on either side. Theic 
is part of a figure or object represented on (X» 
side of the cord, and the remainder on the op 
posite. For example^ if a bird be painted oc 
one side, and a cage on the other, by twirlaf 
the strings, and consequently spinning tk 
card, the bird and the cage appear to form oi» 
picture. K my young readers have never at- 
tempted to make one of these little tojs,! 
recommend them to begin, for they will find' 
a most amusing occupation for an idle hour 
a piece of cardboard, a few paints, a brost* 
and a bit of bobbin or string, are the odI.^ 
articles required, and ibey can never be ^ 
a loss for subjects to paint A birch rod w»l 
be represented on one side, with some p^ 
leaves on the other, which, by the spinning '- 
the card, will convert this dreaded instrumei^ 
into the likeness of a tree. 
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THE PEDLAR AND THE PILGRIM. 

On the 6th of February, 1825, an English 
travelling-carriage drove up to the post-house 
at Velletri, just as a large concourse of people, 
coming by the road over the Pontine marshes 
from Terracina and Naples, were approaching 
from the opposite side of the town. In the 
centre of the crowd appeared two gens-d'armes 
(or soldiers who patrole the road for the safety 
of travellers) on horseback, accompanied by a 
third, walking by their side leading his horse, 
over whose saddle a large military cloak was 
spread, covering some sack or package thrown 
across the horse's back. By this soldier walked 
a man apparently between thirty and forty 
years of age, dressed like the itinerant mu- 
sicians from Genoa or its neighbourhood, only 
instead of an organ, he carried on his back a 
pedlar's box. 

The national taciturnity of our Englishman 
being over-ruled by curiosity, in reply to his 
numerous inquiries he heard the following 
tale: — 
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On a lonely part of the Naples road, be- 
tween Cistema and Yelletri, a pedlar was 
overtaken by a pilgrim, journeying towards the 
Holy City. After the morning salutations, 
they mutually agreed company would render 
the way less irksome, and therefore they would 
continue on their route together ; and greatly 
did the pilgrim's conversation lighten the bur- 
den of the pedlar's well-filled box, whose con- 
tents he flattered himself would still escape the 
lawless grasp of the banditti that continued 
to infest this road, and of whose depredations 
his pious companion appeared to entertain as 
vivid a horror as himself, relating an attack 
they had made upon a poor old woman return- 
ing from the Velletri market, only the preced- 
ing day, when they cruelly robbed her of the 
trifling sum she had obtained by the sale of her 
fresh eggs, and enraged at so small a booty, 
had shamefully beaten herself, and poor patient 
mule ; nor did they leave her to her fate, until 
warned of the approach of a heavy Vetturino 
carriage, by the jingling of the horses' bells, 
when feeling their party of two, probably would 
prove inefficient against the contents of the 
coach, they prudently resolved on flight With 
this, and many similar anecdotes, did the pil- 
grim beguile the tediousness of their route, 
interspersing his discourse with the names of all 
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the distant villages seen perched on the moun- 
tain sides, the boundary of the Pontine marshes, 
until the pedlar inwardly congratulated himself 
upon his good fortune in having met with so 
agreeable a companion, especially as the road 
now assumed a still more dreary aspect, with no 
sign of any living thing to break the long low 
plain, where stood the ruins of a Boman 
aqueduct, when suddenly, the pilgrim, pro- 
ducing a stiletto from the sleeve of his palmer's 
gown, commanded the astonished pedlar to 
deliver up his money, or he would instantly 
become a dead man. 

The poor pedlar, already half dead with 
alarm, replied, money he had none; he had 
sent his little hoard from Naples to his mother 
in Genoa, and humbly begged his life might 
be spared, as his earnings formed her chief 
support 

The pilgrim, however, proved inexorable, 
and replied, that he must have the contents of 
the box, and also the large silver buckles in the 
pedlar's shoes, — buckles, that the good man's 
vanity had tempted his purchasing in Rome, — 
similar to those worn by the better order of 
peasantry in the environs of that city. 

Seeing the case was desperate, no help being 
at hand, and preferring the loss of his buckles 
to that of his life, he replied, that he should 

T 
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have them^ provided he chose to un&sten them 
from his shoes^ for that he himself would never 
give them. Whereupon the pilgrim^ incau- 
tiously stooping to take the buckles^ the pedlar 
seizing his opportunity^ wrenched the stiletto 
from his grasp^ and with one vigorous blow 
plunged it up to the hilt in the pilgrim's back, 
who fell heavily to the ground, and expired 
without a groan. 

Dreadfully alarmed at the result, the pedlar 
hastily threw down his box, and ran along the 
road, until met by some gens-d'armes riding 
their daily patrole, and who, observing his 
haste and disordered looks, concluded he was 
escaping from the hands of justice, and immedi- 
ately seized him as their prisoner. On hearing his 
story, however, they quickly repaired with him 
to the scene of his exploits, where they found 
the dead body of the pilgrim; and soon was 
the mystery explained, for beneath the holy 
garb of the palmer they discovered the gaudy 
dress of a bandit. Amongst other accoutre- 
ments usually worn by brigands, was a silver 
whistle ; this, one of the soldiers incautiously 
applied to his lips, when, to the dismay of the 
party, four more of these lawless ruffians rushed 
from the ruined aqueduct, upon the road, evi- 
dently expecting, from the signal of their chiei^ 
a rich booty was in store. For an instant the 
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brigands gazed with astonishment upon the 
scene before them^ when the sudden movement 
of one of the gens-d'armes in seizing his cara^ 
bine, warned the robbers of their danger, and 
quick as thought they effected their escape, the 
xiandom shots of the guards (taken so com* 
pletely by surprise) failing in doing any execu- 
tion. All that now remained was to convey 
the dead body of the brigand to Velletri, which 
accordingly was effected by means of the gens- 
d'armes* horse, as we have seen at the beginning 
of this story. 

We have, in the preceding anecdote, an 
instance of the danger of confiding too sud- 
denly in the specious appearance of strangers ; 
for though we hope our young readers may 
never be exposed to so fearful a risk as the 
poor pedlar, more especially under the garb of 
religion, yet we would warn them to bear in 
mind, through life, that wickedness, in order to 
accomplish its purpose, will assume every dis- 
guise. A becoming urbanity to strangers is 
sanctioned by prudence; but confidence and 
good opinion should be withheld, until time 
and experience have matured the sterling value 
of those first pleasing impressions, so captivating 
10 the young and inexperienced. 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

To be content with the station in which God 
has thought fit in his wisdom to place tis, 
is indeed a blessing. A dissatisfied spirit 
creates misery for itself^ and for those who are 
doomed to hear itsTepinings. They who wish 
for riches, honour, titles, and this world^s goods, 
would most probably, if once attained, still find 
themselves as far firom happiness as ever, and 
discover innumerable other blessings which they 
would desire to obtain. This life is but a pil- 
grimage to another world : death is the end of 
all ; the rich and the poor, the great and the 
lowly, the young and the old, — ^all must pass 
through the same dark valley. Reflect then 
before it be too late ; be content with the line 
of life in which your lot is cast, and do not de- 
spise it or be dissatisfied, although it may not 
be among the great or the noble. These 
thoughts were suggested to my mind by a Htde 
conversation I one chanced to hear in those 
happy days, when insects and flowers possessed 
the power to make known their ideas. I was 
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seated by the side of a little stream^ whose 
banks were perfectly blue with the blossoms 
of the Forget-me-not. Wild flowers grew 
round in abundance ; crimson daisies^ golden 
kingcups^ graceful harebells, and pallid orchises 
—all the children of nature springing sponta- 
neously from her bosom, without care or cul- 
ture. While gazing upon them with delight, a 
brilliant butterfly — not one of those we com- 
monly see flitting about our meadows and groves 
— but a splendid stranger, glittering in crimson 
and gold — his wings glancing in the sun-light, 
approached the Forget-me-not; and as I sat 
upon a mossy stone, I heard the lovely azure 
blossom exclaim — 

** Oh ! beautiful stranger ! whence art thou come ? 
And why hast thou left thy bright sunny home, 
Which is decked with the sweetest and loveliest flowers, 
That bloom amid Flora's perfumed howers P 
Here in this dell, where wild flowers dwell, 

Are none of the Garden beauties rare ; 
For rustics are we, 'neath the greenwood tree, 
And few will our dwelling share. 
Perchance when the sunbeams are glancing bright. 
And gilding our blossoms with golden light. 
Some wanderer gathers our flowerets blue, 
And admires our form and azure hue. 
But praise is soon o'er, and, loved no more, 

They leave us to pine and die ; 
Our hapless lot they pity not, 
They give us no tear nor fiigh." 
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The Butterfly then softly said : 
" Sweet modest floweret, raise thy head; 
'Mid all our hlossoms rich and rare, 
Thou art, and ever wilt be feir. 
I come by order of the Rose, 

The lovely queen of flowers. 
To bear thee from this dreary wild^ 

To softer, brighter bowers ; 
For thou, sweet bud ! must quickly come^ 

To deck our garden bed, 
To live where Roses, side by side. 

Their bloom and perfume shed. 
The Tulip, with her thousand dyes. 

Not fairer is than thou. 
Nor yet the scented Orange Bud, 

Nor Jessamine's starlike brow. 
Then come, and we will haste to fly. 
To a fairer clime, 'neath a warmer sky. 
When thou wilt ever be tended with care, 
And with courtly flowers the garden share." 

" Oh no !" the Forget-me-not softly replied, 
" Let me dwell where I am, near the streamlet's pure 

tide. 
For though bom amid meadows and mountains wild, 
I am sweet Nature's favourite child. 
I love to dwell alone and free, 
By the murmuring brook, 'neath the forest tree, 
In freedom to gaze on the sun's bright rays, 

With the clear sky o'er us beaming, 
While Kingcups grow, and Daisies blow, 

'Neath the starlight's gentle gleaming." 

** Not so," the fluttering insect ciied ; 
** Oh ! come with me ! and, side by side^ 
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We'll leave this cold and gloomy dell, 
Where none but rustic flowerets dwell ; 
A sheltered, gay, and happy home 
Awaits thee, if thou wilt but come ; 
Where, when the sun too brightly shines, 

A veil we *11 o'er thee throw ; 
In winter, too, thy roots and stems 

Shall feel nor frost nor snow. 
There murm'ring fountains, night and day, 
Softly dash around their spray. 
O'er buds of every brilliant hue, 
Shining with crimson, pink, and blue. 
Then come, I pray thee ! — come and see. 
The home prepared, sweet flower ! for thee !" 

" Away !" cried the blossom ; " bright insect away ! 
I never will list to thy flattering lay ; 
Contented I dwell, near my own dear-loved stream. 
Where I bask in the rays of the sun's golden beam. 
I feel the soft kiss of the pallid moonlight, 
I gaze on the stars as they shine clear and bright $ 
For here we live free, and in liberty ; 
We adore the blue heavens above. 
Sweet Nature's our mother, we wish for no other, 
She merits our fragance and love. 
Should I list to thy words, thy fair garden would be 
But a prison, a sad lonely prison to me ; 
I never could love, e'en the fairest of flowers. 
Like those that spring wild with the summer's warm 
showers. 
Then leave me to dwell in my own peaceful dell. 

In solitude leave me, I pray ; 
Content with my lot, I envy you not, 
Bright insect ! — adieu ! and away !" 
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THE YOUNG AUTHORS. 

(Mr. Heathcotej tutor to Percy and Charles Howard.) 

Mr. H. Well, boys, have you commeDced 
your book? I am all anxiety to know how 
you succeed* 

P. Oh yes, sir ; we have already written 
a great deal, though it is much more difficult 
than we imagined. 

Mr. H. I thought you would soon make 
that discovery; and, when written, the ques- 
tion will be, — is it worth reading? Formerly 
it used to be thought very diligent if a mo- 
derate-sized book was composed in about nine 
years : at present it is the fashion to write one 
in a week, and read it in an hour; for the 
majority of readers rush through the story as 
if reading for a wager, and when they arrive at 
the conclusion, know scarcely more of the con- 
tents than the guard of the mail does of the 
contents of the letters to be distributed at the 
end of his journey. However, I intend to 
listen with profound attention to your work,— 
so pray begin. 
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C. We have not yet quite settled how it 
is to be arranged, sir, but will give you the 
outline, and then, perhaps, you will aid us with 
your advice. In the first place, the story is to 
commence at the time of the Crusades, or Holy 
Wars, about the year 1096, when the Christian 
nations of the West undertook to rescue Jeru- 
salem and the tomb of our Saviour fi*om the 
hands of the Saracens and Turks. Our hero 
is a young German knight, whose castle of 
Luzelstein stands upon a rocky crag, within 
sight of * the Seven Hills,' the designation of 
seven lofty peaks, rising high above the chain 
of mountains bordering the Rhine : then we 
mean to introduce the origin of knighthood, 
and — 

P. Oh never mind all that long story, 
Charles. Do let me read, Mr. Heathcote, the 
part about the lion-fight that uncle Herbert 
allowed us to copy from his travels. 

Mr. H. Oh, ho! young gentleman, — so 
this is the way you write your book, indeed t 
However, I have no doubt it will be an im- 
provement upon your own style — ^let us hear. 
Is the whole of it your uncle's, or any part 
your own ? 

P. It is aU his, sir, that I am going to 
read ; he wrote it many years ago, and said we 
might make extracts. Charles, have you got 
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the note that belongs to *^ the bird of the Be- 
douin?" To explain^ it means a peculiar breed 
of Arab horses. 

C. Yes, here it is. I had better read it 
now, in the words of a modem author : '^ These 
horses are educated in the tents, among the 
children of the Arabs, with a tender familiarity 
which trains them in the habits of gentleness and 
attachment. They are accustomed only to walk 
and to gallop ; their sensations are not blunted 
by the incessant use of the spur and whip; 
their powers are reserved for the moment of 
flight and pursuit No sooner do they feel 
the touch of the hand or stirrup, than they 
dart away with the swiftness of the wind ; and 
if their friend be dismounted in the rapid ca- 
reer, they instantly stop till he has recovered 
his seat" 

P. Now, Charles, do read the other bit 
we wish to introduce, but don't exactly know 
how ; and yet the more we can say against the 
hideous fashion of docking horses, the better. 

C. *^ I heard a gentleman, who had tra* 
veiled much in the East, remark, that the 
Turkish horses rarely stumble; which he at- 
tributed, and with some appearance of truth, 
to their long tails. It is a maxim among all 
true philosophers, that nature has given nothing 
in vain : and there can be no reasonable doubt 
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but that nature has given the horse his tail^ to 
balance and assist his motions. Would the 
swallow^ or the dove, be assisted in their flight 
by the loss of their tails ? — or the greyhound 
in his speed, by docking him ?" 

Mr. H* Well, certainly, Percy, it will re- 
quire some ingenuity to introduce these sen- 
timents in a tale of the eleventh century, espe- 
cially as we read, at that time horses were 
allowed to retain their flowing manes and tails* 
But I am impatient to hear your story* Have 
you no heroines as well as heroes ? 

C. Oh yes, sir, — two sisters, Lauretta 
and Yolenta, of the house of Wolkenbourg 
(Castle of the Clouds); but do begin, Percy. 

P. " Sir Gerold of Luzelstein, not only 
gained the love as well as obedience of his sol- 
diers, by his active, vigilant, yet mild com- 
mand, but also won the high esteem of his 
general. Unlike other young men, he did not 
pass his time in riot and dissipation, in prefer- 
ence to acquiring a knowledge of his duty; 
and though he sought no enterprise with the 
forwardness of inexperienced youth, yet he 
evaded none from feelings of fear. His motto 
was, ' Prudence with valour, and bravery with- 
out ostentation.' 

** The Crusaders being encamped on the 
plains of Asia, waiting the arrival of some of 
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their allies, the young knight's time was less 
occupied with military duties, and he had more 
leisure to devote to the examination of the 
surrounding country. 

'^ One day he wandered, accompanied by 
Arnold of Koningstein, his youthful squire, 
long before the first rays of the golden sun- 
shine streamed upon the burning sands, far 
from the tumult of the camp, in a direction 
they had never yet explored. Their converse 
dwelt long, and fondly, on their Fathers-land, 
Sir Gerold's memory recalled the Castle of 
Wolkenbourg, and his pleasing sojourn under 
that hospitable roof; and he inwardly resolved, 
did he live, to revisit the fertile Rheingau, 
and endeavour to amuse his old friend with 
stories of Eastern travel, and Eastern warfare. 
His bronzed cheek meanwhile glowed with the 
strong hope of friture fame, as, grasping his 
lance more firmly in his hand, the two friends 
rode gaily forward. They soon found them- 
selves amidst a low ridge of hills, clothed with 
a profiision of the richest almond, orange, and 
myrtle trees, in the most glowing bloom of 
flowering beauty ; while, calmly flowing in that 
rare and pleasant shade, was a small, clear 
stream, watering the young plants, and saving 
them from dying under the rays of the scorch* 
ing sun. 
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" The exceeding beauty of this curious valley, 
and the delicious freshness in the dewy breath 
that gently waved around, tempted the young 
soldiers to pause and linger in that secluded 
spot ; while the strong war-horse, who proudly 
bore the elastic figure of Sir Gerold, gaily 
pawed the soft turf, and shewed he too enjoyed 
the novel scene ; and the more graceful charger 
of his companion, a true * bird of the Bedouin^ 
impatient of control, tossed her small head 
in the air, her bright eye glancing brighter, 
as the transparent nostril widely opened to the 
breeze, and she bounded forward with the 
fleetness of a deer ; when suddenly she stopped, 
and wheeling round, again stood motionless by 
the side of her companion. Both steeds evinced 
the wildest signs of fear: plunged, snorted, 
trembled convulsively, but yet seemed fasci- 
nated to the spot, their eyes glancing with 
terror towards the thicket above, and the stout 
war-horse, whose bold spirit never quailed on 
the battle field, now shook in every limb, and 
the proudly arched neck of the beautiful barb 
sunk towards the earth, and her starlike eyes 
quivered till nearly bursting from their sockets, 
when one dremendous roar revealed the hidden 
cause of all this terror ; for they beheld, stand- 
ing on the height above, a gigantic lion, furi- 
ously lashing his heavy sides with his tail, and 
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tearing up the young grass from the earth, 
then crouching for an instant, with one mighty 
spring his huge distended claws were fixed in 
the horse's flank, from whence issued a fierce 
gush of blood. The noble charger staggered 
on his haunches, then reared in mortal agony, 
while Gerold, who had at first gazed helplessly 
at the fearfiil jaws beside him, bounded lightly 
to the earth, ere the poor horse rolled upon his 
side, and grappled with the fiirious beast, as he 
was in the act of springing at the wounded 
charger's throat; the lion soon became mad* 
dened with the taste of blood, and smarting 
from the deep wounds* inflicted by the young 
knight's sword, the contest became fearful. 
They rolled together, weltering in gore; the 
mighty beast then stood erect, and with a fierce 
growl rushed against the youth, who springing 
aside, firmly grasped his shaggy mane, nor could 
all the fi^ntic bounds of the foaming monster 
shake off the convulsive hold by which he clung. 
The struggle was for life or death ; — the lord of 
the creation or of the forest ! — but man was at 
last victorious, for, collecting the remainder of 
his &st-failing strength. Sir Gerold struck one 
mighty blow, and the sword had reached his 
heart. The lordly savage sprang high ip the 
air, uttered one fierce yell, fell heavily to the 
earth, and died. 
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'^ Faint and exhausted^ the young hero looked 
around for Arnold, and then first perceived 
he too had not been inactive; for at his feet 
lay another of these desert kings, though of 
a less gigantic size than the one he had himself 
encountered. Their horses, too, had suffered 
fearfully. The snow-white barb was dyed to 
crimson, from his own pure blood, and as she 
fondly rubbed her head against her young 
master's hand, the poor boy felt more for the 
wounds of his beautiful favourite than for his 
own. She was the prize of his own deed of 
valour, when his party had attacked a small 
fortress, whose chief " 

{Enter a footman.) 

" If you please. Sir, dinner is on the table." 

Mr. H. — Now, boys, come ! We must 
leave Sir Gerold until this evening. 
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BEES, AND THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF 

A HIVE. 

" How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day, 

From every opening flower." 

" My dear Mary," said Mrs. Graham to her 
little daughter, who, instead of learning her 
lesson, had been for some minutes intently 
gazing at the roses which grew under the win- 
dow, where she was seated, — "what are you 
doing ? and what are you thinking of? Surely 
you did not find those lines on the bee that you 
have just repeated, in the life of King John." 
Oh, no, mamma; but — oh I how curious !" 
You must be dreaming, my dear," said her 
mother; " Come here, Mary, and tell me what 
you are looking at. Do you expect to see 
King John's picture in that rose-bud you are 
considering with so much attention ?" 

" No, mamma ; I am only watching a bee 
that is getting honey out of this lily. See ! 
see ! five or six have flown in at the window ! 
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How active they are^ always buzzing about ; 
why, they seem to be never tired of working." 

" They are, indeed, very industrious," replied 
Mrs. Graham ; ^^ and though such small insects, 
they give to the human race a bright example 
of diligence and ingenuity. See, they do not 
lose one precious moment in idling, or in amus- 
ing themselves, but they flit from flower to 
flower, and as soon as they are laden with 
honey, they hurry back to the hive, place their 
booty in cells they have prepared to receive it, 
and then they are ofi^, and away again, with a 
humming noise, anxious to collect more food« 
Thus are they occupied from sunrise to sunset." 

*' And can they extract honey from all the 
flowers that grow in the garden and in the 
fields ?" said Mary. 

" Yes, my dear, from most," replied her mo- 
ther ; " but of some kinds they are fonder than 
of others. For instance, if you were to walk 
down the Lime Grove, you would find the 
trees that are in flower covered with bees ; they 
are also very partial to many sweet-smelling 
herbs, such as thyme, and rosemary." 

" Oh, mamma 1" exclaimed Mary, " and to 
honeysuckles, also I Do look ! this bunch of 
blossoms is almost alive with them. There 
they go again — ^busy bees indeed ! I wonder 
you are not tired of always, using your wings. 

u 
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Bat, mamma, do tell me v/hj you be^ed my 
uncle to send you some moor honey; surely 
you have plenty of bees to make as much as 
you can want." 

*^ Yes, my dear ; but that made on the moors 
is particularly good, owing to its being ex- 
tracted from the flowers of the Erica, or wild 
heath. The taste of the honey differs accord- 
ing to the blossoms and herbs from which it is 
made — that for instance which my sister sent 
us from Narbonne, in the South of France, is 
mach prized ; it is mostly extracted from the 
rosemary." 

" Well, that is very strange I" replied Mary; 
^^ now, were I a bee, I would fly to the gaudiest 
flowers— the scarlet peonies, or those bright 
poppies." 

"Fortunately, my dear," said her mother, 
smiling, *^ you are not a bee ; for if you were, 
and thought of the beauty, and not the sweet- 
ness of the blossoms, you would soon be driven 
out of the hive, or killed, for that is the fate 
of all idle bees, who loiter away their time. 
Though so small an insect, and one that is 
commonly found in almost every garden, still 
its extraordinary faculties, its industry, its eco- 
nomy, and the wonderful government of the 
interior of the hive, supply all who devote them- 
selves to the study of an apiary, with much 
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rational amusement A modem writer on Na- 
tural History says : ' The construction of the 
comb of the bee-hive, is a miracle that over- 
whelms our faculties.' Their cells^ for instance, 
which appear so curious, are all of the same 
shape, size, and thickness, excepting the one 
intended for the reception of the queen, on 
which a great profusion of wax is expended. 
It is said that a good swarm will, in the almost 
incredibly short space of one day, construct cells 
for three thousand bees, each insect having a 
cell to himself. They are perfect hexagons 
(six-sided). In addition to the comb, these 
sensible and provident insects barricade the 
opening of the hive, and place regular sentinels 
to protect it Sometimes they make their for- 
tifications of wax, and a substance called jnro- 
potis^ which they gather firom the buds of trees; 
or else they build a regular wall, leaving holes 
in it, just large enough to allow of one insect at 
a time passing through." 

'^But what enemies can they fear?" said 
Mary. 

^^Mice, spiders, wasps, hornets, and wild 
bees," replied her mother, ^^ are the intruders 
they the most dread, and if once any of these 
gain entrance into the hive, they soon destroy 

it" 

** And how do they collect the honey ?" cried 
Mary. 
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I will explain this matter to you, mj dear. 
Look ; do you see that long trunk, or tongue, 
which this bee is dipping into the white lily ? 
Do not fear; you may come quite close — they 
never injure any one who does not hurt or tor- 
ment them. Well, this tongue collects the fluid 
which they find in the nectarium, or what is 
commonly named the honey cup. It is then 
passed into that part of the stomach called the 
honey-bag, where it remains till it is disgoi^ed 
into the cells; sometimes, however, if very busy, 
the little animal delivers it at the entrance of 
the hive, to another bee, who places it in the 

cell" 

** But, mamma," exclaimed Mary, ** if the 
honey is put in the bag you describe, what is 
that yellow-looking stuff with which their legs 
appear laden ?" 

^^ That is the wax of which the comb is con- 
structed. The tongue which you see so busy at 
the bottom of that flower, is found, when looked 
at through a microscope, to be fiimished with 
teeth, that assist to make the wax. The sub-^ 
stance itself is formed from the dust, or farina, 
contained in flowers ; the way they gather it, 
is by rolling themselves in the blossom, when 
that yellow powder clings to their bodies, and 
they brush it ofi^ with their legs, and knead it 
into balls, and swallow it. The stomach is di« 
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vided into two parts ; one contains the wax^ the 
other as I have before told you, the honey. 

" And is the honey they collect," inquired 
Mary, " intended for their food ? They must 
be greedy little insects if they devour so much." 

" They remain many months inactive," re- 
plied her mother, '^ working only in the fine, 
dry weather; they, therefore, require much 
sustenance during the winter, but they do not 
entirely live upon honey ; they make what is 
frequently called bee-bread — it is the yellow 
farina I have before mentioned, kneaded with 
honey. As a good hive often contains the 
astonishing number of from twelve to twenty 
thousand inhabitants, it must be supposed that 
they devour a great deal of food. 

" And now that I have described the cells, I 
must tell you something of the interior govern- 
ment of the hive, which is quite extraordinary, 
and merits much attention. First of all, this 
large and industrious community all obey one 
queen bee, who is treated with the utmost 
respect and attention." 

" But, mamma," said Mary, *^ how can they 
distinguish the queen?" 

"She is diflFerently shaped," replied her 
mother. 

"Yes; but the hive is quite dark. They 
cannot see, I am sure," answered Mary. 
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Very true, my dear ; but their wonderfiil 
instinct teaches them to feel her. This they 
do very frequently, and by this means easily 
distinguish their sovereign from all the other 
thousands that surround her. Should she by 
any accident get killed, another is instantly 
chosen ; but if a stranger queen enters the hive, 
a battle between the two immediately ensues, 
and continues till one is killed, and the sur- 
vivor then becomes the ruler." 

" And does the queen work, like her sub- 
jects?" cried Mary. 

" No ; she never quits the hive ; all the la- 
bour of collecting honey, building the cells, and 
feeding, and attending the young, devolves 
upon the bees called workers. The queen bee 
lays the eggs, one in each cell ; in a day or two 
after the egg is laid, the young insect comes out 
of the shell, and looks like a maggot. The 
working bees now attend the rising progeny, 
with the greatest care ; and in about six days 
each maggot is imprisoned in its cell, which is 
sealed up with wax. In about twenty more 
days it emerges from its captivity a perfectly 
formed bee." 

"But, mamma," replied Mary, "what did 
John mean yesterday, when he told you the 
bees had swarmed?" 

"As soon," answered her mother, "as the 
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twenty days are nearly accomplished, instinct 
tells the queen bee that two sovereigns cannot 
dwell in one hive. She becomes agitated and 
restless, running about, and causing the greatest 
confusion ; at last she rushes out, accompanied 
by most of her subjects, who implicitly follow 
her steps. A swarm generally clusters on a 
tree or bush ; and if not secured immediately, 
take possession of some old hollow tree, or 
ruined building, and there, without any delay, 
commence constructing a new comb, and filling 
it with honey. Thus one party traverses 
the fields for materials; another lays out the 
form and partitions of the cells ; a third finishes 
them, and smooths their insides; and a fourth 
either goes in search of food, or relieves those 
who are coming home with their burthens." 

'^ And do you, really, mamma, kill these cu- 
rious, active, industrious little insects, when you 
take the honey?" 

** No, my dear ; there is a way of getting it 
without injuring the bees, and that is the 
plan that I adopt." 

"And will they live in cold climates?" said 
Mary. 

'^ There are great quantities of them in Rus- 
sia, and Sweden, so that they cannot fear the 
cold. Among the enemies that attack the hive,^ 
I quite forgot to mention a very curious moth. 
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called, from the shape of his head, the Death's 
Head Moth. You may remember I showed 
you one last summer. Well, they often, if the 
entrance is unguarded, creep into the cells, and 
devour the honey. A very remarkable circum- 
stance is, that these moths are said to have the 
power of imitating the voice or sound, which is 
peculiar to the queen bee, and which the other 
bees no sooner hear, than they become motion- 
less, so that the intruders can eat the rich con- 
tents of the hive, without being molested. Other 
kinds of moths lay their eggs in the cells; these 
in time hatch, and become caterpillars, and 
soon drive out their weaker opponents, by 
forming passages through the comb in every 
direction, and spinning silken tubes, wherever 
they creep, which the poor bees have not 
strength to break. And now, my dear Mary, 
we must resume our history; and I trust the in- 
formation I have just given on this interesting 
subject, will be a source of pleasure and amuse- 
ment to you. When you are older, you shall 
read some books relating to bees, written by 
eminent naturalists ; but at present you could 
not understand them." 
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CONVERSATION ON METALS. 

John, — Papa, what is a smelting mill for? 
They are building one on the Common, near 
Morley. 

Papa. — A smelting mill, my dear John, is a 
place where metals are melted, by means of a 
furnace ; but you, perhaps, do not know that a 
metal is a mineral substance. 

John, — Yes, papa; but how is it distinguished 
from other minerals ? 

Papa. — By its metallic lustre, its want of 
transparency, and its weight. 

John. — Then what is an ore ? 

Papa. — It is the name of all metals which 
are found naturally mixed with other sub- 
stances. Ores and minerals are generally met 
with in veins at different depths in the earth, 
and are obtained by means of excavations, which 
receive the name of mines. When the veins 
are at a great depth, or extend a considerable 
distance, openings, called shafts, are made for 
the admission of air, and to draw off the water 
which collects at the bottom. After the metal 
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is taken out of the mine^ it undeigoes several 
different processes before it is fit for use. It is 
first washed in running water, to cleanse it 
from the earth ; then burnt or roasted, to fi:'ee it 
from the sulphur or arsenic, with which it is 
often mixed, and which rises from it in the form 
of smoke, after that it is melted in a furnace. 

John, — Is not gold the heaviest and most 
valuable of all metals ? 

Papa. — It is the most valuable, but not the 
heaviest ; platina is the most weighty, as well 
as the hardest, and the most difficult to melt. 

John, — What colour is it ? 

Papa. — It is white, but darker and not so 
bright as silver; however, if it could be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities, it would be more 
valuable than that metal. 

John, — ^Is it very scarce ? 

Papa. — Yes ; for instead of being dug out of 
the bowels of the earth, it is found in small 
particles in the sand of some of the rivers of 
South America. 

John. — Has it only been known since the 
discovery of America ? 

Papa. — It was first brought to Europe in 
1735. 

John. — But America was known long beforcf 
that. 

Papa^ — You were reading about Christophef 
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Columbus the other day. Do you remember 
when he discovered the New World ? 

John. — In the year 1491. 

Papa. — The great advantage of platina is its 
hardness^ and the little effect which the most 
powerful acids, and the most intense fire pro- 
duce upon it 

John. — Then how is it melted? 

Papa, — Galvanic electricity is employed for 
this purpose, as well as the fiame of oxygen 
gas ;: and sometimes it is melted by means of 
the concentrated rays of the sun in a burn- 
ing mirror. Platina is of great use to the 
chemist, vessels made of it being as durable 
as gold; it is also much employed in ma- 
chinery, where great exactness is required, 
such as mathematical instruments and clock* 
work. 

John. — It is sometimes made into trinkets — 
is it not? 

Papa. — Yes; it is also occasionally beaten 
into leaves, and used in painting upon porce- 
lain, in the same way as gold leaf. 

John. — Where does gold come irom ? 

Papa^ — It abounds in the sands of many 
Afirican rivers, and is very common in several 
districts of South America and India. The 
mines of Lima and Peru, which are in 
America, are very celebrated. Brazil produces 
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the greatest part of the gold employed la com- 
merce. 

John. — Is it ever found in Europe ? 

Pa^ — There are several gold mines in 
Hungary, Germany, and Spain; it is also 
occasionally found in Norway, Sweden, parts 
of Ireland, especially the county of Wicklow, 
and in Cornwall and some other districts in 
England. There were formerly some mines 
worked in Scotland, and grains of gold are now 
sometimes found in brooks in that country after 
a flood. 

John, — Then what are the mines of Potosi ? 

Papa. — They are silver mines; they were 
discovered by mere accident An Indian pur- 
suing some goats up the mountain, came to a 
very steep part ; and, in order to ascend with 
greater celerity, took hold of a shrub, which, 
being unable to support his weight, came up 
by the roots^ and discovered a mass of fine 
silver adhering to them. The man, on arriving 
at home, washed the silver, and made use of 
it, returning to the mountain whenever his 
stock was exhausted. At length, a friend per- 
ceiving the happy change in his circumstances, 
eagerly inquired the cause, and repeated his 
questions with such earnestness, that the 
Indian, confiding in his friendship, revealed 
the secret. For some time they resorted 
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together to the mountain for firesh supplies, 
till, the original discoverer refusing to explain 
his method of purifying the metal, the other, 
in revenge, disclosed the secret. 

John, — ^Are there any silver mines in Europe? 

Papa. — The mines of Koningsberg, in Nor- 
way, were some years ago worked to a great 
extent; silver is also sometimes met with in 
the copper mines of Cornwall, as well as in the 
lead mines of Beralston, in Devonshire. Silver 
and gold are the two most valuable metals, and 
are both coined into money. 

John, — Are gold and silver melted in a fur- 
nace ? 

Papcu — They are extracted from their ores 
by being reduced to a fine powder, and mixed 
with quicksilver, which, uniting itself with the 
precious metal, separates it from every other 
substance. The quicksilver is then drawn 
from the gold or silver by means of heat, which 
causes it to fly off in vapour, after that the 
precious metal is melted in a furnace. 

John. — What is quicksilver? 

Papa, — Quicksilver or mercury is a metal : 
it is sometimes found in a massive state, some- 
times in grains, and sometimes crystallized ; the 
most productive mines are in Germany, Bohe- 
mia, and Spain. Mercury is also brought into 
Europe from the East Indies and from Peru.. 
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The mines of Idria, in Bohemia, are supposed 
to be more productive than any of the others. 
They were discovered in a very extraordinary 
manner. A cooper, inhabiting that part of the 
country, on retiring from work one evening, 
jdaced a new tub under a dropping spring, to 
try if it would hold water, and when he came 
in the morning, found it so heavy he could 
scarcely move it. On seeking the cause, he 
found it was owing to a shining and heavy 
fluid which was at the bottom. The place from 
whence this quicksilver flowed was soon dis* 
covered, and the Duke of Austria having given 
a present to the cooper, took the mine into his 
own hands. Mercury has been known from 
the remotest ages, and was employed by the 
ancients in the preparation of gold and silver, 
as at present 

John. — How do they work gold and silver ? 

JPopa. — After having been melted into bars 
or wedges, they are sometimes beat out into 
sheets, which can be cut by means of shears ; 
but to make them into vases, and ornaments of 
that kind, they are cast or moulded. These 
metals are so ductile, that a sin^e grain of 
gold may be made to cover more than fifty-six 
square yards, and one of silver fifty-one. They 
may both be drawn into wire much finer than 
a hair; a grain of silver in this form has been 

6 
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known to be stretched to the length of four 
hundred feet The gold and silver employed 
in coinage, as well as in the manufacture of 
ornaments of various kinds, are mixed with 
copper to render them harder and better cal- 
culated to receive fine and sharp impressions. 

John. — Copper is found in England — 13 it 
not? 

Papa — Yes; the mines of copper in the 
Island of Anglesea, and in Cornwall and Staf- 
fordshire, are very valuable : this metal is also 
found in China, Japan, and Africa, as well as 
in several parts of Europe. Copper ore being 
generally mixed with other substances, has to 
undergo several processes before it is rendered 
pure. When taken out of the earth it is broken 
into small pieces with hammers, and put into 
kilns, where it is roasted for a considerable 
time ; the sulphur being thus expelled, the ore 
is taken to places called slacking pits to be 
washed, and afterwards carried to the smelting 
house, where, by intense heat, the pure metal 
is drawn off in a fluid state. 

John. — What is copper used for ? 

Papa, — Its uses are numerous and impor- 
tant; like gold and silver, it is coined into 
money ; when rolled into sheets it is employed 
for covering the bottoms of ships, and various 
other purposes. Plates or flat pieces of copper 
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are used for engraving pictures upon, either by 
cutting them with a sharp-pointed instrument, 
or corroding them with aquafortis in lines drawn 
through a thin coat of wax spread over their 
surface. Copper utensils are generally used in 
cooking, but as this metal imparts a poisonous 
quality to any acid that remains long in it, they 
should always be lined with tin. Brass is 
formed by mixing certain quantities of copper 
with zinc, it is not so apt to rust as copper, and 
is much used for clockwork and mathematical 
instruments ; it is more ductile than copper or 
iron, and is therefore employed for making the 
wire strings of musical instruments. 

John. — Then what is Prince's metal? 

Papa, — This is another of the metab which 
is formed by the hand of man ; like brass it is 
composed of copper and zinc, only the propor- 
tions are different : it is nearly the same colour 
as gold, and was formerly much used for orna- 
mental articles under the name of pinchbeck. 
Copper is also often mixed with tin, and thus 
produces the metals known as bronze and beU« 
metal. Tuteneg, which is frequently used in 
imitation of silver, is formed of copper, zinc, 

iron. 

John. — Is iron valuable ? 

Papa, — We are indebted to it for the means 
of both subduing and cultivating the earth; 
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without it we could not build either houses or 
ships; it is also the fundaoaeutal part of all 
machineiy. 
Johiu-^lBiBS the use of iron been long known? 
Papa. — Moses^ in his writings, speaks of fur- 
naces of iron, and mentions that swords, knives, 
axes, and other instruments were made of it. 

John, — Is it dug put of the ground like the 
other metals ? 

Papa. — Yes; but it is also found in small 
particles in plants, in several kinds of coloured 
stones, and even in the blood of animals. Iron, 
after being crushed into small pieces, and 
washed, is thrown into a furnace, with a certain 
portion of limestone and charcoal, for the pur- 
pose of being melted. Near the bottom of the 
furnace is a tap-hole, through which the metal 
flows into furrows, made in a bed of sand. 
The larger mass, or that which runs into the 
main furrow, is called a saw — the smaller ones 
piffs of iron, — and the general name of the 
metal in this state is cast iron. Iron is em- 
ployed in three difierent states: — cast iron, 
wrought iron, and steel. Cast iron is so hard, 
that it resists both the hammer and the file, 
but it is very brittle ; a great number of use- 
ful articles, such as grates, pots, boilers, and 
cannon-shot are made, by pouring this metal 
into moulds. The process by which cast iron 

X 
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is converted into wrought iron, is called bloom- 
ing. It is placed in a furnace, and kept there 
for about two hours, being constantly stirred ; 
when taken out, it is beaten into bars bj a 
hammer, worked by machinery. Steel is made 
by a process called cementation, which consists 
in keeping the bars of iron for several hours 
in contact with burning charcoal, in earthen 
troughs or crucibles, the mouths of which are 
closed with clay. Steel, if heated to redness, 
and allowed to cool slowly, becomes soft, but if 
plunged into cold water, is rendered very hard 
— this is called tempering. 

John, — Has tin been in use as long as iron ? 

Papa, — It was employed in the time of Moses, 
and is mentioned in the writings of Homer, 
and several other ancient authors. Tin, after 
undergoing the same preliminary processes as 
all the other metals, is fused in a furnace, and 
then poured into large moulds of stone, whence 
it receives the name of block tin. The articles 
called tin, such as saucepans and other domestic 
utensils, consist of thin iron plates, coated with 
tin. When mixed with mercury, it is used 
for silvering looking-glasses. When tin is 
melted in an open vessel, it becomes covered 
with a powder, which, if the heat is continued, 
assumes a yellow colour, and is known by the 
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name of putty ; it is used for polbhing glass 
and other hard substances. 

John. — Is lead a metal ? 

Papa. — Yes, it is; this metal melts more 
easily than any other ; when rolled into sheets 
it is used for covering the roofs of churches 
and other buildings. Lead is also employed in 
the manufacture of musket-balls and shot: the 
former are cast in moulds ; the latter are made 
by dropping the lead into water, through an 
iron or copper frame, perforated with Holes. 
Solder, which is a substance used to unite 
metals, is a mixture of lead and tin : from these 
two metals also is formed pewter. The types 
used by printers are a mixture of antimony and 
lead, known by the name of type metal. 

John. — What is nickel ? 

Papa. — It is a fine white metal, often used to 
imitate silver, which it much resembles ; it is 
found in parts of Germany, Sweden, England, 
France, Spain, and Asia. 

John. — Is zinc the same thing as spelter? 

Papa.— Yes ; it is a bluish white metal, which 
is used for many useful purposes. In China, 
the coin of the country is made of it. It is 
extracted from its ore by distillation. A cu- 
rious and amusing experiment may be made 
with this metal, with very little trouble. If an 
ounce of sugar-of-lead be dissolved in about a 
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quart of water^ dien filtei^ through a piece of 
blotting paper^ and pat into a glass bottle^ with 
a piece of zinc suspended in it by means of a 
brass wire— a decomposition will soon take 
place — the lead will attach itself to the zinc, 
and form a kind of metallic tree. 



BEAUTIFUL IMPRESSIONS FROM SEALS, &c. 

ON RICE PAPER. 

Make some very fine flour paste: mix it till 
quite smooth, and free from lumps ; spread it 
very thinly upon writing paper ; lay the rice 
paper upon it, and press them gently, to make 
them unite; let them dry slowly, or they 
will crack. When perfectly dry, press the 
seal, or whatever you wish upon the rice 
paper, and rub the back with your thumb nail, 
or a piece of cloth, and the impression will 
be beautiful. This recipe is very valuable for 
taking turning patterns, as it cannot injure the 
work, and the effect is beautiful. 
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CANADA. 

Canada^ which is now the most important 
part of the British possessions in North 
America^ dailj increases in population, pro- 
perty, and commercial interests. The exis- 
tence of this extensive region was unknown till 
the year I5O89 when some Norman adventurers 
accidentally discovered it^ while on a fishing 
expedition. The French government was led, 
by their report, to send proper officers to 
reconnoitre the country: the information they 
brought back respecting the soil, climate, and 
inhabitants of Canada, induced Francis L to 
estaUish a settlement. This colony, however, 
failed, through causes which have ruined many 
a similar attempt: the colonists quarrelled 
among themselves, and those who had gone out 
expecting to find every thing that was delightful, 
soon became disgusted with realities. 

From that period no other attempt was made 
to establish a permanent settlement, till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
merchants, however, continued to visit the 
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country; the fur trade began to increase, and 
much inconvenience and loss were experienced 
from the want of a rallying-point. 

Quebec was founded by the merchants of 
Dieppe, and Rouen, in 1608 ; they were guided 
in this undertaking by a gentleman of the name 
of Champlain, who afterwards became Gover- 
nor-General of Canada, and may be regarded 
as the founder of the colony. 

In 1663, Canada was made a royal govern- 
ment belonging to France: after this the fur trade 
became of great importance. At first no Euro- 
pean ventured into the regions of the "far west ;" 
the Indians brought the skins to Montreal, 
where, for a considerable time, an annual fair 
was held. At last some of the Canadian French 
ventured with the Indians in their hunting 
expeditions, and a race of hardy men was 
trained, who adopted much of the Indian mode 
of life. During the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the French and English divided nearly 
all the north part of the continent of America 
between them. The English were settled along 
the sea-coast of the Atlantic, the French on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence ; and when the 
two countries were at war, they used to attack 
each other through their respective colonies* 
Thus the upper parts of Pennsylvania and New 
York, and the banks of Lake Champlain, be- 
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came a border land^ whose history is stained by 
many an atrocity. 

In the year 1759, it was resolved by the 
British government to make a vigorous effort 
for the conquest of Canada from the French. 
During this expedition the celebrated General 
Wolfe, with whose name most of my young 
readers are, I doubt not, acquainted, met with 
his glorious end. 

When the fleet containing Wolfe and his 
army arrived in Canada, they found the French 
commander-in-chief, Montcalm, encamped with 
a numerous army on the banks of the Mont- 
morenci, a river which falls Into the St. Law- 
rence, about seven miles below the town of 
Quebec. 

Montcalm imagined Wolfe would try to land 
below, and not above the city; he, therefore, 
sent fire-ships floating down the river, and no- 
thing could have saved the English fleet, if the 
sailors, with daring courage, had not boarded 
the burning vessels, and towing them on shore, 
left them to blaze away harmlessly till they 
burned to the water's edge. Wolfe landed, and 
tried to cross the Montmorenci above the Falls, 
in the face of the French army, but was driven 
back with a loss of five hundred men, and many 
brave officers. This defeat mortified the young 
hero so severely, that it brought on a fever. 
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Though greatly reduced by illness^ his anidetj 
to retrieve his reverse doubtless stung his mind 
to that pitch of determination which enabled 
him to accomplish his object The English 
took possession of Point Levi, opposite Quebec, 
and the fleet sailed past the city without 
damage. Montcalm deemed himself perfectly 
secure above the town, never imagining that 
Wolfe would effect a landings he had, there- 
fore, only placed a line of sentinds along the 
summit of the steep and rocky banks. Time 
was precious to Wolfe ; it was the beginning d 
the month of September, and a Canadiaii 
winter not far distant. After anxious searcb- 
ingy he selected a little indentation of the bank, 
rather more than a mile above the city, still 
called Wolfe's Cave. Here he landed his 
troops in silence and secrecy, during the night, 
and making them clamber up a narrow path, 
formed them in order of battle on the table-land 
above, called the Plains of Abraham. Mont- 
calm was greatly astonished when he learned 
that the English had effected a landing; he 
brought down his army, aiid the battle b^an 
about nine in the morning. Shortly after its 
commencement, Wolfe was shot in the wrist; 
he wrapped a handkerchief round the wound, 
and continued giving orders. Advancing at the 
head of the grenadiers, another shot entered 
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his breast; he leaned against one of his officers, 
and death was stealing over him, when a cry 
of ** They run, they run 1" startled him. ** Who 
run?" he asked with eagerness, — "the French ! 
Whatl do they run already ? — then I die happy," 
he added, a;nd almost immediately expired. 

Montcalm was mortally wounded by the 
only gun which the English had been able to 
drag up the heights^ and died in Quebec the 
next day. The city capitulated on the 17th, 
and the English fleet left the river, a strong 
garrison being placed in the town. All Canada 
surrendered to the British in 1760, the inhabit 
tants quietly taking the oath of allegiance to 
their conquerors, so that the province was not 
devastated by a prolonged resistance. The 
Canadian French found themselves as com- 
fortable under the British as under the French 
government; and being undisturbed in their 
laws, usages, and religion, had no reason to 
regret the change. Thus, when the revolution 
began, which ended in the independence of the 
United States, they revised to take part in it ; 
and so greatly were the Americans incensed at 
their acUierence to the British cause, that thej 
attempted to conquer the country. 

Montgomery, an American officer, in 1775, 
entered Canada, and took Montreal ; and Ar- 
nold, another republican leader, by an extraor- 
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dinarj march across the country, from New 
England, appeared unexpectedly opposite Que- 
bec, which he attacked; but, meeting with a 
repulse, retired to the plains of Abraham^ where 
he was joined by Montgomery^ The two 
commanders, having no artillery to make a 
breach in the walls, determined to take the 
city by storm, but failed in the attempt. In 
this attack Montgomery fell, and Arnold was 
wounded; the latter, however, remained in 
Canada during the winter, though further hos- 
tilities were suspended. 

The close of the war between England and 
America, rendered it necessary to draw a boun- 
dary-line between the United States and 
Canada, which, it was decided, should com- 
mence at the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
and descending the Connecticut, take a wes- 
terly direction till it reached Lake Ontario. 
No survey of this line appears to have been 
made, and this omission has given birth to a 
controversy, which, after the expiration of half 
a century, still remains undecided ; the English 
and the Americans both maintaining their right 
to territories, the possession of which was con- 
sidered of no importance when the boundary 
was fixed, though subsequent improvements 
have rendered them of great value. 

The inhabitants of Canada consist of Abo- 
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rigines and European settlers^ and their des- 
cendants. The Aborigines are a very small 
part of the population: they belong to two 
nations, the Chippeways and Mohawks; the 
French still form the majority of the population 
in Lower Canada; they have preserved their 
native language, and are distinguished from the 
English by their usages and manners. Upper 
Canada has only been settled within compara- 
tively recent years. To divide it from Lower 
Canada, an artificial line is drawn from the 
north bank of the St. Lawrence, to the Ottawa 
river, whose course then forms a natural boun- 
dary between the two provinces. 

The climate of Canada resembles that of 
Russia: the greatest part of the country is gene- 
rally covered with snow during nearly one half 
of the year, while the heat, through the summer 
months, is intense. The grains cultivated in 
Canada are wheat, barley, rye, Indian com, 
oats, and buck-wheat ; nearly all the vegetables 
grown in England can be raised there. Fruits 
do not grow equally well in all districts; nu- 
merous kinds of wild currants, with richly 
coloured flowers, gooseberries, wortleberries, 
and a shrub extremely similar to the Gueldres 
rose, strawberries, and a variety of papiliona- 
ceous plants abound in the plains. 

Hemp, flax, and tobacco are cultivated in 
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many districts ; the extensive forests which still 
cover by far the greatest part of the country, 
yield annually a great quantity of timber. 
Sugar is made from the maple tree^ and the 
pines produce pitch, tar, and resin. 

The domestic animals are h(»n5es, cattle, 
sheep, and swine: among the wild ones are 
deer, also moose deer: these extraordinary ani- 
mals, which somewhat resemble little elks, have 
never yet been found in any country but North 
America ; they are the largest of the deer tribe, 
and are remarkable for the immense size of the 
ears, the shortness of the neck, and the dispro- 
portionate length of the legs ; when they feed 
they are obliged to kneel, to be able to reach 
the earth with their long and flexible upper lip; 
the difficulty which they have in grazing, causes 
them to inhabit woods, in preference to plains, 
where they browse upon the leaves, and young 
branches of the trees. The horns of this animal 
are of a most enormous size, being generally 
from four to five feet in length, with side 
branches, equally long. 

Bears, wolves, foxes of different kinds, and 
many other wild animals, are also found in 
the forests of Canada. The fur of the Ame- 
rican fox is of great value in a commercial 
point of view ; the species most esteemed on 
this account are the silver, the arctic, the black. 
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and the kit, which is the smallest of the genus. 
The beaver, of whose sagacity, and even social 
polity, sach wonderful tales have been told, is a 
native of Canada: these animals display the 
most extraordinary sagacity in the erection of 
their dwellings; the situations which they 
choose are various : they inhabit lakes, ponds, 
and rivers, as well as those narrow creeks con- 
necting the numerous lakes with which the 
country abounds ; but the two latter are gene- 
rally chosen by them, when the depth of water 
and other circumstances are suitable, as they 
have then the advantage of a current to convey 
food and other necessaries to their habitations, 
and also, because their capture is more difficult 
in those situations, than when their houses are 
built in standing water. The beavers that 
make their abodes in small rivers, or creeks, 
in which the water is liable to be drained 
off, when the back supplies are dried up by 
the frost, are wonderfiilly taught by instinct 
to provide against that evil, by making a dam 
quite across the river, at a convenient distance 
from their houses ; these dams differ in shape 
according to the nature of the place in which 
they are built; if the water has but little mo- 
tion, the dam is almost straight, but when the 
Current is more rapid, it is made with a curve. 
The materials employed are drift wood, green 
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willows, birch^ and poplars; also, mud and 
stones intermixed in such a manner as to 
contribute greatly to the strength of the 
building. 

The beaver houses are built of the same ma- 
terials as the dams, and are always proportioned 
in size to the number of inhabitants, which 
seldom exceeds four old, and six or eight young: 
It frequently happens that these houses contain 
one or more partitions : the mud which is em- 
ployed in their erection is always taken from the 
edge of the bank, or the bottom of the pond, 
near the door of the house, and is carried, as 
well as the stones, between the fore-paws. The 
chief food of the beaver consists of a lai^e 
root, somewhat resembling a cabbage stalk, 
which grows at the bottom of the lakes and 
rivers; they also eat the bark of trees, and 
berries. 

The beaver is of three different colours — 
black, spotted, and white ; the black is by far 
the most common. The musk kind is much 
smaller than the common beaver, which it re- 
sembles in its social habits, as well as in the fine- 
ness of its fur. 

Lower Canada comprehends the country to 
the east, and the north of the Ottawa, and on 
both sides the St. Lawrence : it is divided into 
four districts — Montreal, Three Rivers, Quebec, 

5 
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and Gasp6, which contain forty counties : the 
chief towns are Quebec, the capital; Montreal, 
the largest commercial town in the country; 
Three Rivers, and Sorel. 

Upper Canada comprehends the country west 
of the Ottawa: it is divided into eleven districts 
— Western, London, Niagara, Gore, Home, 
Newcastle, Midland, Johnstown, Ottawa, Bath- 
urst, and Eastern, which are again divided into 
twenty-seven counties. Toronto, or York, is 
the capital of Upper Canada, and the seat of 
its Governor and Parliaments ; the other towns 
of importance are Kingston, Perth, Bytown, 
Goderich, Sandwich, Amherst, and Sherbrooke; 
but as they are mostly of recent erection, they 
are none of them very large. 

The principal river, of Canada is the St. Law- 
rence, one of the largest in North America : 
this river does not bear the same name during 
its whole course ; above Montreal it is called 
Cataragui. The Genessee, Oswego, Ottawa, 
St. Maurice, Three Rivers, Saguenay, Niagara, 
Chaudiere, St. Francis, Thames, Ouse, Welland, 
St. John, St, Louis, Sorel, and the Chambly 
(also called Richelieu.) 

The principal lakes of Canada form two dis- 
tinct chains, the greater one includes lakes 
Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and Ontario, 
which all communicate with each other ; the 
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lesser lakes Balsam, Sturgeon, Pigeon, Sbe- 
mony, Shibanticon, and Trout, which are coa^ 
nected together by the river Trent 



SOLUTIONS OP CHARADES. 

Page 31. 
" Fm not of the earth, but in wisdom Pm great." 

The letter S. 

Page 38. 
" I believe that old England's the land of my bhlh.'* 

A Hedge. 

Page 81. 
" I am unknown to man, woman, and child." 

The letter E. 

Page 156. 
" I've often heard tell of a traveller's wonders." 

Tlie letter A, 

Page 235. 

" My first is called, or bad, or good." 

FarewelL 

Solution of the prpblem, page 267. 

The sum is 8888, which .write down, then wipe out 
the upper or lower part of each figure^ and there will 
remain 0000, or nothing. 
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voyage of the *' Beagle," with Descriptive Letterpress, and 
a general Sketch of the Zoology of the Southern Part of 
South America. 

Figures are given of many species of Animals hitherto unknown 
or but imperfectly described, together with an account of their 
habits, ranges, and places of habitation. 

The collections were chiefly made in the provinces bordering on 
the Rio Plata, in Patagonia, the Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fuego, 
Chili, and the Galapagos Archipelago in the Pacific. 

Sixteen Parts are now published, and Two more will 

complete the Work. 

*«* In order to secure to science the full advantage of DiscO' 
veries in Natural History, the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Mqjestp's Treasury have been pleased to make a liberal grant of 
money towards defraying part o/theeacpenses of these treo important 
publications. They ha^e^ in consequence, been undertaken on a 
scale worthy of the high patronage thus received, and are qff'ered 
to the public at a mtuh Unver price than mould othemise have 
been possible. 



INTERESTING WORKS, 



THE DAGUERREOTYPE. — HISTORY and 
PRACTICE of PHOTOGENIC DRAWING, on 
the true Pr&iciples of the DAGUERREOTYPE ; with the 
New Method of DIORAMIC PAINTING. Secrets pur- 
chased by the French Govemment, and by their conunand 
published for the Benefit of the Arts and Sciences. By 
the Inyentor, L. J. M. Dagubrre, Officer of the Legion 
of Honour, and Member of various Academies. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and an Introduction, by J. S. Membs, 
LL.D. Hon. Member of the Royal Scottish Academy of 
Fine Arts, &c. In small 8vo. with 6 Engravings, price 
2s. 6d. 

"As a reoompeiue for giring the Becret of this splendid dis- 
covery to the world, the French Govenunent have awarded aQ annual 
I>en8ion of ten thousand francs !" 

Just Published, Price 5s. cloth. 

THE VOW OP THE GILEADITE, A LYRIC 
-*■ NARRATIVE. By William Brown Galloway, 
M.A., Curate at Barnard Castle. 

The profits, if any, will be given to the Poor, 

**The fine flowing style in which it is written, and the pure and 
hallowed feeling which seems to have dictated every line, are quali- 
ties sufficient to ensure for this Poem a lasting reputation." 

CtTT CHBOJIICXiB. 



UVDBB THB PATBONAOS 07 THB HI6HLAXD 80CZBTT 07 LOjrDON, 

A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the GENUINE 
^ REMAINS of OSSIAN, with a Preliminary Disser-* 
tation, and an Appendix. By Patrick Mac Grbgob, 
M.A. In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 128. neatly bound. 



T'HE CHIEF of GLEN ORCHAY : a Tale, illus- 
-^ trative of Highland Manners and Mythology in the 
Middle Ages; with Notes, Descriptive and Historical. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 58. cloth. 

** A fascinating little yolume ; written in that easy octo-syllabic 
style which is so generally admired, as affording room for facility, 
smoothness, grace, and vigour." 



PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 6 



QELMA : A TALE of the SIXTH CRUSADE. 
^ By Alexander Ross, M.A. Rector of Banagher^ 
in the Diocese of Derry. In 1 vol. small 8yo. price 7b* 
neatly bound in cloth. 

" The story of this poem is of deep interest — skilfully managed : 
it is gracefully and elegantly written, and especial care has been 
taken to give it a moral influence."— B&ittavza. 



TTOOB'S OWN ; or, LAUGHTER frota YEAR 
^^ to YEAR: being former rannings of his comic vein, 
with an infasion of new blood for general circulation. 8to. 
price I3s. cloth. 



TTP the RHINE. By Thomas Hood. Post 8vo. 
^ price 128. cloth lettered. Illustrated by numerous 
characteristic IlluBtrationsi» 



pOEMS of CHIVALRY, FAERY, and the 
^ OLDEN TIME. By Walter Pbideaux, Esq. 
In small 8yo. with a Frontispiece, price 6s. handsomely 
bound in cloth. 

*' The ' Lay of Sir Amys/ the principal piece in the volume, is an 
admirable imitation of the ballad of the 16th century. The metre 
is skilfully varied and sustained, and the treatment all throughout is 
stamped with the true feeling of minstrelsy."— Atlas. 



In Demy 8yo. with a Map and Plates. Price 8s. cloth. 

A N ACCOUNT OP THE SETTLEMENTS QF 
-^ THE NEW ZEALAND COMPANY, From Per- 
Bonal Observations during a residence there. By the 
Hon. Hbn&y William P£tbb. 

** This is a valuAble contribution to Our sources of information 
respecting New Zealand, and the best proof of the Author's very 
fiivourable opinion of the country, is hia making immediate ar- 
rangements to return there as a Colonist." 

« No one who has the least Interest la New Zealand should be 
Without Mr. Petre's Book.** 
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INTERESTING WORKS, 



TTSSAY on THE LIFE AND INSTITUTIONS 

■^ of OFFA, KING OF MERCIA, a.d. 765— 794- 

By the Rer. Hbnrt Mackenzie, M.A. In 8yo. 

price 38. 6d. in cloth, gilt leaves. 

" A very scholarly composition, displaying much research and 
informiltioa r^spectlnf the Anglo-Saxon institutions."— Spbctatob. 

THE OBLIGATIONS'of LITERATURE to the 
-■• MOTHERS of ENGLAND. By Caroline A. 
Halstej), In I vol. post Svo. price 5s. neatly bound in 
cloth. 

" The object of the writer has been to show the senrices rendered 
by the mottiers of England to religion and the state, and to science 
and learning generally ; and the examples adduced display consider- 
able knowledge and research, and are always happily selected and 
placed in the most attractire point of Tiew."— BaiTAiririA. 



THE LIFE of MARGARET BEAUFORT, 

•*• Countess of Richmond and Derby, Foundress of St. 

John's College, Oxford, and Mother of King Henry the 

Seventh. Being the Historical Memoir for which the 

Hbnorary Premium was awarded by the Directors of the 

Gresham Commemoration, Crosby Hall. By Caroline 

Amelia Halsted, Author of ** Investigation/' &c. In 

1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. 

** This work cannot fail of success. The subject is deeply interest- 
ing, and has been hitherto almost unexplored. The style is cHaste 
and correct, and has high claims to popularity wide and permanent. 
On many topics the authoress has accumulated some valuable his- 
torical details from sources which have not hitherto been consulted, 
and has thus compiled a work which, if not entitled to rank amongst 
the 'cariosities of literature,' is at least one of the most interesting 
and instructiye books of the season." — ^Atlas. 



Madeira, Lisbon, &c. 
THE INVALID'S GUIDE to MADEIRA; 
-*• ^ with a description of Teneriffe, lisbon, Cintra, and 
M^fra, and a Vocabulary of the Portuguese and English 
Languages. By William White Cooper, M.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Hon. Artillery Company. In I vol. fcp. 
8vo. price 48. cloth gilt. 

" The work is written in a very pleasing agreeable style, and con- 
tains much useful information respecting the accommodations and 
expences.^—JoHjf SON'S Mbdico-Cbir. Rbvibw. 

** There has recently been published a small work by Mr. Cooper, 
which may be consulted with advantage."'— Sir J. Clark on Climate.^ 



PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 7 



THE LAST DAYS of a CONDEMNED. From 

-*■ the French of Victor Hugo ; with Observations on 

Capital Puitfshxnent. B3' Sir P. Hesileth Fleetwood, 

Bart. M.P. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in embossed cloth. 

** From the bold, vigorous, and piercing style in which the 
thoughts of the imaginary malefactor are presented in their English 
garb, we have little doubt but that the translator has performed his 
task with talent and fidelity.... Humane sentiments and philoso- 
phical reasoning are brought to bear in proof of the inefflcacy of the 
present system of punishment, and able ailments are advanced to 
show the iiMiefensibility of the existing system.'' 

PBBsrpK Ch&oviclb. 

fJHINA OPENEdT or, a Display of the 
^ Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, 
&c. of the Chinese Empire. By the Rev. Cbarles 
GuTZLAFF. Revised by the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with a New Map of the Chinese 
Empire, price £1 48. cloth boards. 

*' We obtain from these volumes more information of a praetical 
kind than from any other publication; a closer view of the domestic 
life of the Chinese— of the public institutions— the manufactures — 
natural resources— and literature. The work in fiEtct is full of infor- 
mation, gathered with diligence, and fairly leaves the English reader 
without any excuse for ignorance on the subject." — Atlas. 

" This is by far the most interesting, complete, and valuable ac- 
count of the Chinese Empire, that has yet been published."— Suir. 

The Rhine, &c. 

TRAVELS of MINNA and GODFREY in 
-*• MANY LANDS. From the Journals of the Author. 
THE RHINE, NASSAU, AND BADEN. With nu- 
merous Engravings, by Cook, &c. Price 7s. cloth boards. 

BeeetUlypubUMhedt tmiform wUh the above, 

TRAVELS through HOLLAND. BeautifuUy 

-^ illustrated from the old Dutch Masters. 

"This is truly a delightftil and useful little book, abounding in 
information. It is written for the young ; but many who have passed 
the age of manhood may read these volumes with advantage." 

MXT&OPOLXTAir. 

"A very pretty sensible book. We should have no objection to 
travel through every country in Europe in the mental company of 
such an orii^al observer, who, though meek enough to amuse little 
children, has talent sufficient to interest adults."— €k)UBT Mao. 

"Hardly less entertaining than Tieck's * Fairy Tales,' or Miss 
Sedgwick's 'American Truths.'— At HBViBrir. 



INTEBESTING WOHKS, 

THE LAST of the PLANTAGENETS i 

■■■ Historical NarmtiTe, iUnstrating some of the Public 
Eveiits and Domestic and Eccleuutical Maunere of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 8d BditloD, at 1 toI. 
fcp, 8to. cloth board*, price 7b. Od. 
" Thli li ■ HOik ihii mnt nuLe III mjr lato i penMnent pUee 
I ODi lllsmtun. The qudstisH or lu lugiHga, lb* looehlng elm- 
licll; of iu dneriplions uid dislogvn, ud the TeversDtUI q^rll 
brealbH tliroaith U, Hill iniure It m welmins RopUon 
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HUTCH f or, Kandom Sketches taken during 
-^ ft BesldeDce in one of the Northern Prsvinces of 
Wealem India, Interspereed with Legends and TnditioDs. 
By Mrs. Pobtans. In 1 toI, 6to, wiSi nuHierous coloured 
^gravlnga and Wooduute, cloth boards, price 14s. 
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THE PARENT'S CABINET of AMUSEMENT 
and INSTKUCTION. In 6 neatlj-bouud Tola. 
38. 6d. each. 

Each volnme of tliia ueeful and inatmctive little work 
coraprieeB a Tariety of information on different gubje , 
Natnral History, Bii^raphy, Trarela, &c.; Tales, original 
and selected ; and animated ConveisatioDB on the aabjectt 
that dally snrround Young People. 

'he various Tales and snbjecta are illnatrated with 
Woodcuts. Bach volume is complete in itself, and may 
be purchased separately. 
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'THE LAST DAYS of a CONDEMNED. From 

-*• the French of Victor Hugo ; with Obserrations on 

Capital Puoishment. By Sir P. Hesileth Fleetwood, 

Bart. M.P. Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in embossed cloth. 

*< From the bold, vigorous, and piercing style in wbich the 
thoughts of the imaginary malefactor are presented in their English 
garb, we have little doubt but that the translator has performed his 
task with talent and fidelity.... Humane sentiments and philoso- 
phical reasoning are broi^^ht to bear in proof of the inefflcacy of the 
present system of punishment, and able ai^uments are advanced to 
show the indefensibility of the existing sjrstem.'' 

PRBsrpv Ch&oviclb. 

nHINA OPENEdT or, a Display of the 
^ Topography, History, Customs, Manners, Arts, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Literature, Religion, Jurisprudence, 
&c. of the Chinese Empire. By tiie Rc7. Cbarles 
GuTZLAFF. Revised by the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with a New Map of the Chinese 
Empire, price £1 4s. cloth boards. 

** We obtain fh)m these volumes more information of a practical 
kind than from any other publication ; a closer view of the domestic 
life of the Chinese — of the public institutions— the manufactures — 
natural resources— and literature. The work in i^t is full of infor- 
mation, gathered with diligence, and fairly leaves the English reader 
without any excuse for ignorance on the subject." — Atlas. 

" This is by far the most interesting, complete, and valuable ac- 
count of the Chinese Empire, that has yet been published." — Suv. 

The Rhiivb &c 

TRAVELS of MINNA 'and GODFREY in 
-■• MANY LANDS. From the Journals of the Author. 
THE RHINE, NASSAU, AND BADEN. With nu- 
merous Engravings, by Cook, &c. Price 7s. cloth boards. 

Seoently publUhed^ uniform with the above, 

TRAVELS through HOLLAND. BeautifoUy 

^ illustrated from the old Dutch Masters. 

"This is truly a delightftil and useful little book, abounding in 
information. It is written for the young ; but many who have passed 
the age of manhood may read these volumes with advantage.'' 

MXTlfcOPOUTAjr. 

"A very pretty sensible book. We should have no otjection to , 
travel through every country in Europe in the mental compaay of \ 
such an orii^al observer, who, though meek enough toamuae little 
children, has talent sufficient to interest adoHs."— CSomtr Mao. 

"Hardly less entertaining than Tieck's 'I'Uiy Tsks^* m 
Sedgwick's 'American Truths.'— ATHBViBrir. 
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10 INTERESTING WORKS, 



rpHE LIFE of ADMIRAL VISCOUNT 
-^ EXMOUTH ; drawn up from official and other Authen- 
tic Documents, supplied by his Family and Friends. By 
Edward Oslbr, Esq. New Edition, fcp. 8to., price 6s. 
cloth, with a Portrait and other Plates. 

" Here is a valuable addition to our naval biography ; a book not 
to be read by Englishmen without pride of heart. The name of 
Exmoath occupies an honourable place beside those of Nelson and 
Collingwood ; his services were hardly less numerous or brilliant 
than their8."->ATHSir Jiuaf . 

'* This is a valuable memoir of an officer whom his country will 
ever aclinowledge as one of its most brilliant heroes. We have had 
to notice many valuable historical memoirs, but on no occasion 
have we had more pleasare than in the examination of the one 
before us.''— Navai. akd Miutaat Gazbttb. 



THE ENGLISH MASTER; or, STUDENT'S 
-*■ GUIDE TO REASONING AND COMPOSITION: 
Exhibiting an Analytical View of the English Language, 
of the Human Mind, and of the Principles of fine Writ- 
ing. By William Banks, Private Teacher of Com- 
position, Intellectual Philosophy, &c. Second Edition, 
post 8yo., price 10s. 6d. boards. 

" We have examined witti care and pleasore this valuable trea- 
tise of Mr. Banks, and strenuously recommend the volume as the 
one of all others most fit to put into the hands of every English 
student."— Wbbklt Rbvzbw. 



A HISTORY OP UPPER AND LOWER 
-"• CALIFORNIA, From their first Discovery to the 
Present Time : comprising an Account of the Climate, 
Soil, Natural Productions, Agriculture, Commerce, &c. ; 
a full View of Missionary Establishments, and condition 
of the F^ee and Domesticated Indians. By Albxakdbr 
Forbes, Esq. With an Appendix relatmg to Steam 
Navigation in the Pacific. In I volume, demy 8vo., with 
a New Map by Arrowsmith, Plans of the Harbour, and 
numerous Engravings, price 14s. 

** We commend this volume as a clear unassoming performance, 
containing much that is important respecting a vast region at pre- 
sent but imperfectly known."— Atlas. 

** This is a very interesting and important work, and will make 
the public well acquainted with an extensive country known to 
Europe nearly three hundred years, yet its history, till the appear- 
ance of this volume, has been nearly a blank."— Suhdat Txhbs. 



PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 11 

INVESTIGATION ; or, Travels in the Boudoir. 
■■■ By Caroline A. Halstbd, Author of " The Life of 
Margaret Beaufort," &c. In small 8yo. with highly- 
finished Plates, price 78. in embossed cloth. 

Thig is an elegantly written and highly instructive work for Young 
People, in which a general knowledge of Tarious interesting topics, 
connected with every-day life, is presented to the youthful mind in 
an attractive and amusing form. 



tournal op an expedition prom 

^ SINGAPORE TO JAPAN ; with a Visit to Loo- 
Choo ; descriptive of these Islands and their Inhabitants : 
in an attempt, with the aid of Natives educated in Eng- 
land, to create an opening for Missionary Labours in 
Japan. By P. Parker, M.D., Medical Missionary from 
the American Missionary Board. Revised by the Rev. 
Anprbw Reed, D.D. In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo., price 
2s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth. 

PICTURES OP PRIVATE LIPEj containing 
■^ " An Apology for Fiction ;" '' The Hall and the Cot- 
tage ;" " Ellen Eskdale ;'*• " The Curate's Widow ;" and 
" Marriage as it may be." By Sarah Sticknet (now 
Mrs. Ellis). 8d Edition, fcp. 8vo. beautifully illustrated, 
price 7s. Gd. cloth extra ; or 10s. 6d. elegantly bound in 
morocco. 

Uniform foith the abaWf the Second Seriet, eomprising 

"MISANTHROPY," and "THE PAINS OP 
PLEASING." 

" The aim of the writer is evidently to instroct as well as amuse^ 
by offering these admirable sketches as beacons to warn the young, 
especially of her own sex, ^^nst the errors which have shipwreckwl 
the happiness of so many.*' — Gbwt.'s Maoasiks. 

The Thiad Sibibs, containing a highly-interesting narrative, 

under the title of 

"PRETENSION." 

" Sarah Stickney is an honour to her sex, and an ornament to 
literature. How rich in experience— how subtle in thought — how 
deep in knowledge — what pictures of real life she can call up by the 
magic of her pen I We would place her volumes in an exquisite 
small library, sacred to Sabbath feelings and the heart's best moods, 
when love and charity and hope combine to throw over the mind 
that soft and tranquil glow, only to be compared to the later glories 
of the day." — Spbctatob. 



12 INTEBESTING WORKS, 

THE LIFE and TRAVELS of the APOSTLE 

-^ PAUL; combimng, with hla Eventful History, a 
Deecription of the Past and Preseot State of the TariDus 
Cities and Coantriea visited by him in the conrae of his 
HInlstry ) and of the Manners and Customs of the People 
to whom he preached. 9d Edition, in fcp. 8to., illustrated 
by a Hap, price 6b. cloth extra; or Os. el(^w>tty boond 



^oulhful mt^., 

We Gu Hfel; h; (hat a book of thli dncrip- 
r of A wide papuintitji h&i not latelf ban 



rpHE PKOGHESS OF CREATION, considered 
-^ with reference to the present Condition of the Earth. 
An Interestli^ and useful nork for Yonng People. By 
Habt Robbkts, Author of "Annals of Mjr Village," 
Ice, lie. In smaU 6vo. beaatlAilly illnstrated, price Ts. 
n &ncy cloth. 
" Thli Tolune fonni ■ prafiUble addlKon to Ibal importiiil 



q^HE RECTORY of VALEHEAD. By the Eev. 
■L R. W. EVASB, M.A. 10th Edition, enlarged, with 
an iUuBtrative Plate, price 6s. neatly bound in cloth; or 
99. elegantiy bound In morocco. 

" tJnIterully mi cardlallf do we racomnend (bit deliibtful 
TDlume. ImpruHdaltb tbs ■enulaeiplrllofCbrlttisnll;,— adluj. 

. . BB^B. Illi«b«ullfulplcturo 



itii; or eiHBi 
InfiiiaiiclDB .. - . ... 
UD conld md Ifali voik and not be ths 
hiulswnii. ItJiapiBei' 
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the book of life, and eloqaent imb ell ihe hutrudhm 
bot Ihj Orealor In Ihe da;i of 
(HUtr reeoQinMnd."— LlTEBAHi 
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RECORDS of a GOOD MAN'S LIFE. By the 
Rev. Chablbs B. Tatlbr, M.A. Author of May 
you Like it," &e, &c. 7th Edition, in 1 yol. snudl 8vo. 
price 7b. neatly bound in cloth. 

'*We most eamegtly racommend this work to the pemsal of all 
those who desire instruction blended with amusement. A spirit of 
true piety breathes through every page ; and whilst the innocent 
recreation of the reader is amply consulted, his motlTes to virtue and 
morality receive an additional 8timulus.">-MoirTHLT Rbvxbw. 

By the same Author* 
1. 
MONTAGUE ; or, Is this Religion ? A Page 
from the Book of the World. New Edition, fcp. 8vo. 
illustrated, price 6s. cloth ; 98. morocco extra. 

**To Christian parents we recommend the work, as admirably 
adapted to remind them of their' important duties and their awful 
responsibility ; and to our young readers, as affording them much 
excellent advice and example, and displaying in the most lively colours 
the high rewards of filial obedience." — Chbistiav Moititob. 

2. 

A FIRESIDE BOOK; or, the Account of a 
Christmas spent at Old Court. 2d Edition, fcp. 8yo. 
price 6s. cloth ; Qs. morocco extra. 

'* This little volume is a row of pearla strung upon a thread of 
gold. It has an elegant simplicity pervading it which is very pleasing, 
and a sterling value in its pure Christian morality, that gives it a 
still higher claim to praise."— Gbnt.'s Magazjhb. 

3. 

A VOLUME OP SERMONS. 2d Edition, demy 

12mo. price 5s. boards. 

''Well meriting a higl#rank among the pious labours of the 
ministry, is this simple but admirable volume; directed to instruct 
and improve even the most Ignorant : while it reflects lustre on the 
Christian motives of its amiable author, it at the same time does 
honour to his talents."— Litbbabt Gazbttb. 

4. 

LEGENDS AND RECORDS, chiefly 
HISTORICAL. Post 8yo. beautifully illustrated, price 
10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

5. 

THE CHILD ofthe CHURCH of EN GLAND. 
Price 2s. neatly half bound. 

" These are truly Christian Parents' Books, and happy would it 
be for the rising generation if their instructors and tutors would put 
these admirable works of Mr. Tayler into the hands of the young, 
while their tender minds are yet open to receive the good impres- 
sions which they are so well calculated to convey." 



CHBXSTIAZr MOVZTOR, 
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pULPIT RECOLLECTIONS. — MisceUaneous 
■^ Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, Staffordshire. By the Rey. Sir William 
Dunbar, Bart., S.C.L., Late Carate oif the abo?e Parish. 
Demy 8vo., Price 7s. cloth. 

** Wrlttra in an easy, flowing, style; and have an air of aflfeo- 
tionate sincerity, which irresistibly wins attention.''— Athbn^um. 

" The writer shows us what are the credentials of a Christian 
Ministry, by such zealous and single-minded efforts as these, to 
sare souls from death, far more convincingly than he would have 
done by the most elaborate . efforts to demonstrate an apostolical 
succession. The sermons are practical as well as experimental in 
their tendencies^ and extremely edifying."— Watckmav. 

rjHURCH and KING. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 
^ 4s. cloth boards. 

coxpBxsiiro 

I. THE CHURCH and DISSENT, considered in their PRACTICAL 
INFLUENCE, shewing the Connection of Constitutional Monarchy 
with the Church ; and the Identity of the Yoluntary Principle 
with Democracy. 

II. THE CHURCH ESTABLISHED on the BIBLE ; or, the 
Doctrines and Discipline of the Church shewn in the Order and 
Connection of the Yearly Services appointed from the Scriptures. 

III. THE CATECHISM EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. In 
Connection with these appointed Services. 

IV. PSALMS and HYMNS on the SERVICES and RITES of the 
CHURCH. 

By Edward Oslbb, 

Formerly one of the Surgeons to the Swansea Infirmary. 

" He must have read the Bible to> very little purpose who does not 
see that God requires the NeUion as such to serve and honour Him ; 
by reverently aclcnowledging Him in all its laws, institutions, and 
enterprises. National religion is distinct from the collective piety of 
individuals ; it consists in the performance by the state of its public 
duties, upon the same religious principles which govern the Christian 
man in his private conduct. The practical acknowledgment of God 
by the state, has a power beyond all private efforts and example." 



PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION; with their 
■^ mutual bearings comprehensively considered and 
satisfactorily determined, upon clear and scientific prin- 
ciples, fiy William Brown Galloway, A.M. 
Demy 8vo. price 128, 
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OIX MONTHS OF A NEWFOUNDLAND 
^ MISSIONARY'S JOURNAL. By the Venerable 
Archdeacon Wix. Second Edition, in I vol. I2mo. 
price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

"This Is one of the most interestini; and affecting rolumes we 
have ever read."— Christian Rbmbxbbahcbr. 

*' We moet earnestly recommend this work to general notice ; it 
Is flill of interest,"~BBiTX8K Hagazikb. 



THE LIFE-BOOK of a LABOURER. By a 

•*■ WOBKINO ClBROYMAN. 

Cobtbhtb: — The King's Heart — Links of the Past — Newnham 
Paddex and Mr. Blunt — ^The Grave of Byron— The late Lady Howe — 
A Fastidious Parish — Bishops and their Relatiyes— Lord Yiscount 
Brome — M.J. J. — Laud's Church Yard — The Rough Clergyman — 
The Tennis Ball of Fortune — The DyingRequest of the Infidel's 
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